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ALFRED  THE  GREAT.  By  Thomas 

-tA  HCQHis,  Author  of  Tom  Brown’s  School  Davs  at 
Kugb.v,”  “  Tom  Brovin  at  Oalbrd,”  etc.  With  lUustra- 
tlons  and  Map.  1vol.  Mmo.  $1,V). 

“  Mr.  llufThes  has  indeed  written  a  cood  book,  brlitht 
aiul  readable  we  need  hardly  say,  and  of  a  very  considera- 
ble  historical  value."— Aoadua  Spectator. _ 


n''EN  GREAT  RELIGIONS.  By  James 

A  FuiXAK  CLaaCE.  1vol.  LarftelZmo.  93.00. 

“  This  book  treats  of  the  great  systems  of  relt^ous  fklth 
which  have  held,  and  some  of  which  still  hold,  command¬ 
ing  s  wa,v  over  the  hearts  of  mankiird.  1  he  Classic  Mythol¬ 
ogy,  the  teachings  of  ConfUcius,  Zoroaster,  and  Moham¬ 
med,  the  characteristic  features  of  Brahmanism  and 
Bud^ism,  the  Mosaic  doctrine  and  ceremonial,  —  tht<se 
and  other  leading  religious  systems  are  described,  and 
their  relations  to  one  another  and  to  Christianity  are  in¬ 
dicated,  with  the  great  learning  and  the  remarkable 
cathoUcitv  fur  which  Mr.  Clarke  Is  distin^shed.  It  is 
a  work  of  great  value,  and  written  so  simply  and  clearly 
as  to  interest  all  thoughtful  readers. 


Popult  ... 

Reginald  .kreher,’  a  novel  by  the  author  of  ‘  Emily 

Chester,’  has  many  of  the  characteristics  of  that  book, 

which  rnade  much  noise  at  the  time  it  was  published;  but 

the  present  book  shows  a  much  deeper  experience  of  life 

tbu  that,  while  it  does  trot  lack  the  insight  and  generosity 

of  spirit  that  were  so  attractive  in  ‘  Emily  Chester.’  ”  — 

Sprv^HfiM  RepobHem. _ 


■^EW  BOOK  OF  NONSENSE.  Non- 

L 1  sense  Songs,  Stories,  Botany,  and  Alphabets.  W'ith 
148  Nonsense  Illustrations.  By  Euwabd  Leab.  $2.00. 
I  Jutt  Rfadji.} 

“  In  the  ideal  of  nonsense.  Mr.  Lear  stands  at  the  very 
summit  of  the  human  race.  —  London  Spectator. 

TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION.  By 

Charles  Readb.  Part  Second.  Paper,  25  cts. 

**  Mr.  Reade's  new  serial,  which  appears  in  *  Every 
Saturday,'  promises  to  illustrate  his  ni^h  artistic  'ind 
dramatic  power  as  a  wilier,  quite  as  t'ully  as  anything 
which  he  has  heretofore  done.  Since  the  death  Dick¬ 
ens,  Reade  Is  confesstnlly  at  the  head  of  living  novelisU." 
^  Morning  Star, _ 

q^ENNYSON’S  POEMS.  Household  Edi- 

jL  tion.  With  Portrait  and  60  illustrations.  1  vol. 
16IIIO.  $1.75. 

This  new*  edition  contains  all  of  Tennvson's  Poems  hitli* 
erto  included  in  the  authorized  .Amencan  editions  of  his 
works  (publisbed  by  Ticknor  &  Fields,  and  Fields,  Os- 
g<¥Kl,  A  Co.),  besides  some  omitted  in  previous  issues,  and 
others  recently  made  public  in  English  periodicals. 

aV.  B,  This  (dition  is  comptfte,  and  no  other  complete 
Ameriean  edition  is  published  mth  the  author's  sanction, 

‘‘THE  HOUSEHOLD  EDITION  OF 

A  TENNYSON’.S  I’OEMS,  which  is  very  neatinprint 
and  handsome  in  binding,  has  sixty  One  illustrations  and 
a  steel  portrait  of  Tennyson,  and  contains  in  addition  to 
the  latest  poems  a  number  of  ighers  omitted  in  most  edi¬ 
tions,  or  now  for  the  flist  time  reprinted  from  English 
newspapers  and  magazines.  This  is  thus  the  only  en- 
tirrlv  complete  edition  issued  anywhere,  and  it  has  the 
addiiiotiai  merit  that  it  is  published  with  the  sanction  and 
to  the  profit  of  the  poet.”  —  X.  1'.  Ecening  Mail. 

the  lands  of  SCOTT.  By  James 

A  F.  Hckxewell.  1  vol.  12mo.  Tniform  with  the 
Ltbrarv  Edition  of  the  Waveblet  Novels.  $  2A0. 

This  book  contains  sketches  of  the  life  and  works  of 
bcott,  and  of  the  objects  and  places  with  which  they  are 
associated,  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  they  could  be 
most  readily  vlsit^.  ITiese  include  picturesque  scenes  in 
nearly  all  the  shires  of  Scotland,  in  England,  Wales,  the 
Isle  of  Man,  France,  Belgium,  the  vauey  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  the  htr  East. 

“THE  LANDS  OF  SCOTT.  By  J.  F. 

A  Hchkewbll,  is  an  agreeable  production  of  an  en- 
tbosiastic  admirer  of  the  great  romancer,  describing  the 
localities  in  which  the  scenes  of  bis  different  poems  and 
novels  were  laid,  from  personal  travel  and  observation. 
Tbe  work  was  evidently  a  labor  of  love  witb  tbe  writer, 
and  bas  been  accompUsbed  with  remarkable  thorough¬ 
ness  and  usefhl  effect.  A  portion  of  tbe  ground  which 
Mr.  Huimewell  has  gone  over  is  annually  traversed  by  a 
crowd  of  American  tourists,  and  they  wul  hereafter  find 
bis  volume  an  indispensable  companion  of  tbeir  excur¬ 
sions.  It  will  not  only  serve  as  a  convenient  guide  in  tbe 
selection  of  Interesting  objects,  but  will  belp  to  a  liner 
appreciation  of  ‘an  honest,  earnest,  genial  man,  who 
loved  tbe  sunshine  and  the  beauty  which  God  has  spread 
over  the  earth,’  and  who  bore  in  its  full  integrity,  and 
without  reproach,  ‘  the  grand  old  name  of  gentleman.’ 
Xew  Vort  Tribune. 


TOHN  WOOLMAN’S  JOURNAL. 

V  with  an  Introduction  by  Jobe  O.  Whittieb.  1  vol. 
16mo.  Uniform  with  the  Merrimact  Edition  of  Wbit- 
tibb’s  Prose  Works.  $  I  AO. 

“Get  the  writings  of  John  Woolman  by  heart.”  — 
Cbablis  Lamb.  - 

JOURNAL  OF  JOHN  WOOLMAN. 

O  “  A  perfect  gem !  Bis  Is  a  beautiful  soul.  An  Illit¬ 
erate  tailor,  he  writes  in  a  style  of  tbe  most  exquisite  pur¬ 
ity  and  grace.  His  moral  qualities  are  transferred  to  his 
writings.  His  religion  is  love.  His  (Christianity  is  most 
invitmg,  — it  is  thsclnating.”  —  H.  Cbabb  Robinson,  in 
his  Zhaiv.  - 

JOHN  WOOLMAN’S  JOURNAL. 

W  “’Get  the  vrritings  of  John  Woolman  by  heart/ 
quoth  gentle  Elia,  ‘and  love  tbe  earlv  (Juakeis.’  We 
know  that  we  love  many  of  the  later  ones,  and  not 
least  of  them  John  G.  Whittier,  and  a  volume  that  comes 
to  us  with  tbe  united  commendation  of  our  Quaker  poet 
.and  of  Charles  Lamb  has  unquestioned  passport  to  our 
hearts.  ITie  edition  of  this  Quaker  classic  which  reaches 
us  fresh  frtnn  the  press  of  Jas.  U.  Osgood  A  Co.,  has  an 
introduction  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Whittier,  which  is  a  val¬ 
uable  work  in  itself  as  well  as  introduction  to  John  Wool- 
man.”  —A’ew  York  Ecetung  Mail. 

/Wr  eyesT^nd  how  to  take 

yj  CARE  OF  THEM.  By  Henbt  W.  WILLIAMS,  M.  1)., 
author  of  “  Diseases  of  the  Eye,”  etc.  1  vol.  16mo.  $1.00. 

This  book,  hr  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  living 
oculists,  gives  important  information  concerning  the  use 
and  care  of  eyes.  It  Is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  all  who 
can  read,  and  is  simple  and  popular  in  style. 

fJUR  eyes.  By  Dr.  H.  W.  Williams. 

Vy  “  This  is  a  most  useful  little  work.  In  which  the  re¬ 
sults  of  scientific  observation  and  expeiiment  are  simpli¬ 
fied  and  condensed  into  practical  counsel  for  tbe  guidance 
of  all  who  have  eyes  and  wish  to  keep  them  unimpaired. 
It  ought  to  be  a  household  manual  wherever  the  uglisb 
language  Is  understood.” 


the  marquis  DE  VILLEMER.  By 

A  Geobge  .Sand.  Translated  ftom  the  French  by 
Ralph  Keeleb.  1  vol.  8vo.  Paper,  75  cents;  Cloth, 
$1.25.  _ 

the  marquis  DE  VILLEMER. 

A  “  The  readers  of  Erery  Saturday  will  remember  this 
novel  as  one  of  George  Sand’s  most  charmingly  simple  and 
natural  stories.  The  plot  is  veiy  quiet,  the  characters  few, 
and  tbe  action  limited;  but  these  elements  are  worked  up 
in  a  masterly  manner,  and  the  result  Is  a  veiy  delightful 
stoiy.  The  descriptions  of  scenery  are,  of  course,  fine,  for 
no  one  excels  George  Sand  In  her  power  of  seizing  the 
characteristic  points  in  a  landscape,  and  then  vlvkUy  re¬ 
producing  them." — PluUidelpItia  Pott.  __ 
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PUBLISHERS’  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

In  this  number  Charles  Kcade’s  novel,  A 
Terrible  Temptation,  is  continued.  As  the 
story  is  published  in  this  journal  by  special 
arrangement  with  the  author,  and  in  advance  of 
its  appearance  in  other  American  papers,  readers 
who  have  become  interested  in  this  Serial  else¬ 
where  are  advised  that  its  publication  is  much 
further  advanced  in  Evert  Saturday  than  in 
any  other  American  journal. 


In  our  next  issue  we  shall  give  a  graphic  ac- 
(»iint  of  the  recent  Crevasse  at  Bonnet  Carrd, 
near  New  Orleans,  as  seen  by  our  special  artist 
and  correspondent. 


THE  REAL  CENTRALIZATION, 

IT  is  a  statement  frequently  made  that  a 
tearful  centralization  is  going  on  in  our 
Government  which  threatens  to  paralyze 
the  States  and  destroy  individual  liberty. 
Like  most  alarming  ontcries,  it  seems  to 
us  to  have  but  a  semblance  of  justi&cation. 
Hamilton  remarked  in  The  Federalist:  “  The 
oj^rations  of  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  most  extensive  and  important  in 
tim(!8  of  war  and  danger ;  those  of  the  State 

f  ovemments  in  times  of  peace  and  security.” 
f  he  had  foreseen  a  war,  not  of  the  ordinary 
character,  not  such  as  the  Union  actually 
encountered  before  the  present  generation, 
but  one  waged  by  States  themselves  against 
the  Federal  Government,  how  much  stronger 
would  he  have  made  his  statement !  Con¬ 
curring  with  Madison  in  the  saying  that  the 
Union  was  not  a  monster  whose  members 
controlled  its  head,  he  would  have  vindi¬ 
cated  the  Mneral  exercise  of  powers  by  the 
Federal  Government  which  was  assumed 
during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion.  That  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  a  sudden  and  chaotic  crisis,  was 
called  to  save  the  life  of  the  nation.  The 
macjhinery  provided  in  the  Constitution  tor 
ordinary  exigencies  was  inapplicable  or 
was  tlirown  out  of  gear  by  the  secession  of 
eleven  States.  The  nation  fell  back  on  its 
inherent  powers,  using  the  forms  of  law, 
following  precedent,  wherever  it  could,  but 
confronting  the  peril  at  all  events ;  and  it 
succeeded.  In  so  doing  it  showed  itself 
strong  where  even  the  most  acute  and  dis¬ 
interested  critics,  like  De  Tocqueville,  had 
pronounced  it  weak.  Undoubtedly  that 
was  a  centralizing  process ;  but  its  results 
were  of  two  kinds :  those  which  were  tem¬ 
porary  or  which  will  rr^cur  only  with  the 
return  of  a  similar  crisis,  and  tfiose  which 
have  entered  into  the  working  character  of 
the  Government. 

What,  then,  is  the  permanent  centraliza¬ 


tion  which  is  supposed  to  have  originated 
with  the  present  era  Y  In  a  word,  it  is  the 
increasihg  predominance  of  the  legislative 
branch*  of  the  Government.  When  the  war 
of  'fhe  Rebellion  came  on  it-was  found,  as 
hai'been  well  said,  that  Congress  was*  the 
driving-wheel  of  the  government  engine, 
while  the  will  of  the  people  was  the  motive 

E)wer.  The  Judiciary  was  powerless,  the 
xecutive  could  do  nut  little  more  than 
await  legislative  action.  And  so  it  contin¬ 
ued  throughout  the  war;  and  the  lesson 
that  was  then  learned,  which  England  was 
centuries  in  acquiring,  will  never  M  forgot¬ 
ten,  and  the  result  will  be  to  make  Congress 
the  predominant  force  in  our  Government, 
as  Parliament  is  in  the  British  Government. 
We  know  there  are  those  who  imagine  that 
the  Executive  has  been  gaining  on  the  other 
departments,  and  that  me  real  centraliza¬ 
tion  is  there.  No  greater  mistake  is  pos¬ 
sible.  The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  not  near  so  powerful  in  our  political  sys¬ 
tem  as  he  was  even  a  dozen  or  fifteen  years 
ago.  Buchanan,  who  was  much  weaker 

Ersonally  than  Grant,  carried  through  the 
icompton  iniquity,  which  was  much  more 
obnoxious  than  the  San  Domingo  project, 
which  Grant  was  obliged  to  drop.  Perhaps 
it  will  be  said  that  the  removal  of  Mr. 
Sumner  from  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Committee  of  Foreign  Relations  is  a 

E'(X)fof  the  power  and  interference  of  the 
xecutive  with  the  Legislative  department ; 
but  the  failure  of  the  main  scheme,  of  which 
Mr.  Sumner’s  removal  was  but  an  incident, 
shows  that  the  latter  event  was  chiefly  ow¬ 
ing  to  other  and  probably  jicrsonal  causes, 
existing  in  the  Senate  itself.  How  the  Pres¬ 
ident  fares  in  a  direct  issue  with  Congress, 
even  where  he  is  strongest,  as  in  the  control 
of  patronage,  may  be  seen  in  the  Tenure  of 
office  law,  with  which  President  Johnson 
was  lassoed.  In  whichever  direction  we 
turn,  in  fact,  we  see  this  same  process  of 
legislative  ascendency  going  on.  Does  the 
Supreme  Court  render  a  decision  adverse  to 
the  action  and  views  of  Congress?  The 
Court  can  be  reconstituted  and  enlarged  by 
Congress,  till  the  decision  is  reversed.  We 
do  not  say  that  such  was  the  history  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  recent  legal-tender  decisions ; 
but  we  do  say  that  the  example  shows  what 
can  be  done  in  such  exigencies,  and  the 
mere  fact  of  ability  often  answers  every 
purpose  of  its  exertion.  In  Mr.  Fisher’s 
thoughtful  work  on  “  The  Trial  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,”  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  prac¬ 
tical  inefficiency  of  the  Fifth  Article  — 
that  providing  for  amendments  —  of  the 
Constitution.  Since  the  book  was  written 
the  author  has  doubtless  had  occasion  to  see 
in  this  very  weakest  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  be  had  considered  it,  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  of  the  controlling  power  of 
Congress,  which  consummated  the  three 
last  constitutional  amendments  and  recast 
the  Government,  by  requiring  the  rebel¬ 
lious  States  to  ratify  the  amendments  as 
among  the  conditions  of  restoration  to 
the  Union.  In  short.  Congress  is  the  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  r^ich  is  clothed 
with  practical  ability,  —  which  does  things, 
—  and  consequently  it  draws  to  itself  the 
forces  of  sovereignty  and  must  go  on  in¬ 
creasing  while  the  other  branches  are  de¬ 
creasing. 

In  pursuing  this  investigation  it  might  be 
shown,  we  think,  that  not  only  is  Congress 
gaining  on  the  co-ordinate  branches  ol  the 
Government,  but  the  House  of  Rejiresenta- 
tives  is  gaining  on  the  Senate  ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  be  thus  minute.  It  is*  more  to 
the  jioint  to  glance  at  the  necessity  and  the 
safety  of  this  general  piocess.  W  ithout  its 
inauguration  it  is  jicrfectly  clear  that  the 
nation  could  not  have  been  rescued  from  its 
recent  peril.  The  Government,  as  previ¬ 
ously  operated,  was  like  an  old-tashioned 
man-of-war,  powerful  on  its  broadsides,  but 
exposed  to  raking  fires  and  to  boarding, 
especially  if  disabled  at  the  helm;  while 
now  it  resembles  a  turreted  iron-clad,  with 
its  guns  under  ready  control  and  equally 
effective  in  any  direction.  This  adaptabil- 
ity  gives  an  impression  of  greater  accession 
of  power  than  has  actually'  happened,  and 
we  think  it  will  be  found  on  examination 
that  the  States  and  the  other  branches  of 
the  Federal  Government  have  not  been  di¬ 
vested  of  any  attributes  really  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people  and  that  Congress 
has  assumed  none  that  are  dangerous.  It 
has  certainly  attempted  no  such  pretensions 
as  the  Supreme  Court  Judges  quietly  put 
forth  in  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  which  af¬ 
firmed  that  this  Government  had  been  ad¬ 
ministered  on  5VTong  princijilcs  for  seventy 
years  and  that  no  harriers  could  Ix’  erect¬ 
ed  against  the  national  Sjiread  of  slavery. 
There  were  no  outcries  then  about  centrali¬ 
zation  I  And  yet  that  decree  was  made 


without  any  impulse  from  the  people,  by 
men  who  held  life  offices,  and  it  was  (ilainicd 
to  be  irreversible  in  its  nature.  Congress, 
on  the  other  hand,  comes  directly  from  the 
people  and  goes  back  to  them  again  at  short 
intervals,  and  is  never  free  from  the  popular 
pressure.  If  any  branch  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  therefore,  can  be  safely  intrusted  with 
increased  power,  it  is  the  legislative.  Further 
securities  against  abuse  are  found  in  the 
vast  and  increasing  extent  of  our  country, 
which  will  render  any  deleterious  kind  of 
centralization,  like  that  of  the  French  po¬ 
litical  system,  utterly  out  of  the  question ; 
and  also  in  the  character  of  our  people, 
whose  impulses,  training,  and  experience 
make  them  more  and  more  the  haters  of 
everything  in  the  nature  of  absolutism.  But 
they  do  see  that  agovernment,  like  all  other 
instrumentalities,  to  be  worth  anything  must 
he  efficient,  and  they  are  taking  care  that 
ours  shall  be. 


EATANSWILL  JOURNALISM. 

The  town  of  Eatanswill  has  grown  great¬ 
ly  since  it  was  visited  by  ue  immortal 
Pickwick  and  his  associates  of  the  famous 
Club  in  Goswell  Street.  It  is  located  on 
the  southwestern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan, 
and  now  calls  itself  the  commercial  mctroji- 
olis  of  the  Northwest,  and  d(H’s  many  things 
in  a  certain  large  and  generous  way ;  but,  as 
in  the  olden  time,  the  people  consider  them¬ 
selves  of  mighty  importance,  pretty  much 

S thing  is  made  a  party  question,  the 
and  Blues  oppose  each  other  with 
unabated  hostility,  and  the  rival  newspapers 
are  in  a  state  of  unending  belligerency.  The 
Greens,  and  Rose-Reds,  and  Silver-Greys 
are  parties  of  modern  times,  which  post  the 
journal  of  so-called  republican  principles  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  special  methods ;  but 
the  ol(f  Independent  is  as  fearless  and  out¬ 
spoken  as  ever,  and  still  proclaims  itself  a 
tribune  of  the  people  with  characteristic 
vigor;  while  Mr.  Pott  remains  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  chair  of  The  Gazette,  and  docs  his  best 
to  mould  the  times  to  his  oivn  notion,  and 
the  overthrow  of  antagonistic  parties  whether 
Buft’s  or  Blondes. 

That  Eatanswill  journalism  retains  the 
salient  features  of  Mr.  Pickwick’s  genera¬ 
tion  must  be  apparent  even  to  those  who  are 
but  casual  readers  and  observers.  “  Con¬ 
ducted  on  the  cheap  boarding-house  plan,” 
“  corrupt  connection  with  that  job,”  “  share 
in  that  nefarious  business,”  “  base  and  un¬ 
manly  attempt  to  purge  himself  by  wilful 
lies,”  “  singmar  combination  of  mendacity 
and  poltroonery,”  “  lied  himself  into  a  quar¬ 
rel  and  then  sneaked  out  of  it,”  are  phrases 
applied  by  the  minor  papers  to  The  Inde¬ 
pendent  or  its  editor;  while  The  Gazette 
lately  excited  feelings  of  the  most  intense 
delight  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Blues  by  speak¬ 
ing  of  its  neighbor  as  a  “  humbug  concern,” 
given  to  “  bold  and  persistent  lying  about 
Its  circulation,”  adding  that  it  could  not 
“  much  longer  profit  by  false  pretences,”  is 
already  “  the  p(X)rest  advertising  medium  in 
the  city,”  and  “  a  year  hence  will  be  desert¬ 
ed  by  even  the  cooks,  scullions,  and  cham¬ 
bermaids,  who  are  now  its  most  numerous 
readers.”  Mr.  Pott  took  real  pride  in  his 
“  article  of  last  Saturday,”  and  this  is  what 
he  said  in  that  remarkable  article :  “  The 
editor  of  The  Gazette  is  impelled  to  de¬ 
nounce  the  editor  of  The  Independent  as  a 
lying  scoundrel,  and  a  cowardly  dirty  dog ; 
he  applies  this  language  jicrsonally  to  the 
editor  of  The  Independent,  and  posts  it  upon 
his  infamous  forehead  with  the  adhesiveness 
of  a  sticking-plaster.”  To  this  genuine 
Eatanswill  argument  The  Independent  re¬ 
plied  by  hinting  that  the  rival  editor  has 
been  horsewhipped  in  the  street  by  a  woman, 
and  by  saying  of  The  Gazette,  “  It  is  essen¬ 
tially  a  blackmailing  sheet ;  it  subsists  upon 
such  terrors  as  it  can  inspire  in  the  com¬ 
munity  ;  it  occupies  the  highwayman’s  place 
in  journalism,  differing  from  the  ordinary 
highwayman  only  by  keeping  within  the 
letter  of  the  law,  and  shielding  itself  behind 
the  rules  of  evidence.”  All  this,  we  think  it 
will  be  admitted,  is  fully  up  to  the  state  of 
things  rejKirted  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
Pickwick  Club. 

We  have  tried  to  believe  that  the  words 
of  these  several  papers  were  used  in  a  Pick¬ 
wickian  sense ;  but  it  would  be  the  height 
of  absurdity  to  imagine  the  rules  of  the 
Goswell  Street  gentlemen  applicable  to 
offices  in  which  gentlemen  are  unknown. 
We  have  thought,  too,  of  commending  the 
example  of  Philadelphia,  where  the  editors 
divide  the  fat  offices  and  dwell  together  in 
hnilherly  harmony ;  but  this  commendation 
would  clearly  be  useless  to  a  metropolitan 
community  in  which  billingsgate  is  an  ac¬ 
complishment.  Forever  we  hear  the  voice 
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of  Mr.  Pott  protesting  that  although  it  may 
unsettle  men's  minds,  and  excite  their  feel* 
ings,  and  render  them  incapable  for  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  every-day  duties  of  ordinary 
life,  he  will  never  shrink  from  the  contest, 
sir,  till  he  has  set  his  heel  upon  The  Inde¬ 
pendent.  There  are  moments  in  which  we 
fear  this  journal  may  go  down  under  the 
combined  assaults  of  the  Blues  and  Greens 
and  Kose-Reds  and  Silver-Greys,  but  this 
fear  speedily  passes  away  when  we  recall  its 
|)erennial  vigor  and  the  numberless  contests 
it  has  survived.  To  he  sure,  there  are  per¬ 
sons  who  do  not  like  the  Eatanswill  style  of 
journalism,  —  who  think  it,  indeed,  a  very 
low  and  degraded  style ;  but  we  suppose 
they  are  mostly  ignorant  and  untravelled 
men  and  women,  who  have  never  been 
brought  under  the  civilizing  influences  of 
that  notable  town,  and  are  therefore  simple 
enough  to  fancy  that  decency  and  courtesy 
arc  elements  of  culture  and  chivalry. 


THE  NEXT  REBELLION. 

rpHE  woman-suffrage  anniversary  meet- 
X  ings  in  New  York  this  year  were  not 
very  numerously  attended,  but  radicalism 
on  the  part  of  the  leading  speakers  fully 
atoned  for  want  of  attention  by  the  people. 
The  ideas  presented,  discussed,  and  declared 
]>oint  out  that  the  field  of  debate  is  to  be 
greatly  broadened.  The  country  is  to  be 
brought  face  to  face  with  questions  not  yet 
much  considered,  —  some  of  them  being 
({uestions  of  the  gravest  importance,  relating 
to  tlie  issues  on  which  are  based  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  existing  order,  business,  and  social 
life.  No  one  can  read  the  speeches  made 
and  the  resolves  offered  in  these  meetings 
without  at  least  dimly  foreseeing  results  here¬ 
tofore  regarded  as  among  the  impossibilities. 
Our  present  concern  is  solely  with  the  fact 
that  a  new  rebellion  is  imjlending.  Im¬ 
pending,  do  we  say  ?  Verily,  it  is  so  near 
at  hand  that  every  timid  man  should  at  once 
buckle  on  his  armor  or  set  himself  to  seeking 
a  sure  place  of  safety. 

'fhe  chaste  and  virtuous  Victoria  C. 
Woodhull  is  to  head  this  coming  revolution. 
The  qualifications  of  JeflF  Davis  were  as 
nothing  to  those  she  possesses.  It  were  in¬ 
vidious  to  speak  of  common  report  or  search 
out  court  records,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
“  her  fine  intellectual  capacity,  her  liberality 
and  high  moral  worth,  her  courage  and  in¬ 
dependence  of  character  ”  have  been  unan¬ 
imously  vouched  for  by  the  Central  Wo¬ 
man’s  Suffrage  Bureau  of  Washington. 
Nothing  wrong  or  silly  is  ever  done  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  from  its  certificate  of  “  high 
moral  worth  ”  there  is  absolutely  no  appeal. 
If  any  one  ever  cavils  at  Mrs.  Woodhull’s 
leadership,  she  has  only  to  hold  aloft  this 
parchment  testimonial  of  ability  and  char¬ 
acter.  This  fairly  covered  sheet  of  paper 
is  her  shield  and  protection  against  all 
the  arrows  of  gossip  and  all  the  recorded 
facts  of  contemporaneous  history.  Achilles 
was  vulnerable  at  one  point,  but  the  Wood- 
hull  is  completely  panoplied  in  the  lustrous 
white  of  her  own  moral  purity  and  womanly 
virtue.  She  is  the  one  spotless  leader  for 
whom  down-trodden  woman  has  been  so  long 
waiting. 

She  fights  behind  no  masked  batteries, 
she  veils  her  purposes  in  no  glittering  gen¬ 
eralities.  “  We  will  have  our  rights ;  we  say 
no  longer  by  your  leave ;  we  have  besought 
and  argued,  and  we  will  not  fail;  if  the 
very  next  Congress  does  not  fully,  frankly, 
and  unequivocally  concede  us  all  the  legiti¬ 
mate  results  of  citizenship,  we  shall  ereet  a 
new  government  and  tiike  measures  to  main¬ 
tain  it  as  effectually  as  men  do  theirs.”  As 
General  Logan  said  to  the  Universal  Peace 
Society,  so  General  Woodhull  says  to  the 
world,  —  we  mean  to  have  peace  even  if 
we  fight  tor  it.  She  takes  no  account 
of  the  fate  of  Napoleon  and  Jeff"  Davis; 
she  holds  that  to  the  pure  in  life  and  spirit 
all  things  are  possible.  “  We  mean  treason 
and  secession ;  we  are  plotting  revolution  on 
the  grandest  scale ;  we  will  overthrow  this 
bo'nis  republic  and  plant  a  government  of 
ri^iteousness  in  its  stead.”  And  all  this 
if  Congress  does  not  give  women  the  ballot 
by  the  11th  of  May,  1872.  Men  and  breth¬ 
ren,  the  issue  is  brforo  ns  I  Long-suflfering 
and  immaculate  virtue  have  presented  their 
ultimatum.  Give  me  liberty  or  give  me 
death  1  is  the  war-cry  of  the  new  leader. 
She  does  not  desire  death,  —  she  only  covets 
the  largest  liberty.  Is  it  worth  while  to 
contend  against  the  unconnuerable  ?  Is  the 
“  bogus  republic  ”  of  suen  value  that  we 
shall  try  to  save  it  from  destruction.  We 
put  it  to  you,  men  and  brethren,  is  it  not 
the  part  of  prudence  to  surrender  at  once 
and  trust  to  the  “  liberality  and  high  moral 
worth”  of  General  Woodhull? 


THE  SENATE  AND  THE  TRIBUNE. 

J  HEN  Congress  has  nothing  else  to  do 
it  orders  a  newspaper  investigation.  It 
also  does  this  very  frequently  when  it  ought 
to  be  engaged  with  other  matters.  When  a 
Congressman  is  slandered  he  has  his  remedy 
at  law,  and  when  his  position  on  any  ques¬ 
tion  has  been  misstated  he  can  make  an  ex¬ 
planation;  but  these  newspaper  investiga¬ 
tions  invariably  give  the  people  cause  to 
doubt  the  discretion  and  judgment  of  those 
whom  they  send  to  Washington.  It  is  the 
business  of  daily  papers  to  print  the  news ; 
it  is  not  their  business  to  aid  the  govern¬ 
ment,  or  am'  branch  thereof,  in  keeping  its 
secrets.  They  may  elect  to  be  of  service  in 
this  direction,  but  no  law  is  violated  if  they 
elect  to  do  otherwise.  The  New  York  Tri¬ 
bune  did  the  public  and  the  whole  civilized 
world  a  great  service  when  it  printed  the 
English-American  treaty,  and  in  ordering 
a  committee  to  inquire  how  the  document 
was  obtained  the  Senate  took  an  unwise 
and  imprudent  step.  The  country  can 
never  be  made  to  believe  that  a  wrong  was 
done  by  the  paper  in  question.  And  if  it 
be  granted  that  an  improper  act  has  been 
committed,  the  action  of  the  Senate  should 
lie  against  The  Tribune  and  not  against  the 
correspondent.  The  coimse  of  the  body  in 
this  matter  is  like  that  of  the  boy  who 
could  n’t  whip  the  big  playmate  and  there¬ 
fore  made  mouths  at  his  sister.  All  this 
talk  about  an  infringement  of  the  dignity  of 
the  Senate  is  sheer  nonsense.  Loss  of  dig¬ 
nity  follows  on  pen  nal  procedure, — from 
just  such  performances  as  this  of  tr}’ing  to 
find  out  how  the  papers  get  their  news. 


CURRENT  TOPICS. 

The  tax-payers’  convention  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina  quite  ivgrecably  disappointed  Northern 
expectation  by  the  calmness  and  good  sense 
with  which  it  debated  and  acted  upon  the  facts 
of  the  situation.  This  result  is  undoubtedly 
due  in  large  part  to  a  virtual  acceptance  of  coun¬ 
sel  volunteered  by  non-residents  of  the  State  in¬ 
terested  in  its  welfare  and  the  maintenance  of 
order  and  financial  integrity.  The  convention 
was  composed  of  about  one  hundred  persons, 
representing  twenty  of  the  thirty  counties  in 
South  Carolina ;  half  the  delegates  were  men 
who  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  connected 
with  the  legi.slative  or  executive  branches  of  the 
government,  and  about  thirty  had  been  officers 
in  the  rebel  army.  A  few  obnoxious  proposi¬ 
tions  were  submitted,  but  the  fire-eating  element 
was  in  a  decided  minority,  and  the  body  os  a 
whole  apparently  sought  to  be  of  some  real  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  people  by  whom  its  members  were 
chosen.  Its  inquiries  developed  that  the  finances 
of  the  State  are  in  much  better  condition 
than  was  alleged  by  the  unscrupnlous  Democra¬ 
tic  press,  and  the  Governor  assured  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  investigation  that  he  would  continue  to 
guard  the  treasury  as  vigilantly  as  possible.  It 
was  agreed,  on  the  part  of  the  convention,  that 
effort  should  be  made  to  induce  general  payment 
of  taxes  next  fall  and  winter;  and,  on  the  part 
of  the  Governor,  that  legal  proceedings  against 
delinquents  shall  not  be  begun  till  next  March. 
The  talk  of  delegates  gives  reason  for  thinking 
this  compromise  will  prove  generally  acceptable. 
The  convention  did  not  meet  the  Ku-Klux  ques¬ 
tion  quite  as  squarely  as  was  desirable,  —  half 
excusing  the  outrages  as  the  result  of  bad  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  but  the  organization  was  condemned 
in  explicit  language,  and  the  delegates  pledged 
each  other  and  the  Governor  to  use  every  means 
at  their  command  to  secure  all  classc.s  of  citizens 
in  the  enjoyment  of  rights  under  the  Constitution. 
If  this  pledge  is  carried  out  in  good  faith  peace 
will  soon  prevail  throughout  the  State :  on  the 
condition  of  affairs  six  weeks  hence  final  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  convention  must  necessarily  be 
based. 


There  is  a  tremendous  pother  in  Chicago,  — 
there  generally  is,  in  fact,  —  but  this  one  relates 
to  a  question  by  which  it  has  been  supposed  the 
place  could  not  be  disturbed.  It  is  a  financial 
matter,  —  Chicago  having  suddenly  discovered 
that  a  city  government  is  an  expensive  luxury. 
There  was  a  general  overturning  of  things  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  year  ago  in  the  name  of  re¬ 
form,  and  now  it  is  found  that  the  reformers 
want  sixteen  hundred  thousand  dollars  more 
than  was  ever  before  raised  by  taxation.  This 
is  reform  with  a  vengeance,  and  the  daily  papers 
are  speaking  from  the  depths  of  gall  and  bitter¬ 
ness.  The  authorities  and  ^eir  supporters 
argue  that  the  city  is  growing  rapidly  and  there¬ 
fore  taxation  must  be  increased ;  to  which  the 
other  side  answers  that  the  councils  are  under 
the  control  of  jobbers,  bummers,  contractors,  and 
tax-eaters,  and  that  the  proposed  increase  of 
taxation  is  about  sixfold  greater  than  the  actual 
increase  of  population.  Under  the  old  Ring  the 
highest  levy  was  a  little  below  fourteen  dollars 
per  capita,  while  the  new  Ring  asks  that  it  be 
fixed  a  trifle  in  excess  of  eighteen  dollars.  We 
hardly  need  add  that  there  are  grumblings  and 
protestations,  and  objurgations  ;  the  Chicagoan 
is  a  careless  fellow  with  his  money,  but  he  gen¬ 
erally  has  an  eye  open  to  value  received.  That 
eye  does  not  now  see  from  whence  the  quid  pro 


quo  is  coming ;  and  councils  are  tenderly  but 
very  explicitly  advised  to  forego  some  of  the 
grand  improvements  they  have  projected.  This 
seems  to  be  sensible  advice  —  it  really  is  n’t 
necessary  that  this  generation  should  finish 
everything.  Doubtless  the  millennium  will  be 
postponed  till  Chicago  is  completed,  even  if  a 
few  things  arc  left  for  the  next  city  council  to 
perform. 

The  Erie  Railway  rogues  have  been  compelled 
by  .Judge  Blatchford’s  order  of  three  weeks  ago 
to  tell  a  good  deal  about  their  methods  of  doing 
business.  The  Company  has  a  board  of  direc¬ 
tors,  of  course,  but  it  appears  that  Gould  and 
Fisk  manage  things  in  their  own  fashion,  and  it 
frequently  happens  that  the  directors  know 
nothing  of  their  proceeding  till  they  are  re¬ 
vealed  by  judicial  investigation.  The  testimony 
of  Gould  does  not  agree  on  some  important  points 
with  that  of  his  clerks,  but  it  clearly  appears  that 
half  of  the  so-called  English  stock  has  virtually 
been  stolen.  It  was  appropriated  in  a  roundabout 
manner  not  readily  explainable,  and  it  is  not  yet 
to  be  seen  exactly  how  the  owners  are  ever  to  get 
back  their  property.  Gould  talked  very  feelingly 
about  his  devotion  to  the  road  and  the  way  he  bad 
aided  it  by  drawing  on  his  private  bank  account ; 
but  the  force  of  what  he  said  on  this  bead  was 
broken,  however,  when  counsel  compelled  him 
to  admit  that  he  had  sold  three  million  of  bonds 
to  himself  for  less  than  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  The  amount  of  stock  now  in  existence  is 
between  seventy-five  and  eighty  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars,  and  the  rogues  would  probably  soon  make 
it  a  round  hundred  millions  but  for  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  restrained  by  the  issuance  of  a 
perpetual  injunction  which  not  even  Judge  Bar¬ 
nard  can  set  aside.  They  have  lost  their  suit 
against  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  road,  and 
the  courts  seem  to  be  slowly  hedging  them  in  on 
every  side.  The  English  investigation  is  near  its 
end,  and  Judge  Blatchford’s  final  order  is  looked 
for  with  interest. 


The  Free  Labor  and  Intelligence  Bureau,  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  city  of  New  York  something 
more  than  a  year  ago,  has  just  furnished  its  first 
annual  report  to  tbe  daily  newspapers.  It  re¬ 
veals  that,  daring  the  year  ending  with  tbe  first 
of  May,  applications  for  employment  were  re¬ 
corded  from  56,833  persons,  of  whom  48,864  se¬ 
cured  situations  through  the  agency  of  the 
Bureau.  How  to  obtain  good  servimts  is  a 
question  of  universal  interest,  and  something 
complimentary  can  be  said  of  Tammany  if  it 
succeeds  in  rarnishing  a  satisfactory  answer. 
The  plan  of  the  Bureau  is  a  good  one  theo¬ 
retically,  though  it  must  impose  upon  the  city  a 
considerable  expense ;  —  every  applicant  shall 
be  subjected  to  scrutiny  os  to  character,  antece¬ 
dents,  and  proficiency ;  the  subsequent  career  of 
those  obtaining  situations  shall  be  fully  recorded 
in  the  books  of  the  agency  ;  and  servants  guilty 
of  dishonesty  or  gross  impropriety  shall  at  once 
and  forever  be  excluded  from  the  further  benefit 
of  the  institution.  A  faithful  and  impartial  ex¬ 
ecution  of  this  plan  could  not  fail  of  resulting  in 
great  benefit  to  really  deserving  persons,  and 
the  expense  thereupon  attendant  would  not  be 
worth  consideration.  The  New  York  agency  is 
able  to  make  a  fine  showing  of  figures  for  its 
first  year,  but  the  system  it  has  inaugurated 
cannot  be  commended  unreservedly  to  other 
cities  till  the  housekeepers  have  been  heard  as  to 
its  practical  operation. 


We  look  upon  it  as  an  exceedingly  good 
omen  that  General  Burnside  was  chosen  com¬ 
mander  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  at 
its  recent  annual  meeting  in  this  city.  General 
Logan  was  not  above  the  suspicion  of  being 
willing  to  use  the  organization  for  political  pur¬ 
poses,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  some  of  General 
Grant’s  superscrviceable  friends  sought  control 
of  it  in  the  interest  of  his  re-clection  to  the 
Presidency.  The  choice  of  the  gallant  Rhode 
Islander  is  an  assurance  that  the  noble  socictv 
cannot  yet  be  prostituted  to  the  ends  of  politi¬ 
cians.  The  most  agreeable  feature  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  reunion  from  first  to  last  was  that  politics 
were  ignored  in  all  its  proceedings.  This  is  a 
state  of  things  wc  hope  to  sec  continued  while 
army  organizations  exist;  they  will  lose  their 
deserved  hold  on  public  good-will  as  soon  as 
they  become  machines  for  this  or  that  man’s 
civil  advancement. 


Louisville  is  now  taking  its  turn  with  the 
negro- in-the-horse- car  excitement,  and,  a.s  might 
have  been  expected,  is  in  a  state  of  high  fever¬ 
ishness.  The  negro  has  long  had  the  right  to 
use  its  street-cars,  but  seems  never  to  have  exer¬ 
cised  it  till  quite  recently.  The  sensitive  Louis- 
villians  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for  the  in¬ 
evitable  hour,  but  they  liv«^  ^ong  in  fancied 
security  and  now  feel  themselves  greatly  ag¬ 
grieved.  The  men  will  probably  accept  the 
situation  in  a  short  time,  but  the  women  declare 
that  they  will  never,  no,  never,  ride  with  the 
negroes.  Their  only  alternative  is  to  go  afoot 
and  congratulate  themselves  that  pedcstrianism 
is  a  thing  with  which  no  act  of  Congress  can 
interfere. 


The  annual  row  of  the  New  York  Merc.antile 
Library  Association  has  taken  place,  and  the 
usual  criminations  and  recriminations  are  now 
finding  expression  in  the  daily  newspapers.  Tbe 
reformers  allege  that  the  regulars  packed  the 
meeting,  and  the  regulars  jirefer  the  same  charge 
against  the  retbrmers.  The  reformers  say  the 
expenditures  of  1870  were  double  those  of  the 


previous  year,  and  insinuate  that  the  funds  of 
the  Association  have  been  used  for  unauthorized 
purposes;  whereto  the  regulars  respond  by  a 
general  denial,  and  offer  to  produce  their  books 
before  any  investigating  committee.  The  right 
Md  wrong  of  all  the  various  questions  at  issue 
it  would  be  folly  in  ns  to  attempt  determining, 
but  it  is  clearly  apparent  that  both  parties  have 
fallen  into  ways  learned  from  the  study  of  Tam¬ 
many’s  methods.  The  division  is  said  to  be  as 
to  whether  the  Librniy  shall  be  opened  on  Sun¬ 
days  ;  whatever  the  fact,  the  doings  of  the  so¬ 
ciety  are  a  public  scandal,  disgraceful  to  every¬ 
body  concerned.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  the 
members  need  a  reform,  no  less  of  morals  than 
of  manners ;  if  Sunday  reading  will  benefit  them 
in  either  of  these  regards,  by  all  means  let  the 
doors  be  set  wide  open  every  Sabbath  of  the 
year. 

The  farewell  and  complimentary  dinner  given 
in  New  York  to  Baron  Gerolt  on  the  eve  of  his 
departure  for  Berlin  was  a  credit  to  the  country 
as  well  as  to  the  gentlemen  by  whom  it  was  ten¬ 
dered.  The  Baron  has  been  the  German  or 
Prussian  minister  at  Washington  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  the  record  of  his  official  career 
is  one  on  which  he  and  his  friends  may  look 
with  just  pride.  He  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
foreign  service  in  the  United  States,  and  his 
clear  good  sense  and  uniform  courtesy  will  l>e 
greatly  missed  in  governmental  circles.  His 
recall  makes  a  social  vacancy  also  at  the  capi¬ 
ta],  which  no  other  diplomat  can  fill  There 
were  few  pleasanter  gatherings  than  those  at  his 
modest  residence,  and  he  was  a  delightful  and 
ever-welcome  guest  wherever  he  chose  to  visit. 
He  goes  home  crowned  with  honors,  and  bear¬ 
ing  the  cordial  good-will  of  all  with  whom  he 
ever  came  in  contact. 


The  North  Carolina  Ku-Klux  and  Conserva¬ 
tives  do  not  seem  to  have  made  very  much  by 
ousting  Governor  Holden,  for  acting  Governor 
Caldwell  bos  arraigned  them  before  the  public 
in  a  most  vigorous  manner.  Further  than  that 
—  he  has  caused  the  arrest  of  about  thirty  per¬ 
sons  charged  with  outrages  in  one  of  the  west¬ 
ern  counties  of  the  State,  and  they  are  now 
under  bonds  for  trial  as  soon  as  the  witnesses 
dare  come  forward  to  give  evidence.  He  gives 
warning,  moreover,  that  if  order  and  security 
are  not  restored  he  will  use  the  sternest  meas¬ 
ures  at  his  command.  This  is  right.  If  neither 
forbearance  nor  admonition  will  check  the  Ku- 
Klux  in  their  murderous  intent,  they  must  re¬ 
ceive  a  few  lessons  in  morals  and  manners  from 
the  hangman’s  rope  or  the  United  States  cav¬ 
alry  pistol. 

The  final  adjustment  of  issues  respecting  the 
Connecticut  election  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to 
every  lover  of  fair  dealing.  That  Jewell  was  the 
choice  of  a  majority  of  those  who  voted  for  Gov¬ 
ernor  there  is  no  room  whatever  for  doubt, 
and  the  Democrats  did  wisely  to  refrain  from 
formally  protesting  against  his  assumption  of 
the  office.  The  legislature  will  be  greatly  dere¬ 
lict  in  its  duty  if  it  does  not  carefully  amend  the 
election  laws  of  the  State,  so  that  there  can 
never  again  be  such  a  state  of  things  as  has  been 
witness^  this  spring.  The  best  measures  to 
secure  perfect  freedom  of  the  ballot  are  unavail¬ 
ing  so  long  as  it  is  possible  to  tamper  with  the 
poll-books  and  poll-boxes  after  an  election. 


Admiral  Porter  doubtless  remembers  the 
story  of  the  man  who  jumped  into  a  bramble-bush 
and  .scratched  out  his  eyes,  and  then  jumped 
into  another  to  scratch  them  in  again.  Having 
lost  his  good  n.amc  by  writing  letters,  he  seeiii.s 
to  have  thought  he  could  regain  it  hy  writing 
another.  He  did  so  and  sent  it  on  to  the  army 
reunion  recently  held  in  this  city.  The  soldiers 
refused  to  hear  it  read,  and  we  suppose  it  went 
into  the  waste-paper  basket.  And  served  him 
right,  is  the  general  verdict  on  the  part  of  those 
who  trouble  themselves  to  think  of  the  matter. 
Evidently,  writing  letters  is  not  the  Admiral’s 
forte ;  let  him  abjure  the  pen  and  stick  diligently 
to  his  official  duties. 


—  Cleveland  is  boring  gas  wells. 

—  Petersburg,  not  Richmond,  will  hold  a  to¬ 
bacco  fair  this  year. 

—  The  tobacco-bug  is  making  himself  or  her¬ 
self  unpleasantly  familiar  in  Kentucky. 

—  “  No  definable  domiciliary  ubiety  ”  is  one 
of  the  glaring  defects  of  a  New  Orleanist. 

—  There  is  a  revival  of  letters  in  Italy.  Last 
year  upwards  of  two  thousand  books  were 
printed  there. 

— New  Hampshire  rejoiees  because  its  state 
prison,  under  tlie  new  management,  is  commen¬ 
cing  to  pay  abundantly. 

—  The  New  York  street  railways  are  running 
four-horse  smoking-cars.  'Phe  p^ace  street-car 
is  still  the  sensation  in  Gotham. 

—  There  is  a  colt  in  Kansas  whose  fore  feet 
are  like  the  feet  of  a  bear,  and  whose  hind  feet 
have  claws  like  the  feet  of  a  dog. 

—  New  York  has  had  an  acces.sion  to  its  pop¬ 
ulation  in  the  shape  of  some  Polish  soldiers,  who 
got  “  polished  off  ”  in  the  ranks  of  the  French 
army  during  the  late  war. 

—  Fourteen  thousand  quarts  of  strawberries 
were  recently  shipped  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  as  the 
results  of  the  first  picking  of  a  one-huudred- 
acre  patch  in  that  vicinity. 
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[Entered  accordiDg  to  Act  of  OongreM,  in  the  year  18T1, 
by  J.tMCK  K  OsoooD  A  Co. ,  in  the  OIBco  of  the  Librs- 
riu  of  Congresa,  at  iVaehington.] 


A  TERRIBLE  TEMFrATION. 

A  STOUY  OF  TO-DAY. 


By  CHARLES  READE, 

ACrnOB  OF  “  FOOL  PL.it,’’  “  ORIFFITII  O.IOXT,”  “  POT 
YOUBMELF  IK  Ills  PL.VCE.” 


CHAPTER  THE  SEVENTEENTH. 

The  lady  put  her  hand  to  her  heart  and 
wa.s  silent  a  long  time. 

At  last  she  said  doggedly,  but  faintly, 

“  You  will  go  with  me  to  that  place  to-mor¬ 
row,  one  of  you.” 

“  I  ’ll  CO,  my  lady,”  s.aid  Moss.  “  Will, 
here,  had  better  not  show  his  lace.  They 
might  take  the  law  on  him  fur  that  there 
shot.” 

Drake  hung  his  head,  and  his  ardor  was 
evidently  cooled  by  discovering  that  Sir 
Charles  had  been  taken  to  a  madhouse. 

Lady  Bassett  saw  and  sighed,  and  said 
she  would  take  Moss  to  show  her  the  way. 

At  eleven  o’clock  next  morning,  a  licht 
carriage  and  pair  came  round  to  the  Hall 
gate,  and  a  large  basket,  a  portmanteau, 
and  a  bag,  were  placed  on  the  roof  under 
care  of  Muss.  Smaller  packages  were  put 
inside  ;  and  Lady  Bassett  and  ner  maid  got 
in,  Ixith  dressed  in  black. 

They  reached  Bellevue  House  at 
halt  past  two.  The  lodge  gate  was 
open,  to  Lady  Bassett’s  surprise, 
and  they  drove  through  some  pleas¬ 
ant  grounds  to  a  large  white  house. 

The  place  at  first  sight  had  no 
distinctive  character;  great  inge¬ 
nuity  had  been  used  to  secure  Uie 
inmates  without  seeming  to  incar¬ 
cerate  them.  There  were  no  bars 
to  the  lower  front  windows,  and 
the  side  windows,  with  their  de¬ 
fences,  were  shrouded  by  shrubs. 

The  sentinels  were  out  of  sight 
or  employed  on  some  occupation  or 
other,  but  within  call,  l^me  pa¬ 
tients  were  playing  at  cricket :  some 
ladies  looking  on  ;  others  strolling 
on  the  gravel  with  a  nurse  dressed 
very  much  like  themselves,  who  did 
not  obtrude  her  functions  unneces¬ 
sarily.  All  was  apparent  indifier- 
ence,  and  Argus-eyed  vigilance. 

So  much  tor  the  surface. 

Of  course,  even  at  this  moment, 
some  of  the  lucked  rooms  had  vio¬ 
lent  and  iiii.serable  inmates. 

The  Hall  door  opimed  a.s  the  car¬ 
riage  drew  u}) ;  a  respectable  ser¬ 
vant  came  forward. 

Lady  Bassett  handed  him  her 
card,  and  said,  “  1  am  come  to  see 
my  husband,  sir.” 

The  man  never  moved  a  muscle, 
b’lt  said,  “  You  must  wait,  if  you 
please,  till  I  take  your  card  in.” 

He  so.-m  returned  and  said,  “  Dr. 

Suaby  is  not  here,  but  the  gentle¬ 
man  in  charge  will  see  you.” 

Lady  Bassett  got  out,  and,  beck¬ 
oning  Mary  Wells,  followed  the  servant  in¬ 
to  a  curious  room,  half  library,  half  chemist’s 
shop;  they  called  it  “  the  la'lxiratorv.” 

Here  she  found  a  tall  man  leaning  on  a 
dirty  mantel-iiiece,  who  received  her  stifHj'. 
He  had  a  pale  mustache,  very  thin  lips,  and 
altogether  a  severe  manner.  His  head  bald, 
rather  prematurely,  and  whiskers  abundant. 

Lady  Bas.^ett  looked  him  all  over  with  one 
glance  of  her  woman’s  eye,  and  saw  she  had 
a  hard  and  vain  man  to  deal  with. 

“  Are  you  the  gentleman  to  whom  this 
house  belongs  ?  ”  she  faltered. 

“  No,  m.auam ;  I  am  in  charge  during  Dr. 
Suaby’s  absence.” 

“  'I'liat  comes  to  the  same  tiling.  Sir,  I 
am  come  to  see  my  dear  husband.” 

“  Have  you  an  onler  ?  ” 

“  An  onler,  sir?  I  am  his  wife.” 

Mr.  .Salter  shrugged  his  shoulders  a  little, 
and  said,  “  I  have  no  authority  to  let  any 
visitor  see  a  patient  without  an  order  from 
the  jierson  by  whose  authority  he  is  placed 
here,  or  else  an  order  from  the  Commission¬ 
ers.” 

”  But  that  cannot  apply  to  his  wife ;  to 
her  who  is  one  with  him,  for  better,  for  worse, 
in  sickness  or  health.” 

“It  seems  hal'd ;  but  1  have  no  discretion 
in  the  matter.  The  patient  only  came  yes¬ 
terday —  much  excited.  He  is  better  to¬ 
day,  and  an  interview  with  yon  would  ex¬ 
cite  him  again.” 

“  O  no  I  no  I  no  1  I  can  always  soothe  him. 
I  will  be  so  mild,  so  gentle.  You  can  be 
present,  and  hear  every  word  I  say.  I  will 
only  kiss  him,  and  toll  him  who  has  done  this, 


and  to  be  brave,  for  his  wife  watches  over 
him ;  and,  sir,  I  will  heg  him  to  be  patient, 
and  not  blame  you  nor  any  of  the  people 
here.” 

“Very  proper,  very  proper;  but  really 
this  interview  must  be  iiostponed  till  you 
have  an  order,  or  Dr.  Suaby  returns.  He 
can  violate  his  own  rules  if  he  likes ;  but  I 
cannot,  and,  indeed,  I  dare  not.” 

“  Dare  not  let  a  lady  see  her  husband  ? 
Then  you  are  not  a  man.  O,  can  this  be 
Ei^land  ?  It  is  too  inhuman.” 

'Then  she  began  to  cry,  and  wring  her 
hands. 

“  This  is  very  painful,”  said  Mr.  Salter, 
and  left  the  room. 

’The  respectable  servant  looked  in  soon  af¬ 
ter,  and  Lady  Bassett  told  him,  between  her 
sobs,  that  she  had  brought  some  clothes  and 
things  for  her  husband.  “  Surely,  sir,”  said 
she,  “  they  will  not  refuse  me  that  1  ” 

“  Lord,  no,  ma’am,”  said  the  man.  “  You 
can  give  them  to  the  keeper  and  nurse  in 
charge  of  him.” 

Lady  Bassett  slipped  a  guinea  into  the 
man’s  hand  directly.  “  Let  me  see  those 
people,”  said  she. 

Ime  man  winked,  and  vanished  :  he  soon 
reappeared,  and  said  loudly,  “  Now,  madam, 
if  you  will  order  the  things  into  the  hall.” 

Lady  Bassett  came  out  and  gave  the  order. 

A  snort,  bull  necked  man  and  rather  a 
[iretty  young  woman  with  a  flaunting  cap, 
bestirred  themselves  gettinor  <lown  the  things; 
and  Mr.  Salter  came  out  and  looked  on. 


finder  against  Mr.  Bassett ;  he  had  the  law 
on  nis  side.  Sir  Charles  was  evidently  in¬ 
sane  ;  it  was  quite  proper  he  should  be  put 
in  security  before  he  did  some  mischief  to 
himself  or  Lady  Bassett.  “  They  say,  why 
was  he  hidden  for  two  months,  if  there  was 
not  something  very  wrong  Y  ” 

Lady  Bassett  ordered  the  carriage  and 


paid  several  calls,  to  counteract  this  fatal  i  she  wore 


“  And  now,”  said  Lady  Bassett,  “  I  shall 
dress  you.”  And  she  took  a  loose  full  dress 
out  of  her  wardrobe,  and  made  Mary  Wells 
put  it  on ;  but  firi-t  she  inserted  some  stuflSng 
so  adroitly,  that  Mary  seemed  very  buxom, 
but  what  she  wished  to  hide  was  hidden. 
Not  so  Lady  Bassett  herself.  Her  figure 
looked  much  rounder  than  in  the  last  dress 


impression. 

She  found,  to  her  horror,  she  might  as  well 
try  to  move  a  rock.  There  was  plenty  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  pity ;  but  the  moment  she  began  to 
assure  them  her  husband  was  not  insane  she 
was  met  with  the  dead  silence  of  polite  in¬ 
credulity.  One  or  two  old  friends  went  fur¬ 
ther,  and  stud,  “  My  dear,  we  are  told  he  could 
not  be  taken  away  without  two  doctors’  cer¬ 
tificates;  now,  consider,  they  must  know 
better  than  you.  Have  patience,  and  let 
them  cure  him.” 

Lady  Bassett  withdrew  her  friendship  on 
the  spot  from  two  ladies  for  contradicting 
her  on  such  a  subject,  and  retired  home  al¬ 
most  wild  herself. 

In  the  village  her  carriage  was  stopped  by 
a  woman  with  her  hair  all  flying,  who  told 
her  in  a  lamentable  voice  that  Squire  Bassett 
had  sent  nine  men  to  prison  for  taking  Sir 
Charles’s  part  and  ill-treating  his  captors. 

“  My  lawyer  shall  defend  them  at  my  ex¬ 
pense,”  said  Lady  Bassett  with  a  sigh. 

At  last  she  got  home,  and  went  up  to  her 
own  room,  and  there  was  Mary  Wells  wait¬ 
ing  to  dress  her. 


“  A  ’SYLUM,  MY  LADY  !  ”  (SEE  PAGE  486.) 

Lady  Bassett  called  Mary  Wells,  and  ]  She  tottered  in,  and  sank  into  a  chair, 
gave  her  a  five-pound  note  to  slip  into  the  But,  after  this  teiiqiorary  exhaustion,  came 
man’s  hand.  She  telegrapheil  the  girl,  who  |  a  rising  temjiest  of  passion ;  her  eyes  roved, 
instantly  came  near  her  with  an  india-rub- 


With  all  this  she  was  late  for  dinner,  and, 
when  she  went  down,  Mr.  Angelo  had  just 
finished  telling  Mr.  Oldfield  of  the  mishap 
to  the  villagers. 

Lady  Bassett  came  in  animated  and  beau¬ 
tiful. 

Dinner  was  announced  directly,  and  a  com¬ 
monplace  conversation  kept  up  till  the  ser¬ 
vants  were  got  rid  of.  She  then  told  Mr. 
Oldfield  how  she  had  been  refused  admit¬ 
tance  to  Sir  Charles  at  Bellevue  House,  a 

Elain  proof,  to  her  mind,  they  knew  her  hus- 
and  was  not  insane ;  and  begged  him  to  act 
with  energy,  and  get  Sir  Charles  out,  before 
his  reason  could  be  permanently  injured  by 
the  outrage,  and  the  horror  of  his  situation. 

This  led  to  a  discussion,  in  which  Mr. 
Angelo  and  Lady  Bassett  threw  out  various 
suggestions,  and  Mr.  Oldfield  cooled  their 
anlor  with  sound  objections.  He  was  famil- 
I  iar  with  the  Statutes  de  Lunatico,  and  said 
they  had  bten  strictlv  observed,  both  in  the 
,  capture  of  Sir  Charles,  and  in  Mr.  Salter’s 
refusal  to  let  the  wife  see  the  husband.  In 
short,  he  appeared  either  unable  or  unwill- 
I  ing  to  see  anything  except  the  strong  legal 
position  of  the  adverse  party. 

Mr.  Oldfield  was  one  of  those 
prudent  lawyers,  who  search  for 
the  adversary’s  strong  points,  that 
their  clients  may  not  be  taken  by 
surprise  ;  and  that  is  very  wise  of 
them.  But  wise  things  require  'o 
be  done  wisely :  he  sometimes  car¬ 
ried  this  system  so  far  as  to  dis¬ 
courage  his  client  too  much.  It  is 
a  fine  thing  to  make  your  client 
think  his  case  the  weaker  of  the 
two,  and  then  win  it  for  him  easily  ; 
that  gratifies  your  own  fitible,  pro¬ 
fessional  vanity.  But  suppose,  with 
your  discouraging  him  so,  he  flings 
up,  or  compromises,  a  winning 
case  ?  Su|)pose  he  takes  the  liufl', 
and  goes  to  some  other  lawyer, 
who  will  warm  him  with  hopes,  in¬ 
stead  of  ciHiling  him  .with  a  one¬ 
sided  and  hostile  view  of  his  case  ? 

In  the  present  discussion  Mr. 
Oldfield’s  habit  of  beginning  by 
admiring  his  adversaries,  toirether 
with  his  knowledge  of  law  and  little 
else,  and  his  secret  conviction  that 
Sir  Charles  was  unsound  of  mind, 
combined  to  jiaralyze  him ;  and, 
not  ’oeing  a  man  of  invention,  he 
could  not  see  his  way  out  of  the 
wootl  at  all :  he  could  negative  Mr. 
Angelo’s  suggestions,  and  give  gootl 
reasons,  but  he  could  not,  or  did 
not,  suggest  anything  better  to  be 
done. 

Lady  Bassett  listenetl  to  his  neg¬ 
ative  wisdom  with  a  bitter  smile 
and  said  at  last,  with  a  sigh,  “  It 
seems,  then,  we  are  to  sit  imiet, 
and  do  nothing,  while  Mr.  Bassett  and  his 
solicitor  strike  blow  upon  blow.  There 
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ber  bath,  and,  aflecting  ignorance,  asked 
her  what  that  was. 

Lady  Bassett  dropped  three  sovereigns 
into  the  bath,  and  said,  “  Ten  times,  twen¬ 
ty  times  that,  if  you  are  kind  to  him.  Tell 
him  it  is  his  cousin’s  doing,  but  his  wife 
watches  over  him.” 

“  All  right,”  said  the  girl.  “  Come  again 
when  the  doctor  is  here.” 

All  this  passed,  in  swift  whispers,  a  few 
yards  from  Air.  Salter,  and  he  now  came  for¬ 
ward  and  offered  his  arm  to  conduct  Lady 
Ba«sett  to  the  carriage. 

But  the  wretched,  heart-broken  wife  for¬ 
got  her  art  of  pleasing.  She  shrank  from 
him  with  a  faint  cry  of  aversion,  and  got  in¬ 
to  her  carriage  unaided.  Alary  Wells  fol¬ 
lowed  her. 

Mr.  Salter  was  unwilling  to  receive  this 
rebuflf.  He  followed  and  said,  “  The  clothes 
shall  be  given  with  any  message  you  may 
think  fit  to  intrust  to  me.” 

Lady  Bassett  tnmsd  away  sharply  from 
him,  and  said  to  Mary  Wells,  “  Tell  him  to 
drive  home.  Home  I  I  have  none  now.  Its 
light  is  tom  from  me.” 

The  carriage  drove  away  as  she  uttered 
these  piteous  words. 

She  cried  at  intervals  all  the  way  home ; 
and  could  hardly  drag  herself  up  stairs  to 
bed. 

Mr.  Angelo  called  next  day  with  bad 
newft  Net  a  magistrate  would  move  a 


her  fingers  worked,  and  her  heart  seemed  to 
come  out  of  her  in  words  of  fire.  “  I  have 
not  a  friend  in  all  tlie  countv.  That  villain 
has  only  to  say  ‘  Mad,’  and  afl  turn  from  me, 
as  if  an  angel  of  truth  had  said  ‘  Criminal.’ 
We  have  no  friend  but  one,  and  she  is  my 
servant.  Now  go  and  envy  wealth  and  titles. 
No  wife  in  this  parish  is  so  poor  as  1 ;  power¬ 
less  in  the  folds  of  a  serpent.  I  can’t  see  inv 
husband,  without  an  orderfrom  him.  He  is  all 
power,  I  and  mine  all  weakness.”  She  raised 
her  clenched  fists,  she  clutched  her  beautiful 
hair  as  if  she  would  tear  it  out  by  the  roots. 
“  I  shall  go  mad !  I  shall  go  mad !  No !  ” 
said  she,  all  of  a  sudden.  “  'That  will  not  do. 
'That  is  what  he  wants  —  and  then  my  darling 
would  be  defenceless.  1  will  not  go  mad.” 
Then  suddenly  grinding  her  white  teeth, 
“  I  ’ll  teach  him  to  drive  a  lady  to  despair. 
I’ll  fight.” 

She  descended,  almost  without  a  break, 
from  the  fury  of  a  Pythoness  to  a  strange 
calm.  Oh  1  then  it  is  her  sex  are  danger^ 
ous. 

“  Don’t  look  so  pale,”  said  she,  and  she 
actually  smiled.  “  All  is  fair  against  so 
foul  a  villsiin.  You  and  I  will  defeat  him. 
Dress  me,  Mary.” 

Mary  Wells,  carried  away  by  the  unusual 
violence  of  a  superior  mind,  was  quite  bewil¬ 
dered. 

Lady  Bassett  smiled  a  strange  smile,  and 
said,  “  I  ’ll  show  you  how  to  dress  me  ” ;  and 
■he  did  give  her  a  lesson  that  astonished  her. 


—  I  ’ll  fight  my  own  battle ;  and  do  you 
try  and  find  some  way  of  defending  the 
jKior  souls  that  are  in  trouble  liecause  ihey 
did  not  sit  with  their  hands  before  them 
when  their  benefactor  was  outraged.  Com¬ 
mand  my  pur.-e,  if  money  will  save  them 
from  a  pri>on.” 

Tlien  she  rose  with  dignity,  and  walked 
like  a  cameleopard  all  down  the  room  on 
the  side  opposite  to  Mr.  Oldfield.  Angelo 
flew  to  open  the  door,  and  in  a  whisper 
begged  a  word  with  her  in  private.  She 
bowed  as.sent,  and  jiassed  on  liom  the  room. 

“  What  a  fine  creature !  ”  said  Mr.  Old¬ 
field.  “  How  she  walks  1  ” 

Mr.  Angelo  made  no  reply  to  this,  but 
asked  him  what  was  to  be  done  for  the  poor 
men :  “  they  will  be  up  before  the  Bench, 
to-morrow.” 

Stung  a  little  by  Lady  Bassett’s  remark, 
Mr.  Oldfield  answered  promptly,  “  We  must 
get  some  tradesmen  tojbail  them,  with  our 
money.  It  will  only  be  a  few  pounds  apiece. 
If  the  bail  is  accepted,  they  shall  ofier  pe¬ 
cuniary  compensation,  and  get  up  a  defence ; 
find  somebody  to  swear  Sir  Charles  was 
sane,  —  that  sort  of  evidence  is  always  to  be 
got.  Counsel  must  do  the  rest.  Simple 
natives  —  benefactor  outraged  —  honest  im¬ 
pulse  —  regretted  the  moment  they  under¬ 
stood  the  capture  had  been  legally  made. 
Then  throw  dirt  on  the  plaintiff.  He  is 
malicious,  and  can  be  proved  to  have  fisr- 
swom  himself  in  Bassett  r.  Bassett.” 

A  tap  at  the  door,  and  Mary  Weil*  pot  in 
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her  head.  “  If  you  please,  sir,  my  lady  is 
tired,  and  she  wishes  to  say  a  word  to  you 
before  she  goes  up  stairs.” 

“  Excuse  me  one  minute,”  said  Mr.  An¬ 
gelo,  and  followed  Mary  Wells.  She 
ushered  him  into  a  boudoir,  where  he  found 
Lady  Bassett  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  with 
her  bead  on  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  fixed 
sadly  on  the  carpet. 

Siie  smiled  faintly  to  him,  and  said, 
“  Well,  what  do  you  wish  to  say  to  me  ?  ” 

“  It  is  about  &(r.  Oldfield.  He  is  clearly 
incompetent.” 

“I  don’t  know.  I  snubbed  him,  poor 
man :  but  if  the  law  is  all  gainst  us !  ” 

“  How  does  he  know  that  ?  He  assumes 
it,  because  he  is  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the 
enemy.  How  does  he  know  they  have  done 
evenfthhifl  the  Act  of  Parliament  requires  ? 
And,  if  they  have,  Law  is  not  invincible. 
When  Law  defies  Morality-,  it  getsbafiled,  and 
trampled  on,  in  all  civilized  conununities.” 

“  I  never  heard  that  before.” 

“  But  you  would,  if  you  had  been  at  Ox¬ 
ford,”  said  he,  smiling. 

“  Ah  I  ” 

“  What  we  want  is  a  man  of  genius,  of  in¬ 
vention,  a  man  who  will  see  every  chance, 
take  ever)’  chance  lawful  or  unlawful,  and 
fight  with  all  manner  of  weapons.” 

Lady  Bassett's  eye  flashed  a  moment. 
“  Ah  I  ”  said  she ;  “  but  where  can  I  find  such 
a  man,  with  knowledge  to  guide  his  zeal  ?  ” 
“  1  think  I  know  of  a  man,  who  could  at  all 
events  advise  you,  if  vou  would  ask  him.” 
“Ahl  Who?” 

“  He  is  a  writer ;  and  opinions  vary  as  to 
his  merit.  Some  say  he  has  talent ;  others 
say  it  is  all  eccentricity  and  afliectation. 
One  thing  is  certain,  his  books  brin^  about 
the  changes  he  demands.  And  then  he  is  in 
c.'.inest :  he  has  taken  a  good  many  alleged 
lunatics  out  of  confinement.” 

“  Is  it  possible  ?  then  let  us  apply  to  him 
at  once.” 

“  He  lives  in  London ;  but  I  have  a  friend 
who  knows  him.  May  I  send  an  outline  to 
him  through  that  friend,  and  ask  him  whether 
he  can  advise  you  in  the  matter  ?  ” 

“You  may;  and  thank  you  a  thousand 
times !  ” 

“  A  mind  like  that,  with  knowledge,  zeal, 
and  invention,  must  surely  throw  some  light.” 
“  One  would  think  so,  dear  friend.” 

“  I  ’ll  write  to-night,  and  send  a  letter  to 
Greatrex ;  we  shall  perhaps  get  an  answer 
the  day  after  to-morrow.” 

“  Ah,  you  are  not  the  one  to  go  to  sleep  in 
the  service  of  a  friend.  A  writer,  did  you  say  ? 
What  does  he  write  ?  ” 

“  Fiction.” 

“  What,  novels  ?  ” 

“  And  dramas  and  all.” 

Lady  Bassett  sighed  incredulously.  “I 
should  never  think  of  going  to  Fiction  for 
wisdom.” 

“  When  the  Family  Galas  were  about  to 
l>e  executed  unjustly,  with  the  consent  of  all 
the  lawyers  and  statesmen  in  France,  one 
man  in  a  nation  saw  the  error,  and  fought 
for  the  innocent,  and  saved  them  ;  and  dbat 
one  wise  man  in  a  nation  of  fools  was  a 
writer  of  fiction.” 

“  Ah  I  a  learned  Oxonian  can  always  an¬ 
swer  a  poor  ignorant  thing  like  me.  One 
swallow  does  not  make  summer,  for  all  that.” 

“  But  this  writer’s  fictions  are  not  like  the 
novels  you  read ;  they  are  works  of  laborious 
research.  Besides  he  is  a  lawyer,  as  well  as 
a  novelist.” 

“  O,  if  he  is  a  lawyer  I  ” 

“  Then  I  may  write.” 

“Yes,”  smdLady  Bassett, despondingly. 

“  What  is  to  become  of  Oldfield  ?  ” 

“  Send  him  to  the  drawing-room.  I  will 
go  down,  and  endure  him  for  another  hour. 
You  can  write  your  letter  here,  and  then 
please  come  and  relieve  me  of  Mr.  Negative.” 

She  rang,  and  ordered  cofiee  and  tea  into 
the  drawing-room ;  and  Mr.  Oldfield  found 
her  very  cold  company. 

In  half  an  hour  Mr.  Angelo  came  down, 
looking  flushed  and  very  handsome;  and 
Lady  Bassett  had  some  fresh  tea  made  for 
him. 

This  done,  she  bade  the  gentlemen  good 
nitrbt,  and  went  to  her  room :  here  she  found 
Mary  W'ells  full  of  curiosity  to  know  whether 
the  lawj-er  would  get  Sir  Charles  out  of  the 
as^'lum. 

Lady  Bassett  gave  loose  to  her  indigna¬ 
tion,  and  said  nothing  was  to  be  expected 
from  such  a  Nullity.  “  Mary,  he  could  not 
see.  I  gave  him  every  opportunity.  I 
walked  slowly  down  the  room  before  him 
after  dinner ;  and  I  came  into  the  drawing 
room  and  moved  about,  and  yet  be  could 
not  see.” 

^  “  Then  you  will  have  to  teU  him,  that  is  all.” 

“  Never ;  no  more  shall  you.  I  ’ll  not 
trust  my  fate,  and  Sir  Charles’s,  to  a  man 
that  has  no  eyes.” 


For  this  feminine  reason  she  took  a  spite 
against  poor  Oldfield :  but,  to  Mr.  Angelo, 
she  suppressed  the  real  reason,  and  entered 
into  that  ardent  gentleman’s  grounds  of  dis¬ 
content,  though  these  alone  would  not  have 
entirely  dissolved  her  respect  for  the  family 
solicitor. 

Next  afternoon  Angelo  came  to  her  in 
great  distress  and  ire.  “  Beaten  I  beaten  I 
and  all  through  our  adversaries  having  more 
talent.  Mr.  Bassett  did  not  appear  at  first. 
Wlieeler  excused  him  on  the  ground  that 
his  wife  was  seriously  ill  through  the  fright. 
Bassett’s  servants  were  called,  and  swore  to 
the  damage  and  to  the  men,  all  but  one. 
He  got  ofi.  Then  Oldfield  made  a  dry 
speech ;  and  a  tradesman  he  had  prepared 
offered  bail.  The  magistrates  were  consult¬ 
ing,  when  in  burst  Mr.  Bassett  all  in  black, 
and  made  a  speech  fifty  times  stronger  than 
Oldfield’s,  and  sobbed,  and  told  them  the 
rioters  had  frightened  his  wife  so  she  had 
been  prematurely  confined,  and  the  child 
was  dead.  Could  they  take  bail  for  a  riot, 
a  dastardlv  attack  by  a  mob  of  cowards  on 
a  poor  defenceless  woman,  the  gentlest  and 
most  inoffensive  creature  in  England  ? 
Then  he  went  on :  “  They  were  told  I  was 
not  in  the  house ;  and  then  they  found  cour¬ 
age  to  fling  stones,  to  terrify  my  wife  and 
kul  my  child.  Poor  soul !  ”  he  said,  “  she 
lies  between  life  and  death  herself :  and  I 
come  here  in  an  agony  of  fear,  but  I  come 
for  justice ;  the  man  of  straw,  who  offers 
bail,  is  furnished  with  the  money  by  those 
who  stimulated  the  outrage.  Defeat  that 
fraud,  and  teach  these  cowards,  who  war  on 
defenceless  ladies,  that  there  is  humanity, 
and  justice,  and  law  in  the  land.”  Then 
Oldfield  tried  to  answer  him  with  his  hems 
and  his  haws :  but  Bassett  turned  on  him 
like  a  giant,  and  swept  him  away.” 

“  Poor  woman  1  ” 

“  Ah  1  that  is  true :  I  am  afraid  I  have 
thought  too  little  of  her.  But  you  suffer, 
and  so  must  she.  It  is  the  most  terrible 
feud :  one  would  think  this  was  Corsica,  in¬ 
stead  of  England,  only  the  fighting  is  not 
done  with  daggers.  But,  after  this,  pray 
lean  no  more  on  that  Oldfield.  We  were 
all  carried  away  at  first ;  hut  now  I  think  of 
it  Bassett  must  have  been  in  the  Court,  and 
held  back  to  make  the  climax.  O  yes  I  it 
was  another  surprise  and  another  success. 
They  are  all  sent  to  jail.  Superior  gener¬ 
alship  1  If  Wheeler  had  been  our  man,  we 
should  have  had  eight  wives  crj  ing  for  pity, 
each  with  one  cbUd  in  her  arms,  and  an¬ 
other  holding  on  to  her  apron.  Do,  pray. 
Lady  Bassett,  dismiss  that  Nullity.” 

“  O,  I  cannot  do  that ;  he  is  Sir  Charles’s 
lawyer ;  but  I  have  promised  you  to  seek  ad¬ 
vice  elsewhere,  and  so  I  will.” 

The  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the 
tolling  of  the  church-bell. 

The  first  note  startled  Lady  Bassett,  and 
she  turned  pale. 

“  I  must  leave  you,”  said  Angelo,  regret¬ 
fully.  “  I  have  to  bury  Mr.  Bassett’s  little 
boy :  he  lived  an  hour.” 

Lady  Bassett  sat,  and  heard  the  bell  toll. 

Strange  sad  thoughts  passed  through  her 
mind.  “  Is  it  saddest  when  it  tolls,  or  when 
it  rings  —  that  bell  ?  He  has  killed  his 
own  child,  by  robbing  me  of  my  husband. 
We  are  in  the  hands  of  God,  after  all,  let 
Wheeler  be  ever  so  cunning,  and  Oldfield 
ever  so  simple.  —  And  1  am  not  acting  by 
that.  —  Where  is  my  trust  in  God’s  justice  ? 
—  O  thou  of  little  faith !  —  What  shall  I 
do  V  Love  is  stronger  in  me  than  faith,  — 
stronger  than  anything  in  heaven  or  earth. 
God  forgive  me  —  God  help  me  —  I  will  go 
back. 

“  But  O,  to  stand  still,  and  be  good,  and 
simple,  and  so  see  my  husband  trampled  on 
by  a  cunning  villain  1 

“  Why  is  there  a  future  state,  where 
everything  is  to  be  different  ?  no  hate ;  no 
injustice ;  all  love.  Why  is  it  not  all  of  a 
piece  ?  Why  begin  wrong,  if  it  is  to  end 
all  right  ?  If  I  was  omnipotent,  it  should 
be  right  from  the  first.  —  O  thou  of  little 
faith  I  —  Ah  me  I  it  is  hard  to  see  fools  and 
devils,  and  realize  angels  unseen.  O  that  I 
could  shut  my  eyes  in  faith,  and  go  to  sleep, 
and  drift  on  the  right  path  ;  for  I  shall  never 
take  it  with  my  eyes  open,  and  my  heart 
bleeding  for  him.” 

Then  her  head  fell  languidly  back,  her 
eyes  closed,  and  the  tears  welled  through 
them :  they  knew  the  way  by  this  time. 


CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTEENTH. 

Next  morning  in  came  Mr.  Angelo,  with 
glowing  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes. 

“  I  have  got  a  letter,  a  most  gratifying 
one.  My  fnend  called  on  Mr.  Rolfe,  and 
gave  him  my  lines ;  and  he  replies  direct  to 
me.  May  I  read  you  his  letter  ?  ” 


“  O  yes.” 

“  ‘  Dear  Sir,  —  The  case  you  have  sent  me,  of  a 
yentleman  confined  on  certificates  by  order  of  an  in¬ 
terested  relative, —  as  you  presume,  for  you  hare  not 
seen  the  order, —  and  on  grounds  you  mink  insuffi¬ 
cient,  is  interesting,  and  some  of  it  looks  true :  but 
there  are  gaps  in  the  statement,  and  1  dure  not  ad¬ 
vise  in  so  nice  a  matter  till  these  are  filled ;  hut  that 
I  suspect  can  only  be  done  by  the  lady  herself.  She 
had  Better  cedi  on  me  in  person ;  it  mau  be  worth  her 
while.  At  home  every  day  10  — 3,  this  week.  As 
for  yourself,  you  need  not  address  me  through 
Greatrex.  I  have  seen  you  pull  No.  6,  and  afier- 
wards  stroke,in  the  University  boat,  and  you  dived  in 
Portsmouth  harbor,  and  saved  a  sailor.  See 
“  Ryde  Journal,"  Aug.  10,  p.  4,  col.  3 ;  cited  in 
my  Day-book  Aug.  10,  and  also  in  my  Index  homi- 
num,  in  voce  “  Angelo  ”  —  ha  !  ha !  here ’s  a  fel¬ 
low  for  detail. 

“  ‘  I'ours  very  truly, 

“  ‘  Kolfe.’  ” 

“  And  did  you  ?  ” 

“  Did  I  what  ?  ” 

“  Dive,  and  save  a  soldier.” 

“  No ;  I  nailed  him  just  as  he  was  sink¬ 
ing.” 

“  How  good  and  brave  you  are !  ” 

Angelo  blushed  like  a  girl.  “  It  makes 
me  too  happy,  to  hear  such  words  from  vou. 
But  I  vote  we  don’t  talk  about  me.  ^ill 
you  call  on  Mr.  Rolfe.” 

“  Is  he  married  ?  ” 

Angelo  opened  his  eyes  at  the  question. 
“  I  think  not,”  said  he :  “  Indeed  I  know  he 
is  not.” 

“  Could  you  get  him  down  here  ?  ” 

Angelo  shook  his  head.  “  if  he  knew 
you  —  perhaps  —  but  can  you  expect  him  to 
come  here  upon  your  business?  These 
popular  writers  are  spoiled  by  the  ladies.  I 
doubt  if  he  would  walk  across  the  street  to 
advise  a  stranger.  Candidly,  why  should 
■  he  ?  ” 

“  No ;  and  it  was  ridiculous  vanity  to  sup¬ 
pose  he  would.  But  I  never  called  on  a 
gentleman  in  my  life.” 

“  Take  me  with  you.  You  can  go  up  at 
nine,  and  be  back  to  a  late  dinner.” 

“  I  shall  never  have  the  courage  to  go. 
Let  me  have  his  letter.” 

He  gave  her  the  letter,-  and  she  took  it 
away. 

At  six  o’clock  she  sent  Mary  Wells  to 
Mr.  Angelo,  with  a  note  to  say  she  had  stud¬ 
ied  Mr.  Rolfe’s  letter,  and  there  was  more 
in  it  than  she  had  thought ;  but  his  going 
off*  from  her  husband  to  boat-racing  seemed 
trivial,  and  she  could  not  make  up  her  mind 
to  go  to  London  to  consult  a  novelist  on  such 
a  serious  matter. 

At  nine  she  sent  to  say  she  should  go, 
but  could  not  think  of  dragging  him  there  : 
.she  should  take  her  maid. 

Before  eleven,  she  half  repented  this  reso¬ 
lution,  but  her  maid  kept  her  to  it :  and  at 
half  past  twelve  next  dav  they  reached  Mr. 
Kolfe’s  door ;  an  old-fashioned,  mean-look¬ 
ing  house,  in  one  of  the  briskest  thorough¬ 
fares  of  the  metropolis ;  a  cab-stand  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  door,  and  a  tide  of  omnibuses  jiass- 
inw  it. 

Lady  Bassett  viewed  the  place  discontent¬ 
edly,  and  said  to  herself,  “  What  a  poky 
little  place  for  a  writer  to  live  in;  how  noisy, 
how  unpoetical.” 

They  knocked  at  the  door.  It  was  opened 
by  a  maid-servant. 

“  Is  Mr.  Rolfe  at  home  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  ma’am.  Please  give  me  your  card 
and  write  the  business.” 

Lady  Bassett  took  out  her  card,  and  wrote 
a  line  or  two  on  the  back  of  it.  The  maid 
glanced  at  it,  and  showed  her  into  a  room, 
while  she  took  the  card  to  her  master. 

The  room  was  rather  long,  low,  and  non¬ 
descript.  Scarlet  flock  paper.  Curtains 
and  sofas  green  Utrecht  velvet.  Wood¬ 
work  and  pillars  white  and  gold.  Two  win¬ 
dows  looking  on  the  street.  At  the  other 
end  folding-doors  with  scarcely  any  wood¬ 
work,  all  plate  glass,  but  partly  hidden  by 
heavy  curtains  of  the  same  color  and  mate¬ 
rial  as  the  others. 

Accustomed  to  large,  lofty  rooms.  Lady 
Bassett  felt  herself  in  a  long  box  here ;  but 
the  colors  pleased  her.  She  said  to  Mary 
Wells,  “  What  a  funny,  cosey  little  place  for 
a  gentleman  to  live  in  I  ” 

Mr.  Rolfe  was  engaged  with  some  one, 
and  she  was  kept  waiting ;  this  was  quite 
new  to  her,  and  discouraged  her,  already 
intimidated  by  the  novelty  of  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

She  tried  to  encourage  herself,  by  saying 
it  was  for  her  husband  she  did  this  unusual 
thing ;  but  she  felt  very  miserable  and  in¬ 
clined  to  cry. 

At  last  a  bell  rang ;  the  maid  came  in  and 
invited  Lady  Bassett  to  follow  her.  She 
opened  the  glass  folding-doors,  and  took 
them  into  a  small  conservatory,  walled  like 
a  grotto,  with  ferns  sprouting  out  of  rocky  fis- 
simes,  and  spars  sparkling ;  water  dripping. 


Then  she  opened  two  more  glass  folding- 
doors,  and  ushered  them  into  an  empty  room, 
the  like  of  which  Lady  Bassett  had  never 
seen ;  it  was  large  in  itself,  and  multiplied 
tenfold  by  great  mirrors  from  floor  to  ceil¬ 
ing,  with  no  frames  but  a  narrow  oak  bead¬ 
ing  ;  opposite  her,  on  entering,  was  a  bay- 
window  all  plate  glass,  the  central  panes  of 
which  opened  like  doors,  upon  a  pretty  lit¬ 
tle  garden  that  glowed  with  color,  and  was 
backed  by  fine  trees  belonging  to  the  nation ; 
for  this  garden  ran  up  to  the  wall  of  Hyde 
Park. 

The  numerous  and  large  mirrors  all  down 
to  the  ground  laid  hold  of  the  garden  and 
the  flowers,  and  by  double  and  treble  reflec¬ 
tion  filled  the  room  with  delightful  nooks  of 
verdure  and  color. 

To  confuse  the  eye  still  more,  a  quantity 
of  young  india-rubber  trees,  with  glossy 
leaves,  were  placed  before  the  large  central 
mirror.  The  carpet  was  a  warm  velvet-pile, 
the  walls  were  distempered,  a  French  gray, 
not  cold,  but  with  a  tint  of  mauve  that  gave 
a  warm  and  cheering  bloom ;  this  soothing 
color  gave  great  effect  to  the  one  or  two 
masterpieces  of  painting  that  hung  on  the 
walls,  and  to  the  gilt  frames ;  the  furniture, 
oak  and  marqueterie  highly  polished ;  the 
curtains,  scarlet  merino,  through  which  the 
sun  shone,  and,  being  a  London  sun,  diffused 
a  mild  rosy  tint  favorable  to  female  faces. 
Not  a  sound  of  London  could  be  heard. 

So  far  the  room  was  romantic  ;  but  there 
was  a  prosaic  comer  to  shock  those  who 
fancy  that  fiction  is  the  spontaneous  over¬ 
flow  of  a  poetic  fountain  fed  by  nature  only ; 
between  the  fireplace  and  the  window,  and 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  wall,  stood  a  gi¬ 
gantic  writing-table,  with  the  signs  of  hard 
labor  on  it,  and  of  severe  system.  Three 
plated  buckets,  each  containing  three  pints 
full  of  letters  to  be  answered,  letters  to  be 
pasted  into  a  classified  guard-book,  loose 
notes  to  be  pasted  into  various  books  and 
classified  (for  this  writer  used  to  sneer  at 
the  learned  men  who  say,  “  I  will  look  among 
my  papers  for  it;  he  held  that  every  written 
scrap  ought  either  to  be  burnt,  or  pasted 
intp  a  classified  guard-book,  where  it  could 
be  found  bv  consulting  the  index);  five 
things  like  hankers’  bill-books,  into  whose 
several  compartments  MS.  notes  and  news¬ 
paper  cuttings  were  thrown,  as  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  towards  classification  in  books. 

Underneath  the  table  was  a  formidable 
array  of  note-books,  standing  upright,  and 
labelled  on  their  backs.  There  were  about 
twenty  large  folios,  of  classified  facts,  ideas, 
and  pictures ;  for  the  very  wood-cuts  were 
all  indexed  and  classified  on  the  plan  of  a 
tradesman’s  ledger;  there  was  also  the  re¬ 
ceipt-book  of  the  year,  treated  on  the  same 
plan.  Receipts  on  a  file  would  not  do  for 
this  romantic  creature :  if  a  tradesman 
brought  a  bill,  he  must  be  able  to  turn  to 
that  tradesman’s  name  in  a  book,  and  prove 
in  a  moment  whether  it  had  been  paid  or 
not.  Then  there  was  a  collection  of  solid 
quartos,  and  of  smaller  folio  Mard-books 
called  Indexes.  There  was  “  Index  rerum 
et  journalium  ”  —  “  Index  rerum  et  libro- 
rum  ”  —  “  Index  rerum  et  hominum  ”  —  and 
a  lot  more ;  indeed  so  many  that,  by  way  of 
climax,  there  was  a  fat  folio  ledger,  entitled 
“  Index  ad  Indices.” 

By  the  side  of  the  table  were  six  or  seven 
thick  pasteboard  cards,  each  about  the  size 
of  a  large  portfolio,  and  on  these  the  au¬ 
thor’s  notes  and  extracts  were  collected 
from  all  his  repertories  into  something  like 
a  focus,  for  a  present  purpose.  He  was 
writing  a  novel  based  on  facts, ;  facts,  inci¬ 
dents,  living  dialogue,  pictures,  reflections, 
situations,  were  all  on  these  cards  to  choose 
from,  and  arranged  in  headed  columns  :  and 
some  portions  of  the  work  he  was  writing 
on  this  basis  of  imagination  and  drudgery 
lay  on  the  table  in  two  forms,  his  own  writ¬ 
ing,  and  his  secretary’s  copy  thereof,  the 
latter  corrected  for  the  press.  This  copy 
was  half  margin,  and  to  provided  fer  addi¬ 
tions  and  improvements ;  but  for  one  ad¬ 
dition  there  were  ten  excisions,  great  and 
small. 

Lady  Bassett  had  just  time  to  take  in  the 
beauty  and  artistic  character  of  the  place, 
and  to  realize  the  appalling  drudgery  that 
stamped  it  a  workshop,  when  the  author, 
who  had  dashed  into  his  garden  for  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  recreation,  came  to  the  window,  and 
furnished  contrast  No.  3.  For  he  looked 
neither  like  a  poet,  nor  a  drudge,  but  a  great 
fat  country  farmer.  He  was  rather  tall, 
very  portly,  smallish  head,  commonplace 
features,  mild  brown  eye,  not  very  bright, 
short  beard,  and  wore  a  suit  of  tweed  all  one 
color.  Such  looked  the  writer  of  romances 
founded  on  fact.  He  rolled  up  to  the  win¬ 
dow  —  for,  if  he  looked  like  a  farmer,  he 
walked  like  a  sailor  —  and  stepped  into  the 
room. 
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“TEN  GREAT  RELIGIONS.” 

UNDER  this  title  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke 
has  written  a  work  of  great  interest  and 
value  to  all  thoughtful  readers.  The  purpose 
of  the  book  is  to  give  in  a  compaet  form  the 
results  of  modem  European  study  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  religious  beliefs  of  mankind.  It  pves,  in 
a  single  volume,  what  the  student  has  hitherto 
been  obliged  to  look  for  among  many  different 
works.  It  points  out  the  special  and  central 
characteristic  of  each  system,  and  compares 
these  with  one  another  and  with  Christianity, 
to  find  wherein  they  agree  and  wherein  they 
differ.  It  is  written  in  a  spirit  of  justice  toward 
those  venerable  religions,  seeking  for  their  truths 
no  less  than  for  their  defects.  The  author  re¬ 
gards  them  all  as  having  come  providentially, 
and  as  having  contained,  in  every  case,  more 
good  than  evil.  But  he  distinguishes  in  each 
case  between  the  truth  and  the  error,  and,  by  a 
careful  analysis,  shows  the  strength  and  the 
weakness  of  every  faith.  Thus,  making  use  of 
the  researches  of  Legge  and  other  recent  Sinol¬ 
ogists,  he  describes  the  system  of  Confucius  and 
the  IMiilosophy  of  China,  as  expressing  the  Re¬ 
ligion  of  Reverence  and  Conservatism.  Brah¬ 
manism,  on  the  contrary,  as  developed  from 
the  Vedas  into  its  modem  forms,  is  a  religion 
of  Ultra-Spiritualism,  seeing  nothing  in  the 
universe  but  God.  Buddhism,  a  revolt  from 
tiiis,  loses  sight  of  God  and  Etcraity,  and  only 
sees  Unite  souls  in  their  progress  and  their  strug¬ 
gle  with  the  laws  of  Nature.  The  author  points 
out  the  singular  resemblances  between  Buddh¬ 
ism  and  the  Roman  Catholic  ceremonies,  and 
its  more  substantial  affinity  to  Protestantism, 
lie  then  describes  the  system  of  Zoroaster  and 
the  Zend  Avesta,  according  to  the  researches  of 
Spiegel,  Westergaard,  and  Haug.  He  relates 
wnat  has  been  learned  concerning  the  gods  and 
worship  of  Egypt,  by  the  investigations  of  Bun¬ 
sen,  De  Rouge,  Mariette,  Chabas,  aud  others. 
Then,  passing  to  the  religion  of  ancient  Greece, 
he  shows  it  as  it  existed  before  Homer,  in  the 
Poets,  in  the  Artists,  and  in  the  Philosophers. 
He  tinds  the  essence  of  Roman  Religion  to  be  its 
subservience  to  the  state,  and  indicates  its  in- 
110000%  on  modem  theology,  law,  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  establishments.  The  author  next  describes 
the  religion  of  Scandinavia,  as  developed  in  Ice¬ 
land,  and  gives  the  contents  of  the  Eddas. 
Passing  to  Judaism  and  the  Semitic  races,  he 
traces  the  development  of  Judaism  from  the 
childlike  faith  of  Abraham,  through  the  forms 
it  received  under  Moses,  David,  and  the  Proph¬ 
ets,  till  it  ripened  into  Christianity.  Making 
use  of  the  lalwrs  of  Weil,  Sprengel,  Muir,  and 
Caussin  de  Perceval,  the  writer  traces  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  Mohammed  from  its  early  sincerity  to 
its  final  degeneracy.  Comparing  all  these  sys¬ 
tems  with  Christianity,  he  regards  the  latter, 
nut  as  an  exclusive  faith,  but  as  including  all 
the  rest.  Its  immense  superiority  he  finds  to 
consist  in  its  being  a  human  religion,  adapted 
to  include  all  systems  and  races,  while  the 
others  are  mutually  narrow,  exclusive,  and  hos¬ 
tile.  Christianity  is  Catholic,  the  others  are 
Ethnic.  Each  has  its  truth  or  truths,  but 
Christianity  has  in  itself  the  germs  and  seeds  of 
all  religious  truth.  Therefore  while  they  are 
arrested  or  decrease,  it  increases  and  advances. 
The  general  result  of  the  work,  therefore,  while 
it  does  ample  justice  to  the  old  rclif^ions  which 
prepared  the  way  for  Christianity,  is  to  recog¬ 
nize  in  the  last  the  system  whieh  is  finally  to 
become  the  religion  of  mankind. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE  FICTCRB-OALLERIE3  AT  THE  INTERNA- 
_  TIONAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  English  have  certainly  learnt  the  art  of 
building  picture-galleries,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
llamerton’s  hints  to  the  contrary  in  his  enter¬ 
taining  volume  of  “  Thoughts  About  Art.” 
Speaking  of  the  improvements  that  have  taken 
place  in  this  species  of  architecture,  a  recent 
English  writer  remarks  :  “  The  great  galleries 
of  1862  and  the  new  rooms  of  the  Royal  Acade¬ 
my  were  sufficient  to  prove  the  great  strides  we 
had  made  in  this  particular  branch  of  architec¬ 
ture  since  the  days  when /*MncA  drew  caricatures 
of  art  connoisseurs  inspecting  the  pictures  by 
aid  of  lanterns ;  but  we  think  we  should  give 
the  palm  for  excellence  of  lighting,  which  is  the 
great  thing  in  such  rooms,  to  the  present  Inter¬ 
national  Exhibition  galleries.  These  arc  placed 
east  and  west  of  the  conservatory,  like  wings  en¬ 
closing  the  gardens,  the  eastern  wing  being  de¬ 
voted  to  foreign  and  the  western  to  English  art. 
A  pale,  cool  green  is  the  color  chosen  for  the 
walls,  with  bands  of  chocolate  about  the  comiee. 
The  lighting  is  from  a  skylight  down  the  centre, 
and  is  tempered  by  a  veil  of  white  cloth  studded 
with  gold  stars,  which  not  only  serves  its  pur¬ 
pose  admirably,  but  is  in  itself  pleasant  to  the 
eye.  Following  the  example  set  at  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  1862,  the  statuary  is  arranged  down  the 
centre  of  the  galleries.  These,  600  feet  in  length, 
are  divided  into  several  rooms,  some  of  which 
show  a  marked  innovation  in  the  arrangement 
of  picture-galleries,  which,  to  our  thinking,  is  a 
decided  gain  in  picturesqueness  of  eflect.  Carved 
and  inlaid  cabinets,  painted  gloss,  and  such 
things,  break  the  line  of  pictures,  and  in  one 
room  on  the  foreign  side  there  are  casts  of  archi¬ 
tectural  remains  conspicuous  among  them  be¬ 
ing  the  great  gateway  from  the  Buddhist  Tope 
at  Sanchi,  Central  India.”  This  gateway  is 
shown  in  our  engraving  on  page  508. 


FUNERAL  IN  PARIS  OF  NATIONAL  OUARD8 
KILLED  IN  BATTLE. 

The  funerals  of  those  National  Guards  who 
are  killed  in  the  actions  round  Paris  are  cele¬ 
brated  with  all  the  pomp  and  parade  possible, 
with  a  view  of  exciting  a  fervent  desire  for  re¬ 
venge  in  the  hearts  of  the  Parisians.  Nothing 
is  spared  to  make  the  display  most  imposing, 
and  the  funerals  are  attended  by  members  of  the 
Commune  itself,  who  pronounce  spirited  speeches 
at  the  grave,  and  invoke  the  vengeance  of  the 
lookers-on  against  the  “  brigands  ”  and  “  assas¬ 
sins  ”  of  Versailles..  Such  a  funeral,  of  some 
Nationals  who  fell  at  Asni^res  and  Neuilly 
forms  tlie  subject  of  the  picture  which  we  print 
on  page  516.  On  each  of  the  three  hearses  was 
one  enormous  coffin  large  enough  to  contain 
eleven  bodies,  covered  with  a  velvet  pall  sprinkled 
with  silver  stars.  Three  red  flags  with  crape 
streamers  and  wreathed  with  imnurrtdles  were 
placed  at  each  comer  of  the  hearse,  whieh  was 
drawn  by  four  horses  draped  in  black  and  led  by 
the  hand.  In  front  marched  a  detachment  of 
the  newly  formed  Communist  corps,  the  Ven- 
geurt  de  ut  K^puWque.  Behind  them  came  the 
drums  and  trumpets  of  the  regiment,  and  lastly 
a  band  of  music.  The  relations  and  friends 
of  the  dccea.sud  who  followed  the  hearse  were 
beaded  by  some  members  of  the  Commune, 
amongst  whom  were  F^lix  Pyat  and  Delescluze. 
The  latter  pronounced  the  funeral  oration  at 
the  grave,  and  ended  with  a  thrice-repeated  cry 
of  Vengeance  !  The  streets  through  which  the 
procession  passed  were  lined  with  Nationals, 
and  woo  betide  any  forgetful  bystander  who 
omitted  to  lift  his  hat  as  the  hearses  passed, — 
he  was  speedily  made  more  respectful  by  the 
crowd. 


Are  frogs  within  the  benevolent  operation 
of  the  act  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  ani¬ 
mals  ?  This  is  a  question  that  may  well  require 
an  answer  at  the  bands  of  the  British  Mr.  Bergh. 
The  Lancet  gives  a  detailed  report  of  a  lecture 
on  cx|)erimcntal  physiology  by  Dr.  William 
Ruthenord,  the  main  interest  of  wliich  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  exquisite  agonies  of  a  frog  under 
vivisection.  The  frog  has  a  sensitiveness  acute 
beyond  that  of  most  organisms,  and  an  intelli¬ 
gence  that  entitles  the  creature  to  something  of 
respect.  This  was  shown  beyond  all  doubt  by 
Dr.  Rutherford,  who  called  attention  to  the  in¬ 
genious  way  in  which  a  frog,  partially  cut  to 
pieces  and  subjected  to  acids  used  its  legs  to  rub 
away  the  burning  drop  from  the  seat  of  suffer¬ 
ing.  The  lecturer  evidently  enjoyed  the  exper¬ 
iment,  and  so  indeed  may  the  students  hare  done, 
but  how  about  the  frog  1  Qae  diUs-vous,  Mon- 
$ieur  Gr^uille  t 

In  the  last  five  years  seven  per  cent  of  those 
who  have  died  in  the  town  of  Sharon,  Norfolk 
County,  Mass.,  have  been  between  ninety  and 
one  hundred  years  of  age,  and  over  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  dead  have  been  more  than 
eighty  years  of  age.  From  the  official  records 
it  appears  that  the  chances  are  better  there  to 
die  of  old  age  than  of  consumption.  One  half 
of  all  who  have  died  in  Sharon  this  year  (up  to 
April  30)  have  been  upwards  of  eighty-five  years 
old,  and  are  recorded  as  dying  from  “  old  age.” 
This  for  a  growing  town  with  twenty  per  cent 
of  its  population  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen,  is  certainly  a  good  record. 


A  Providence  policeman  discovered  a  few 
nights  ago  a  candle  burning  on  a  box  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  of  a  store,  with  paper  lying  around  loose, 
and  nothing  apparently,  to  prevent  a  lively  fire 
when  the  candle  had  burned  low  enough  to  reach 
it.  The  next  morning  he  was  a  little  surprised 
when  the  owner  of  the  store  pooh-poohed  his 
caution  and  seemed  somewhat  offended  at  his 
interference.  When  a  man  is  fully  insured  he 
is  n’t  so  particular  about  trifles. 


NEWS  OF  THE  WEEK. 


HOME  NEWS. 

I'^HE  Connectient  Senate,  May  11,  passed  the 
.  resolution  declaring  Marsball  Jewell  and  the 
other  Republican  candidates  for  State  officers 
elected.  Lieutenant-  Governor  Tyler  took  the 
oath  of  office  in  the  Senate  chamber. 

It  app^s  from  despatches  received  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Slinister  that  Lord  Grauville  approves  of  the 
Washington  treaty,  and  has  no  doubt  it  will  be 
indorsed  by  Her  Almesty’s  government. 

The  President,  May  9,  signed  the  treaty  of 
friendship,  commerce,  &c.,  just  negotiated  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Salvador. 

The  German  peace  celebration  at  Philadelphia, 
May  11,  was  a  complete  success.  Twenty  tWn- 
sand  men  were  in  the  procession,  and  the  (uy  was 
generally  observed  as  a  holiday. 

The  third  annual  reunion  of  the  Society  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  held  in  Boston,  Mass., 
May  11.  A  business  meeting  and  literary  exer¬ 
cises  were  held  in  the  Globe  Theatre  daring  the 
day,  and  in  the  evening  there  was  a  banquet  at 
the  Revere  House.  The  Cavalry  Corps  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Society  of  the  Sixth  Corps  also  held 
their  annual  reunions  on  the  same  day,  and  after¬ 
ward  united  in  the  festival  of  the  ^iety  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac. 

The  Society  of  the  Burnside  Expedition  and  the 
Ninth  Army  Corps  held  its  annual  reunion  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  Maas.  There  was  a  business  meeting,  and 
subsequently  a  banquet  at  the  Tremont  House,  at 
which  speeches  were  made  by  Generals  Burnside, 
Meade,  Kilpatrick,  Pleasanton,  and  others. 

The  miners’  riot  at  Hyde  Park,  Pennsylvania, 
proves  to  have  been  quite  as  serious  as  was  appre¬ 
hended.  At  least  three  laborers  were  killed,  their 
bodies  being  found  on  the  morning  of  May  9. 


A  serious  accident  on  the  Erie  Railway  occurred 
at  Griswold  Station,  a  few  miles  this  side  of  Attica, 
N.  Y.,  May  13.  A  heavy  freight  train,  with  an 
engine,  car,  and  caboose  attached,  while  going 
down  a  grade  uncoupled,  leaving  the  car  and 
caboose.  The  train  was  reoonpled,  the  signal 
taken  in,  and  started  on  an  asoenffing  grade,  wnea 
the  coupling  broke  a  second  time.  When  being 
reconplM,  and  before  the  signal  could  be  reset,  an 
extra  freight  train  came  thundering  down  the 
jpade,  and  collided,  and  crushed  everything  before 
It.  Thirty  pasMn^rs  were  in  the  car,  and  five 
children  were  killed  and  about  twenty  adults  more 
or  less  injured. 

In  the  U.  S.  Senate,  May  11,  Mr.  Buckingham 
offered  a  resolution,  which  was  agreed  to,  request¬ 
ing  the  President,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  interest,  to  communicate  to  the  Senate  copies 
of  all  correspondence  in  the  State  Department  in 
relation  to  the  ship  Hudson  and  schooner  Wash- 
in^n,  the  property  of  citizens  of  Connecticut, 
seized  by  British  authorities  in  the  Falkland 
Islands,  in  1864,  and  also  report  of  Lieutenant 
Lynch  or  other  naval  officers,  on  file  in  the  Navy 
Department  on  the  same  subject 

Marshal  Hester,  assisted  by  United  States  troops 
from  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  has  arrested  sixteen  persons 
aUeged  to  be  concerned  in  the  recent  Ku-Klux 
outrages  in  Rutherford  County.  No  show  of  re¬ 
sistance  was  made,  and  the  accused  were  handed 
over  to  the  sheriff,  who  released  them  on  their 
own  personal  recognizance  to  impear  before  Com¬ 
missioner  Moore  at  Shelby,  Cleveland  County. 
They  are  all  well-known  men  and  some  posseM  con¬ 
siderable  property.  The  general  impression  is  that 
their  arrest  might  as  easily  have  bem  made  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  the  troops.  The  soldiers  have  re¬ 
turned  to  Raleigh. 

A  party  of  one  hundred  Ku-Klux  visited  the 
Newberry  Court  House,  S.  C.,  on  the  night  of  May 
16,  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  Republican  county 
officers.  They  surrounded  the  house  of  Simeon 
Young,  a  colored  man,  and  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  County  Commissioners,  threw  turpentine  balls 
into  his  bedroom,  and  fir^  a  volley  through  the 
window,  shooting  Young’s  wife  in  the  ba»  and 
his  child  throng  the  thigh.  They  thea  forced 
open  the  door,  and,  as  they  entwed,  Young  fired 
upon  the  foremost,  wounding  him  severely,  and 
then  jumped  through  the  window  and  ran,  receiv¬ 
ing  two  wounds,  but  making  bis  escape. 

A  banquet  was  given  Baron  Gerolt  at  the  Union 
Leaime  Club,  New  York  City,  May  16.  William 
M.  Evarts  presided.  Among  the  guests  were  ex- 
Govemor  Morgan,  A.  T.  Stewart,  JudM  C.  P. 
Daly,  Professor  Lieber,  and  William  Cmlen  Bry¬ 
ant.  In  response  to  a  toast  to  the  Baron,  he  made 
a  very  happy  speech,  and  said  that  the  bravery  of 
the  Germans  in  the  late  civil  war  was  one  of  the 
great  means  of  cementing  the  friendship  that  now 
exists  between  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
Professor  Lieber,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  and 
others  made  speeches. 

Papers  were  drawn  up  in  San  Francisco  May 
17  securing  the  most  extensive  and  powerful  com¬ 
bination  ever  attempted  in  the  world.  It  includes 
the  Pennsylvania  Central  and  connections  from 
the  seaboi^  to  the  Union  Pacific  terminus  at  Og¬ 
den,  Utah,  and  on  this  side  of  the  California  Pacific, 
not  the  Central  Pacific,  but  the  Vallejo  opposition 
line,  which  will  be  extended  north  to  Goose  Lake, 
Oregon,  and  connecting  with  the  Oregon  Railroad 
to  Portland,  possibly  auo  to  Puget  Sound,  thence 
to  Christmas  Lakes,  thence  eastward  along  the 
south  side  of  the  Snake  River,  in  Southern  Idaho, 
to  a  point  in  connection  with  the  Union  Pacific, 
eastward  of  Ogden.  This  route  will  avoid  the 
heavy  grade  across  Sierra  Nevada,  and  com¬ 
plete  a  continuous  line  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific.  It  will  be  constructed  immediately,  all 
the  capital  having  been  secured  in  Europe  for  the 
entire  work.  No  subsidies  will  be  asked.  The 
work  will  be  commenced  within  two  months,  with 
aU  the  force  which  can  be  placed  upon  the  line. 

The  Lincoln  monument  and  statue  will  be  pub- 
licty  inaugurated  about  the  first  of  July. 

The  new  territorial  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  was  organized  May  16. 


FOREIGN  NEWS. 

Franck.  —  The  government  troops  made  a  deter¬ 
mined  assault  upon  the  convent  of  Issy,  May  12, 
and  carried  the  position  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet. 
It  was  stoutly  defended  by  the  insurgents.  Many 
of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and  three  guns  captured. 

In  consequence  of  a  proclamation  issued  by 
Thiers,  the  commune  has  decreed  the  seizure  of 
his  furniture  and  the  demolition  of  his  residence  in 
Paris. 

The  commune  has  ordered  religious  instruction 
to  cease  and  all  crucifixes  and  M^onnas  to  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  schools. 

There  was  a  tremendous  scene  at  the  fall  of  the 
Column  Vendome  at  half-past  five  o'clock  on  the 
afternoon  of  May  16.  All  the  balconies  in  the 
Place  Vendome  were  thronged  with  ladies.  Rues 
de  la  Paix  and  Castiglione  were  crowded.  Three 
bands  of  music  arrived  while  the  workmen  were 
chipping  the  base  of  the  column.  M-  Rochefort 
next  appeared,  and  the  people  crowded  around 
him,  giving  loud  cheers.  Soon  all  arran^ments 
were  completed  and  the  bugles  were  soundied  as  if 
the  column,  like  the  walls  of  Jericho,  was  to  fall 
from  the  blast.  The  cables  were  stretched  and 
tightened.  The  column  stood  firm,  the  windlass 
broke,  and  the  pulley  flew  into  the  air  and  then 
descended,  striking  a  sailor  and  wounding  him. 

After  this  accident  M.  Abadie  declare  that  he 
needed  two  hours  in  which  to  repair  the  tackle. 
Odds  rose  that  the  column  would  not  fall.  At  a 
quarter  past  five  o’clock  it  was  given  out  that  the 
column  would  not  fall  before  seven  o’clock.  A 
general  expression  of  disappointment  went  through 
the  crowd.  Abadie  was  accused  of  complicity  with 
the  Versailles  Government,  and  was  threatened  with 
the  guillotine. 

At  twenty  minutes  past  five  o’clock  the  cable 
was  again  stretched.  Suddenly,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  spectators,  the  vast  column'moved  and  swayed. 
It  next  swept  magnificently  down,  bursting  into 
fragments  as  it  struck  the  earth.  It  fell  lengthwise 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  exactly  on  the  manure  cush¬ 
ion  they  had  prepared  for  it,  splintering  with  a  dull, 
heavy,  lumbering  sound,  while  a  thick  cloud  of  dust 
and  crushed  and  powdered  masonry  rose  in  the  air. 


The  crowd,  as  soon  as  the  column  fell,  gave  tre¬ 
mendous  shouts  of  “  Vive  la  Commune,”  and  the 
bands  played  the  Marseillaise.  When  the  dust 
cleared  away  there  lay  the  glorious  column,  shat¬ 
tered  to  pieces,  its  bronze  and  masonry  in  two 
masses  toother  in  the  middle  and  the  statue  of 
the  Emperor,  several  feet  from  one  end  of  the  col¬ 
umn,  with  toe  bead  knocked  off.  The  crowd 
rushed  forward  to  collect  fragments  as  relics  and 
the  guards  were  unable  to  resist  the  rush.  Next 
the  orators  commenced  tbeir  speeches,  indulging 
in  all  sorts  of  extravagant  language.  The  statue 
of  the  Emperor  was  treated  as  though  it  were 
the  Emperor  himself.  The  National  Guards  spat 
into  its  face,  and  struck  it  with  their  rifles.  After 
the  ceremony  was  concluded,  the  crowd  dispersed 
and  the  soldiers  moved  off,  waving  the  red  flag, 
and  pving  expression  to  tbeir  joy  by  continual 
shouting. 

Bismarck  has  met  the  reaueets  of  the  Versailles 
government  in  a  very  liberal  spirit  By  the  treatr 
of  peace,  signed  May  10,  he  has  agreed  to  a  redac¬ 
tion  of  the  war  indemnity  by  half  a  milliard  of 
francs  —  one  hundred  mUliens  of  dollars  —  con¬ 
sequently  the  Germans  will  receive  immediately 
the  French  bonds  for  nine  hundred  million  dollars, 
payable  within  one  year,  and  indorsed  by  French 
and  German  bankers.  The  bonds  are  convertible 
into  stocks  or  consols,  whichever  Germany  may 
prefer.  Four  hundred  millions  of  dollars  have  al¬ 
ready  been  taken  by  Baron  Rothschild  and  Baron 
Erlanger,  French  bankers,  and  by  Herr  Hahn,  a 
German  banker. 

Immediately  on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  signed  at  Frankfort,  a  majority  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  forces  will  leave  France  and  return  to  Ger¬ 
many.  The  forts  east  and  north  of  Paris  are  to  be 
surrendered  to  the  Versailles  government  immedi¬ 
ately,  and  all  French  prisoners  in  Germany  are  to 
be  returned  to  France  as  rapidly  as  railroads  can 
transport  them.  According  to  the  treatv  the  Ger¬ 
mans  will  hold  only  Belfort,  Longwy,  and  Nancy  as 
hostages  till  the  fulfilment  of  its  conditions. 

There  is  indubitable  evidence  that  there  is  a  widp- 
»read  conspiracy  in  Paris  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
Commune.  The  ^rdens  of  Luxembourg  are  closed 
to  the  public  and  occupied  by  a  military  force  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  a  rising  of  the  populace.  The  congress 
of  municipal  deputies,  called  by  the  partisan.s  of  the 
Commune  to  meet  at  Bordeaux,  has  proved  a  failure. 

Twentv-eight  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  church  have  addressed  a  petition 
to  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph,  requesting  him  to 
inform  the  King  of  Italy  that  the  independence  of 
the  Pope  is  necessary  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  demand  that  Rome  and  a  suitable 
territory  be  immediately  returned  to  the  Pope. 
The  petitioners  say  it  is  the  duty  of  all  other 
Roman  Catholic  powers,  and  of  the  Protestant 
powers,  also,  to  make  a  similar  demand. 

Great  Britain.  —  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
May  10,  the  government  bill  requiring  and  regulat¬ 
ing  the  registration-  of  voters  was  carried  by  only 
16  majority 


FINANCIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL. 


May  le. 
fniARauL. 

Losm<».-OoDsoli,  i  n.  0.  t-SOt,  1800,  MX;  do. 
1867,  03X. 

rasaKVOM.  — U.  8.  6.20’s  1862,  97  @  97)4. 
NiwYoaK.-GoJd,  111)4}  U.  B.  Ve,  1881,  U7  ;  1-30’s, 
1862,  111 ;  do.  1867, 113)4. 

CoMnaoiAi. 

LmareOL.  —  Ootton,  ■iddling  uplands,  7)4d. 

Niw  Toax.  —  Ootton,  siiddliair  uplands,  ;  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  •  1.57  @  1.61. 

CmOASO.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  0 1.20)4  (Mo.  3). 

May  11. 

rOIAHOIAL. 

Lon<)tl.-Oenaols,  93)4;  D.  8.  d-Wi.  IMS.  90)4}  do. 
1867,  92)4. 

Niw  Toa*.  —  Gold,  111)4  i  U.  8.  6’s,  188L  U6;4  •,  6-90’s, 
1862, 110;4  }  do.  1867, 113)4. 

CosiwxaoiAi.  . 

Idvsarooi.  —  Cothm,  middling  uplands,  7)4d. 

Msw  Tobk.  —Cotton, middling  uplands,  16)40. }  red  win¬ 
ter  whest,  0 1.69  (g  1.62. 

CxiOAQO.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  0 1.29  (g  1.30  (Mo.  2). 
May  18. 

VniAliaiAL. 

LOBBOW.  -  Consols,  93)4  }  D.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  90)4  }  do. 
1867,  92)4. 

Miw  Toil. -Gold,  UlXi  D  8  «’•.  IWL  117}  6-90’s, 
1862,  U1 }  do.  1867, 113)4. 

CotonaoLu. 

LivDrooL.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  7)4d. 

Msw  Toix.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  16)40. }  rad  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  0 1.65  (g  1.62 
OKiOAeo.—  Bed  winter  wheat,  0 1.29  (Mo.  2). 

May  13. 

VotAROIAL. 

iMnosi.  —  Consols,  98)4  i  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1862, 90)4  }  do. 
1867,92)4. 

MiW  York.  -  Gold,  Ul)4 1  ,U.  8. 6’s,  1881,  U7)4 }  6-90’s, 
1862,  111 }  lb.  1867, 113)4. 

COMXBOUl. 

IsnwooL.  —Cotton,  middling  apUnds,  7)4d. 

Miw  You.  —  Cotton,  saiddling  nplands,  16o. }  rad  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  01.66  @  1.60. 

Ohmaso.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  0 1.29)4  @  1.29)4  (Mo.  2). 
May  13. 

FmANCIAL. 

Lurdox.  -Consols,  93)4  }  U.  8.  6-20’s,  1862,  90)4 }  do. 
1867,  92)4. 

Miw  York.  -  Gold,  Uljf }  C-  8«6%  1881, 116)4 }  6-30’s, 

1803. 111) 4  ;  do.  1867, 113)4. 

Commoui.. 

LiviBPOOi.'—  Oottim,  stiddUng  upUnds,  7)4d. 

Niw  York.  —Cotton,  middling  uplands,  16)4e. ;  rad  win- 
tar  wheait,  01.68  (8  1.62. 

Ohhaso.  —Bed  winter  wheat,  01.20)4  @  ISO  (Mo.  3). 
May  16. 
fniAiaiAi. 

Lonoi.— Consols,  03)4  i  U.  8.  6-90%  1862,  90)4}  do. 
1867.  92)4. 

Miw  You.  — Gold,  111)4  }  C.  8.  8%  1881,  U7)4  }  6-90’s, 

1862. 111) 4  :  do.  1867, 113)4. 

ComaaoiAL. 

IiiviaroOL.  —Cotton,  middling  uplands,  7)4d. 

Miw  You.  —  Cotton,  middling  uplands,  15)4e. }  red  win¬ 
ter  wheat,  0 1.68  @  1  62 
OkHASO.  —  Bed  winter  wheat,  01.29)4  (Mo.  2). 
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LOVE’S  MUSIC. 

Love  held  a  harp  between  his  hands,  and  1o 
The  ma.ster-liand,  upon  the  harp-striiiffs  laid, 
By  way  of  prelude  sueh  a  sweet  tune  played 
As  made  the  heart  with  happy  tears  o’erHow  ! 
But  sad  and  wilder  did  that  music  grow  ; 

And,  like  the  wail  of  woods  by  storm-gusts 
swayed, 

While  yet  the  awful  thunder’s  wrath  is  stayed. 
And  Earth  lies  faint  beneath  the  eoming  blow. 
Still  wilder  waxed  that  tunc,  until  at  length 
The  strong  strings,  strained  by  sudden  stress  and 
sharp 

Of  that  musician’s  hand  intolerable. 

And  jarred  by  sweep  of  unrelenting  strength. 
Sundered,  and  all  the  music  broken  fell. 

Such  was  Ixtve’s  music,  —  lo,  the  Shattered 
Il.arp ! 

Philip  Bocrke  Marston. 


NOBODY’S  FORTUNE. 


BY  EDMUND  YATES. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

There  had  not  been  such  a  run  on  the  hotel 
at  Gravesend  for  years.  The  present  land¬ 
lord  recollected  nothing  like  it.  'I'lie  excite¬ 
ment  eaused  by  his  temporary  eharge  of  a  very 
line  Bengal  tiger,  which  had  been  landed  from 
an  Indiaman,  and  from  which  he  realized  some¬ 
thing  handsome  by  admitting  the  public  to 
view  it,  in  his  yarl,  at  the  charge  ot  6d.  per 
head,  was,  “  not  a  patch  upon  it,”  he  said. 

In  a  previous  stage  of  his  existence,  he  hud 
kept  a  public-house  in  Waterloo  Road,  where, 
tn>  attractions,  he  had  engagetl  at  one  time  a 
diminutive  Kaiffir  and  a  gigantic  barmaid,  but 
neither  of  these  drew  anything  like  the  same 
numbers  to  the  “  Dog  and  Bull,”  us  did  the 
story  of  Frank  Scorrier’s  encounter  with  the 
convict  at  the  Gravi»end  hotel 

And  such  a  different  class  of  people  too. 
Not  your  mere  loafers,  who  only  took  a  glass 
of  ale,  and  remained  gazing  and  staring  about 
them  for  half  an  hour,  on  the  strength  of  this 
small  order,  but  real  unmistakable  magnates  of 
the  neighborhood.  County  people  drove  in,  in 
their  carriages,  and  remained  to  luncheon ;  all 
the  professional  people  for'  miles  round  found 
occasion  to  drop  in  at  least  once  or  twice  during 
the  succeeding  week. 

Othcers  from  the  ships,  the  dockyards,  the 
Government  establishment,  and  the  barracks  at 
Chatham,  drove  over  perpetually ;  and  the  orders 
for  malt  and  spirits  exceeded  those  ever  given, 
even  by  the  denizens  of  a  thirsty  excursion 
train. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  public  press  was 
not  unrepresented  in  this  matter.  At  a  very 
early  hour  on  the  morning  after  the  encounter, 
a  young  man,  with  a  pot  hat  and  a  brown  suit, 
with  a  leopard-likc  eruption  of  ink  spots,  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  inn.  He  was  the  reporter  of  the 
local  newspapers,  and  in  default  of  finding  the 
landlord,  seized  the  waiter  and  button-hol^  the 
Ixiots,  and  was  in  a  chronic  state  of  note-taking 
for  four-and-twenty  hours. 

This  literary  lion  was  not  long  left  alone  in 
his  glory.  Un  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a 
fly  drove  up  to  the  inn,  and  deposited  there  a 
small  black  leather  bag,  and  its  owner,  a  stout 
gentleman  with  a  pleasant  face,  curly  black 
hair,  a  rollicking  manner,  and  an  unmistakable 
Irish  brogue.  He  ordered  a  bedroom,  and  din¬ 
ner  in  the  cofiee-room.  “  And  let  that  dinner  be 
good,  James !  ”  said  he  to  the  waiter,  whom  he 
had  never  seen  before.  “  I  know  what ’s  what !  ” 

It  was  discovered  afterwards  that  this  was  Mr. 
Mullvany,  the  celebrated  special  correspend- 
ent  and  graphic  reporter  of  The  Beacon,  but 
no  one  would  have  guessed  it  from  his  behavior 
at  the  inn.  He  had  a  short  talk  with  the  land¬ 
lord,  went  into  the  room  where  the  encounter 
took  place,  looked  carelessly  about  him,  and 
then  adjourned  to  the  smoking-room,  where  he 
smoked  two  cigars,  and  drank  two  glasses  of 
whiskey  and  water.  He  must  have  been  a 
wonderful  man,  when,  after  giving  himself  so 
little  trouble,  he  could,  on  his  return  to  town, 
write  such  a  glowing  account  of  all  that  he  had 
seen. 

All  he  had  seen !  What  had  he  seen  t  What 
could  anybody  see  1  The  two  living  actors  in 
the  encounter  were  gone  certainly  ;  but  all  the 
inanimate  portions  of  the  show  were  there. 
There  was  the  wall  over  which  the  hunted  con-K 
vict  climbed ;  the  boat  in  the  yard,  behind  whichf; 
he  had  hidden  ;  and  the  window  through  which  ’ 
he  had  made  his  entrance.  There  was  the 
knife,  by  the  blow  from  which  Frank  Scorrier 
had  rid  himself  of  his  assailant ;  but  this  was 
onl^'  shown  to  the  select,  for  whose  behoof  the 
waiter  would  go  through  a  comic  pantomime 
performance,  representing,  alternately  Frank 
and  the  convict,  in  what  the  local  reporter  had 
called  “  the  death-grapple,”  as  they  appeared 
to  the  eye  of  those  who  bad  burst  into  the  room. 

The  infection  of  curiosity  was  so  great  that 
it  even  laid  hold  of  the  landlord’s  father,  a  man 
of  over  seventy  years  of  age,  and  who  lived  re¬ 
tired  on  some  little  property  wliich  he  had 
amassed  in  the  Waterloo  Hoad.  The  old  man 
real]  the  account  furnished  by  Mr.  Mullvany  to 
his  journal,  and  excited  by  that,  and  still  more 
excited  by  “  the  sensational  leader  ”  founded 
on  it,  which  appeared  in  the  next  day’s  issue, 
set  off  to  learn  further  particulars  in  person. 


He  had  been  duly  shown  all  the  sights,  the 
waiter  had  gone  through  his  pantomimic  per¬ 
formance,  the  old  gentleman  and  his  son  had 
had  their  dinner,  and  were  sitting,  and  smoking 
their  pijies  afterwards,  in  the  balcony  overlook¬ 
ing  the  river. 

It  was  a  fine  thing  for  yon  this  haptiening 
here  as  it  did,  Joe  !  ”  said  the  old  gentleman, 
reverting  to  the  never-failing  topic. 

It  was  indeed  1”  said  the  landlord.  “I 
should  say  it  was  a  matter  of  a  hundred 
pounds  in  m^  pocket.  They  ’re  beginning  to 
slack  oft'  a  little  just  now,  though  the  busi¬ 
ness  we  have  done  has  been  wondcnul.  County 
people,  and  nobs,  that  would  never  else  have 
thought  to  come  into  the  place,  calling  regu¬ 
larly  day  after  day,  and  making  James  act  all 
the  hanky-panky  to  them,  and  me  show  them 
the  knife,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  1  They  was 
always  good  for  a  bottle  of  sherry  and  a  plate 
of  mix^  biscuits  at  the  least,  and  some  of 
them  stopped  to  luncheon  or  dinner,  —  which 
was  all  the  same,  —  we  charged  them  for  din¬ 
ner  ;  and  soda-and-brandy  at  the  bar,  and  beer 
at  the  tap,  going  all  day  !  I  never  thought  that 
when  that  young  fellow  came  and  ordered  a 
room  for  himself  and  two  friends  he  would  have 
brought  the  luck  to  me  he  has  !  ” 

”  No,  indeed,”  said  the  old  man,  shaking  his 
head.  “  And  to  think  he  should  not  be  here 
to  know  anything  about  it !  He  has  gone  to 
foreign  parts,  has  n’t  he  1  ” 

“Ay,  to  Australia,  or  somewhere  there¬ 
abouts,”  said  the  landlord,  emitting  a  pufi*  of 
smoke.  “  He  had  hurt  his  hand  a  bit,  and  the 
doctor  wanted  him  to  stay ;  but  he  said  no. 
Ids  passage  was  taken  in  the  Jason,  and  he 
was  not  f^ing  to  forfeit  it ;  so  he  sailed  that 
afternoon.” 

“  And  the  other  one,  he  is  buried  in  the  jail, 

I  suppose  1  ” 

“  Well,  I  don’t  know !  ”  said  the  landlord, 
stroking  his  face,  thoughtfully. 

“  Where  then  f  ” 

“  I  do  not  know  that  he 's  buried  any¬ 
where  !  ” 

“  Not  buried  anywhere  ?  ” 

“  Well,  I  mean  altogether  —  in  one  piece.” 
“Ah,  you  are  too  -'ever  for  me,  John  !  ”  said 
the  old  man,  shaking  his  head.  “  I  can’t  fol¬ 
low  you,  I  can’t !  ” 

“  Well,  the  fact  is,  father,”  said  the  land¬ 
lord,  bending  forward,  and  throwing  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  as  much  mystery  as  possible  into  his  fat 
face,  “  I  should  not  like  it  to  go  any  further 
—  but  the  fact  is,  I  have  heard  that  the  con¬ 
vict’s  body  was  given  up  to  Doctor  Conway  to 
cut  up !  ” 

“  To  cut  up !  ”  cried  the  old  man. 

“  Yes ;  what  they  call  dissect !  ” 

“  Oh,  ah  1  Something  in  the  Burke  and 
Hare  line !  ” 

“  Exactly !  He  was  only  a  convict,  you  see, 
and  Conway  wanted  what  they  call  a  subject ; 
so  I  have  heard  that  he  and  the  prison-doctor 
squared  it  between  them  ;  but  that  is  only  hear¬ 
say,  and  it  will  not  do  for  it  to  get  known  that 
I  was  gossiping  about  such  stuff.” 

“  Of  course  it  would  not,  John,  —  of  course 
it  would  not  1  It  is  not  likely  I  should  say 
anything  about  it,  nor  that  I  should  see  any¬ 
body  to  say  it  to.” 

“  He  is  a  clever  man,  Conway,  and  always 
making  what  he  calls  exjieriments ;  but  he  ain’t 
too  well  thought  of  in  these  parts.  He  is  one 
of  your  lushingtons ;  and  it  is  not  very  easy  for 
me  to  get  the  amount  of  his  score  at  this  house, 
which  is  always  a  pretty  stiff  one.  However, 
he  is  a  very  handy  chap  in  his  way,  and  so  I  do 
not  grumble.” 

“Who  is  this  coming  this  way,  Joe?”  said 
the  old  man,  fanning  the  smoke  of  his  pipe 
away  from  him  with  his  hand.  “  Another 
visitor,  I  suppose.  I  saw  him  get  out  of  the 
steamboat,  and  he  seems  making  his  way 
here.” 

“  He  don’t  look  good  for  much  more  than  a 
biscuit  and  cheese,  and  a  gloss  of  ale,”  said  the 
landlord,  glancing  in  the  direction  indicated ; 
“  but  he  is  coming  this  way,  and  I  may  as  well 
attend  to  him.” 

'riie  person  who  had  caused  these  last  re¬ 
marks  was  a  very  short  man,  in  a  rusty  suit  of 
black,  and  was  picking  bis  way,  amidst  the 
broken  litter  of  the  shore,  to  the  steps  leading 
to  the  balcony,  where  the  landlord  and  his 
father  were  sitting. 

When  his  head  appeared  upon  the  level  of  the 
floor,  he  stopped,  and  looking  up  at  them  said, 
“  Is  this  a  public-house  ?  ” 

“  Well  — it  is,”  said  the  landlord. 

“  I  said  a  public-house,  mind,”  said  the  little 
man.  “  Not  an  hotel  —  not  one  of  your  grand 
^acc.s,  where  they  charge  you  half  a  crown  for 
asking  the  waiter  what  o’clock  it  is  1  I  want  a 
public-house.” 

“  Well,  you  will  find  what  you  want  here,” 
said  the  landlord,  doggedly. 

“  Are  you  the  landlord '{ ” 

“I  am." 

“  Well,  then,  get  me  a  biscuit,  some  cheese, 
and  a  glass  of  old  ale,”  said  the  little  man. 

“  I  told  you  so  1  ”  grumbled  the  landlord  to 
his  father.  “  I  thought  I  knew  about  his  mark. 
Here,  James  1  ”  he  called  to  the  waiter,  — 
“  cheese,  biscuit,  and  a  glass  of  old.” 

“  How  far  is  it  from  here  to  Chatham  1  ” 
asked  the  old  man. 

“  Well,  it  is  a  matter  of  ten  miles,  at  least,” 
said  the  landlord.  “  Have  you  come  from 
London  1  ” 

“  Perhaps  I  have,  and  perhaps  I  have  n’t,” 
said  the  little  man.  “W^hat  may  that  be  to 
you  ?  ” 


“  O,  it  is  nothing  to  me !  ”  said  the  land¬ 
lord.  “  I  am  not  one  for  mixing  myself  up 
with  other  people’s  matters ;  only,  if  you  are 
on  your  way  for  (’hatham  from  Ixindon,  you 
have  no  call  to  lie  here,  —  you  should  have  gone 
down  by  the  railway.” 

“  Ah,  that  is  just  it !  ”  said  the  little  man. 

“  I  came  down  by  the  boat,  liccausc  it  is  cheap¬ 
est,  and  because  I  get  a  little  fresh  air,  which  I 
do  not  have  much  of,  for  my  money.  This  is 
good  ale,  this  is.  'I'he  hulks  are  at  Chatham, 
are  they  not  ?  ” 

“  Well,  they  are,”  said  the  landlord,  a  little 
mollified  by  the  praise  of  his  liquor. 

“  Cun  one  get  aboard  of  them  ?  ”  asked  the 
little  man. 

“Easy  enough  —  if  you  are  properly  quali¬ 
fied,”  said  the  landlord,  with  a  smile. 

“  Ah,”  said  the  little  man,  after  a  moment’s 
pause,  “  I  am  not  a  joker ;  but  I  see  what  you 
mean.  I  mean,  can  one  get  aboard  to  see  the 
convicts  ?  ” 

“  The  convicts  work  in  the  dock-yard  most  of 
them,  and  you  might  see  them  there.” 

“  But  can  one  get  to  speak  to  them  ?  ” 

“  No  chance,”  said  the  landlord,  “  without  an 
order  from  the  Governor,  or  one  of  the  officers. 
They  are  verj'  strict  about  that,  and  do  not  like 
having  their  jx^ople  interfered  with.” 

“I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  them,” 
said  the  little  man,  finishing  his  ale.  “  I  only 
wanted  to  ask  a  few  questions  of  a  man  named 
Bradstock,  who  had  been  recently  brought 
there.” 

“ Bradstock,”  cried  the  landlord.  “You  will 
find  it  very  difficult  to  get  an  answer  out  of 
him.” 

“  AVhat  do  you  know  of  him  ?  Why  should 
he  not  answer  mo  ?  ” 

“Because  he  is  dead.” 

“  Dead  1  ”  screamed  the  little  man. 

“  Dead  !  ”  replied  the  landlord.  “  Killed  in 
this  very  house,  trying  to  murder  a  gentleman 
who  was  staying  here.  I  will  show  you  the 
room  where  it  was  done,  and  the  knife  that  did 
it  You  will  believe  me  then,  jierhaps.” 

“  I  do  not  know,”  said  the  little  man,  looking 
up  at  him  slyly.  “  You  may  have  some  motive 
for  wishing'  me  to  believe  this  man  dead,  and 
then  a  knife  and  a  room  arc  easily  funiishctl.” 

“I  will  show  you  the  account  in  the  news¬ 
paper,”  said  the  landlord. 

“Not  in  the  police  reports,”  said  the  little 
man ;  “  I  will  take  my  oath  of  that.  I  read 
every  line  of  that,  and  have  not  seen  it  there.” 

“  Police  reports  —  no,”  said  the  landlord. 
“  Graphic  article  in  the  Beacon,  in  big  typo 
written  by  Mr.  Mullvany,  the  special  corre¬ 
spondent,  and  the  leader  on  it  afterwards. 
There  is  the  paper,”  he  added,  pulling  a  soiled 
and  crumpled  copy  from  his  ^cket ;  “  and  if 
that  is  not  enough,  you  can  see  the  waiter  who 
found  him  in  what  Mr.  Mullvany  calls  the 
death-grapple,  and  the  doctor  that  examined 
the  man’s  body.  Perhaps  that  will  be  enough 
for  you  ?  ”  said  the  landlord,  with  a  snort  of 
defiance. 

But  the  little  man  did  not  answer  him.  Ho 
was  plunging  his  hands  into  the  mass  of  papers 
filling  his  pockets  ;  and  when  he  had  deposited 
them  upon  the  table,  selected  one  and  scanned 
it  through. 

“  Bradstock  was  the  name,  sure  enough,” 
said  he.  “I  should  have  managed  to  secure 
the  information  out  of  him,  I  daresay,  without 
much  trouble ;  and  if  what  this  fellow  says  is 
true,  that  chance  is  gone.  Just  let  me  look  at 
that  paper,”  he  said. 

The  landlord  handed  it  to  him,  and  he  read 
it  through. 

He  was  certainly  not  much  delighted  with 
Mr.  Mullvany ’s  style,  as  he  “pished”  and 
“  pshawed  ”  many  times  during  the  perusal. 

“  It  seems  straightforward  enough,”  said  he, 
“despite  the  inflated  style  which  this  donkey 
uses  in  describing  it.  Now,”  said  he,  to  himself, 
in  un  undertone,  “  there  is  only  one  person  left 
in  the  world  who  knows  the  whereabouts  of 
the  £  24,000.  Only  one  person,  —  Grogram, 
the  guard.  He  is  now  a  convict  in  Australia. 
I  must  get  hold  of  Grogram,  even  if  I  have  to 
go  to  Australia  to  do  so.” 

So  saying,  Mr.  Pentweazle,  for  it  was  he,  paid 
his  reckoning,  and  returned  to  London. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

It  was  lucky  that  Ellen  Wynne  was  endowed 
with  a  natural  sense  and  love  of  beauty,  for 
unquestionably  her  surroundings  in  the  house 
which  she  inhabited  with  her  uncle  were  not 
calculated  to  develop  any  feeling  of  the  kind. 
Mr.  Womersley’s  house  stood  in  the  outskirts 
of  Bampton,  a  provincial  town,  which,  in  the 
old  coaching  days,  had  been  of  great  repute, 
but  which,  deserted  by  the  railway,  had  faded 
out  of  all  men’s  minds,  and  was  only  noticed 
by  those  commercial  travellers  whom  strong 
necessity  induced  to  strike  out  of  the  regular 
line  of  traffic,  in  order  to  display  to  the  chap¬ 
men  of  Bampton  the  last  specimens  of  their 
samples  of  “  goods  ”  just  arrived. 

It  was  all  the  same  to  Bampton,  which  slept 
the  sleep  of  the  stupid,  and  never  roused  itself 
except  for  four  months  during  the  winter,  when 
the  great  Duke  resident  in  the  neighborhood 
came  down  for  the  hunting. 

Then  the  “  George,”  which  in  old  days  had 
been  the  great  ])ost-hoase,  but  now  was  two 
thirds  shut  up,  and  the  other  third  given  over 
to  mildew  and  mouldiness,  seemed  for  the  time 
restored  to  its  pristine  state.  Such  of  the 
Duke’s  frisnds  as  could  not  be  lodged  at  the 


“  Castle  ”  took  up  their  quarters  at  the 
“  George,”  bringing  with  them  their  grooms 
and  their  horses,  and  the  sixty  stalls  (of  which 
the  old  hostler,  who  had  been  once,  and  who 
was  still  spoken  of  as  the  “  post-boy,”  was  in 
the  habit  of  Ixiasting)  were  all  filled  ;  and  fires 
were  lighted  in  the  grim  bedrooms,  and  the 
curtains  and  vallance  of  the  huge  four-post  bed¬ 
steads  were  shaken  out ;  and  lights  gleamed, 
and  chimneys  smoked,  and  voices  rang  through 
the  old  house,  until  the  Duke  was  tired  of  hunt¬ 
ing,  or  a  severe  frost  set  in,  jiutting  an  end  to 
all  sports,  and  then  the  guests,  and  the  grooms, 
and  the  horses,  all  went  away,  and  desolation 
reigned  as  before. 

Even  this  jieriodical  outburst  of  gayety  had 
no  effect  upon  the  even  tenor  of  Ellen  Wynne’s 
life. 

Her  unele’s  house  stood  just  outside  the 
town,  — a  large,  square,  dull,  red-bricked  house, 
with  one  square  stone  step  in  the  front  of  it, 
and  a  brass  knocker  on  the  whity-brown  door. 
Evidently  intended  to  be  a  house  in  the  middle 
of  the  town,  occupied  by  the  lawyer  or  the 
doctor,  or  some  such  important  functionary, 
and  which  had  perversely  stepped  out  for  a 
stroll ;  and,  thinking  better  of  it,  had  decided 
upon  going  no  farther,  and  taking  up  the  posi¬ 
tion  tliat  it  then  occupied.  There  was  a  large 
square  garden  behind  it,  filled  with  fruit  and 
flowers,  and  large  shady  trees  ;  and  there  Ellen 
used  to  walk,  and  think  about  Frank  Scorrier, 
and  wonder  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  at¬ 
tempt  which  he  was  then  making  to  establish 
himself  in  Australia. 

She  had  not  mueh  doubt  upon  the  matter, 
for  her  belief  in  Frank  was  most  unbounded  ; 
but  she  knew  that  her  uncle  did  not  feel  the 
same  amount  of  confidence  in  him ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  her  reeent  reflections  had  tilled  her  with 
the  notion  that  Mr.  Womersley  was  by  no 
means  over-partial  to  Frank’s  suit;  and  she 
fancied  that  he  had  suggested  the  Australian 
expedition  as  a  test  of  her  lover’s  perseverance 
and  fidelity,  not  without  the  hope  that  the 
young  man  might  be  found  wanting  in  both. 

Ellen  was  not  without  grounds  for  this  be¬ 
lief,  —  at  least,  without  evidence  which  is  quite 
sufficient  for  a  young  lady  in  love. 

Her  uncle  had  two  or  three  times  spoken 
favorably  of  Mr.  Durston,  a  young  man  whose 
friends  resided  in  the  neighborho^  of  Hamp¬ 
ton,  who  had  paid  her  some  attention  at  odd 
times  when  he  eame  on  a  visit  from  London  ; 
and  not  merely  spoken  favorably  of  him  gener¬ 
ally,  but  actually  compared  him  to  Frank,  and, 
on  one  or  two  points,  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  latter.  This,  it  needs  scarcely  be  said,  was, 
in  Ellen’s  eyes,  almost  the  greatest  crime  the 
old  gentleman  could  have  b^n  guilty  of ;  but, 
loving  him  as  she  did,  she  treated  very  lightly 
both  his  (]|uerulous  complaints  against  Frank, 
and  his  frequent  hearty  encomiums  on  Mr. 
Durston. 

She  knew  that  the  old  man  loved  her  as 
dearly  as  he  could  possibly  love  a  daughter; 
and,  though  she  felt  that  his  occasional  depreci¬ 
atory  suggestions  coneeming  Frank  were  not 
given  without  his  having  what  he  faneied.  was 
sufficient  foundation  for  them,  and  were 
prompted  solely  by  a  regard  for  her  welfare, 
Ellen  could  not  help  feeling  that,  in  pursuing 
this  eourse,  her  uncle  inadvertently  deprived  her 
of  the  only  tin^  of  glamour  on  her  essentially 
commonplace  life. 

To  get  up  early  in  the  morning,  to  read 
prayers,  and  to  preside  over  the  breakfast-table, 
—  to  attend  to  the  domestic  matters  of  the  day, 
and  to  call,  now  and  then,  at  the  parsonage,  or 
on  the  doctor’s  wife,  and  to  talk  with  a  few  poor 
cottagers,  —  to  dine,  to  take  long  solita^  walks 
round  the  garden  while  the  old  gentleman  was 
indulging  in  his  after-dinner  nap,  —  to  make 
tea,  and  then  to  read  prayers  again,  and  then  to 
go  to  bed,  —  these  were  the  events  of  her  daily 
fife. 

Monotonous  for  anjrone, — even  for  one  by 
whom  the  game  of  life  had  been  played  out, 
and  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait  in 
patience  for  the  coming  end,  —  but  horribly  mo¬ 
notonous  for  a  young  girl  active  and  intelligent, 
full  of  warm  feeling  and  keen  appreciation  of 
all  that  made  life  valuable. 

Yet  a  life  not  without  a  thread  of  silver  in 
its  dull,  leaden  ore.  During  these  solitary 
walks  in  the  garden  in  the  quiet  eventide  Ellen 
was  intensely  happy.  'Phat  hour  was  given  up 
to  the  thought  of  Frank,  and  of  Frank  alone. 
No  domestic  duties,  no  care  or  worry  of  any 
kind,  would  she  suifer  to  intrude  themselves 
upon  her  at  that  time.  It  was  given  up  wholly 
and  solely  to  her  lover,  in  contemplation  of  the 
past  and  expectation  of  the  future. 

There  pacing  slowly  up  and  down  the  lawn, 
her  light  garden  hat  dangling  by  its  ribbon 
from  her  hand,  she  recalled  the  circumstances  of 
his  first  presentation  to  her,  —  how  she  had  been 
struck  by  his  bright,  manly  appearance,  —  how 
she  had  noticed  with  pleasure  his  evident  delight 
in  her  society,  and  the  clever  manner  in  which 
he  had  schemed  for  opportunities  of  enjoying  it. 

Then  came  the  recollection  of  the  happy  day 
on  which  he  had  first  avowed  his  love,  and  of 
all  the  thousand  hopes  and  fears  which  that 
avowal  had  awakened  in  her.  The  confession 
to  her  uncle,  and  his  acceptance  of  her  suitor,  — 
the  bright,  pleasant  days,  when  all  looked 
happy  and  prosperous,  —  the  sad  revelation  of 
misfortune  and  poverty  at  Mr.  Scorricr’s  death, 
and  the  resolve  which  Frank  had  then  made, 
and  was  at  that  very  moment  carrying  out, 
formed  part  and  portion  of  these  delicious  day¬ 
dreams.  k. 

Was  then  carrying  out?  Poor  fellow,  from 
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the  very  moment  that  he  sailed  was  he  not  ex¬ 
hibiting'  his  selflessness  and  his  devotion  to  her  ? 
How  noble  it  was  in  him  to  give  up  the  compar¬ 
ative  ease  and  comfort  which  he  might  have 
enjoyed  in  England  !  —  to  expatriate  himself, 
and  to  undergo  unshrinkingly  all  the  rough 
vicissitudes  of  a  colonial  litc  fur  the  sake  of 
speedily  and  readily  assuring  her  comfort ! 
Her  uncle  seemed  to  ])ut  but  a  slight  value  on 
this  determination  which  Frank  had  so  readily 
adopted,  and  to  look  upon  it  as  what  ought  to 
have  been  expeeted  from  a  young  man  placed 
in  Frank’s  position ;  but  to  her  it  seemed  one 
of  the  grandest  deeds  ever  prompted  by  a  noble 
and  honorable  heart. 

She  was  in  the  midst  of  her  revery  and  her 
hero-worship,  when  she  felt  a  toueh  laid  lightly 
on  her  shoulder,  and,  looking  round,  saw  her 
uncle  standing  beside  her,  with  two  letters  in 
his  hand. 

“  Why,  uncle,”  she  said,  with  a  smile,  “  you 
awake  at  this  hour,  and  out  in  the  garden ! 
What  miracle  has  worked  this  change  in  your 
usual  proceedings  ?  ” 

“No  miracle,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  man, 
quietly,  “  but  something  very  unexpected  and 
very  unpleasant.” 

“  Very  unpleasant  t  ” 

“Very  unpleasant  indeed!  A  great  calam¬ 
ity  has  fallen  upon  us,  and  it  is  tit  that  you 
should  lju  made  acquainted  with  it.” 

“  A  great  calamity  I  How  did  you  hear 
it?  ” 

“  Through  this  letter,  which  has  just  reached 
me.” 

“  A  letter  I  ”  cried  Ellen,  turning  deadly  pale. 
“  Is  it  from  —  ” 

“No,  my  dear,”  said  the  old  gentleman, 
quietly,  affectionately  laying  his  hand  U])on  her 
arm.  “  1  divine  at  once  what  yon  mean.  It  is 
not  from  Frank  —  it  could  not  have  been,  in 
]>oint  of  fact,  for  there  is  not  time  to  have  re¬ 
ceived  one  from  him ;  but  it  docs  not  regard  him 
in  any  way.  It  is  upon  me  —  upon  us,  rather 
—  that  this  calamity  will  fall.” 

“  Thank  Grod,  it  does  not  affect  him  !  ”  said 
the  girl,  earnestly.  “I  —  I  did  not  mean  that 
selfishly,  uncle,  but  I  can  bear  any  misfortune 
that  fulls  upon  myself,  and  can,  perhaps,  be 
able  to  lighten  the  burden  of  it  upon  you. 
Whatever  it  may  be,  we  shall  share  it  together, 
and  thus  diminish  its  load.” 

“My  dear  Ellen,”  said  the  old  gentleman, 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  “  you  speak  very  aflec- 
tiunately,  and  you  mean  well,  I  know;  but  you 
talk  like  a  child.  Ruin  is  a  thing  which  is  not 
very  easily  divided,  or  one  the  division  of  which 
at  all  benefits  those  who  share  in  it.” 

“  Ruined,  uncle  1  —  are  we  ruined  ?  ” 

“  By  what  I  learn  from  the  contents  of  this 
letter  there  can  be  little  doubt  about  it !  ”  said 
the  old  gentleman,  pointing  to  the  open  letter 
in  his  hand.  “  I  have  never  troubled  you  much 
about  business  matters,  my  child;  but  you 
know  sufflciently  of  them  to  rememl>er  that 
when,  after  your  father's  death,  you  first  came 
under  my  charge,  I  was  one  of  the  partners  in 
Blake’s  Bank,  in  London.” 

“  Yes,”  said  Ellen ;  “  and  you  retired  just 
after  I  left  school,  when  we  came  to  live  here.” 

“  I  retired  nominally,”  said  the  old  gentleman, 
“  and  took  no  further  interest  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  affairs.  But  I  am  still  a  sleeping 
partner,  and  all  the  money  I  had  was  invested 
in  the  bank.” 

“  Yes,  uncle,”  said  Ellen,  listening  eagerly. 

“  Well,  my  dear,  for  some  time  past  matters 
have  not  been  going  quite  as  straight  as  I  could 
have  wished.  Two  years  ago  Mr.  Abel  Blake, 
the  senior  partner,  died,  and  by  hi?  will  his  son 
Mr.  Andrew  succeeded  to  his  share  aud  position 
in  the  bank.  Mr.  Andrew  had  the  name  of  be¬ 
ing  a  very  clever  young  man ;  but  the  other 
two  partners  in  London,  and  the  old  clerks  who 
had  been  for  years  in  the  bank,  considered  him 
venturesome  and  impetuous.  His  way  of  doing 
business  was  not  their  way,  —  not  the  way  to 
which  they  hod  been  so  long  accustomed. 
However,  there  was  no  disputing  his  position. 
What  ho  said  was  law ;  and  all  they  could  do 
was  to  remonstrate.  'Thev  did  so,  but  these 
remonstrances  failed.  &Lr.  Andrew  carried 
everything  with  a  very  high  hand,  embarking 
in  speculation  such  as  had  hitherto  been  un¬ 
known  to  the  house ;  and  for  a  time  the  busi¬ 
ness,  though  considered  reckless,  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  profitable.  Then  came  a  chan^,  and 
luck  —  for  it  is  luck,  and  nothing  else  in  such 
matters,  my  dear,  when  the  true  principles  of 
trading  are  abandoned  —  luck  proved  against 
us. 

“  The  fact  that  Mr.  Andrew  was  speculating 
largely,  which  we  had  hoped  was  confined  to 
our  own  knowledge  and  to  that  of  the  brokers 
who  had  been  employed  by  the  house  for  many 
ears,  and  were  thoroughly  trustworthy,  some- 
ow  leaked  out.  It  became  known  on  'Change, 
and  was  generally  talked  of  in  the  City,  the  re¬ 
sult  being  that  some  of  our  oldest  customers 
made  inquiry  into  the  matter ;  and  finding  it 
was  true,  withdrew  their  accounts.  I  need  not 
bother  you,  my  dear,  with  the  business  details 
of  this  wretched  affair.  It  will  be  sufiicient  to 
say  that,  for  the  last  two  years,  affairs  with  us 
have  been  gradually  growing  worse  and  worse ; 
and  though  I  knew  this,  I  never  imagined  that 
they  would  have  come  to  such  a  point  of  des¬ 
peration  as  I  now  find  by  this  letter  to  be  the 
case.  What  has  immediately  brought  this 
about,  even  you,  with  your  small  knowledge  of 
business,  will  be  abl6  to  understand.  Six 
months  ago  we  had  a  meeting  at  the  bank,  and 
not  merely  insisted  on  Mr.  Andrew  giving  up 
all  further  speculations,  but  compelled  him  to 


realize  some  property  which  he  held  in  the 
West  Indies,  for  the  benefit  of  us  who  were  at 
the  same  time  his  partners,  and  to  a  large  ex¬ 
tent  his  creditors,  tie  grumbled  at  first ;  but 
we  did  not  separate  without  carrying  our  point. 
He  gave  instructions  for  the  sale,  and  its  pro¬ 
ceeds,  .£  24,000,  were  sliipped  to  England.  They 
never  arriuetl;  or,  at  least,  they  were  never  re¬ 
ceived  by  us.  Between  their  landing  at  Fal¬ 
mouth  and  the  arrival  of  the  train  in  London 
the  van  containing  them  was  broken  open,  and 
the  money  was  stolen.  We  have  used  every 
endeavor  to  trace  it,  but  without  effect.  .  On  it 
we  relied  for  keeping  engagements  which  wo 
had  previously  entered  into,  and  the  non-fulfil¬ 
ment  of  which  must  inevitably  drive  ns  to  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  ruin.  This  letter  tells  me  that  the  j 
end  of  the  time  has  arrived ;  and  that,  as  the 
money  is  not  forthcoming,  no  trace  of  it  having 
been  heard  of,  we  must  be  prepared  to  face 
the  worst.” 

The  old  man  sank  down  on  a  garden  chair, 
and  his  head  dropped  upon  his  breast. 

“  This  is  indeed  bad  news,  dear  uncle,” 
said  Ellen ;  “  worse,  very  much  worse,  for  you 
than  for  me.  However,  the  schooling  which 
my  father  gave  me,  and  which  you  continued, 
may  now,  perhaps,  be  of  some  use  to  me  in  fit¬ 
ting  me  for  the  position  of  a  governess,  or  in 
enabling  me  in  some  way  to  earn  sufficient  for 
us  both  until  Frank  returns.  O,  how  I  wish 
Frank  were  here  !  ” 

“  I  scarcely  think,  my  dear,”  said  the  old 
gentleman,  with  a  half-comical  smile,  “that 
Frank’s  presence  here  would  be  of  much  use  to 
us  just  now,  unless,  as  is  not  very  probable,  he 
could  put  his  hand  upon  the  twenty-four  thou¬ 
sand  pounds ;  nor  am  I  sanguine  enough  to 
look  forward  with  much  pleasure  to  the  chance 
of  passing  the  rest  of  my  life  in  Australia,  even 
if  Frank  were  able  to  provide  for  ns  all  out  there. 
By  the  way,  my  dear,”  added  the  old  gentleman, 
looking  up  at  her  with  rather  a  confused  ex¬ 
pression,  “  have  you  seen  Mr.  Durston  to-day  i  ” 

“  No,;uncle,  I  have  not” 

“  He  was  here  yesterday,  I  think.” 

“  He  was,  but  I  did  not  see  him.” 

“  I  am  sorry  for  that,  Ellen,”  said  the  old 
g^entlenian,  peevishly.  “  He  is  a  young  man  of 
very  e.xcelleut  character  and  very  gwid  posi¬ 
tion.” 

“  'Ihat  may  be,  uncle ;  but  I  do  not  see  that 
either  his  character  or  his  position  arc  anything 
to  me.’’ 

“  I  think  that  both  might  be  a  great  deal  to 
vou,  Ellen,  if  you  chose !  ”  said  the  old  man,  look¬ 
ing  up  at  her  fixedly. 

The  girl  was  roused  in  an  instant. 

“  Uncle !  ”  said  she  with  a  burst  of  passion, 
“  if  you  forget  what  is  due  to  Frank  Scorrier,  I 
do  not  1  I  have  pretended  hitherto  not  to  see 
the  drift  of  your  observations,  but  I  can  do 
so  no  longer.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  pain  me 
any  more  by  ever  repeating  them.” 

“  I  shall  not  have  the  chance,”  said  the  old 
gentleman,  very  bitterly.  “  When  we  are  in  the 
workhouse,  they  will  keep  us  apart;  and  then, 
at  all  events,  I  shall  be  spared  your  reproaches, 
after  loving  and  caring  for  you,  as  I  have  done 
all  these  years.  That  is  a  true  proverb,  ‘  Misfor¬ 
tunes  never  come  singly  ’ ;  ruin  and  ingratitude 
seem  to  be  my  lot,  —  ingratitude,  because  1  en¬ 
deavor  to  persuade  my  niece  to  accept  a  rising 
young  fellow  who  is  dying  for  her,  and  can 
give  her  a  position,  and  make  the  end  of  my  life 
happy,  instead  of  wasting  herself  upon  a  penni¬ 
less  chap.  There,  you  need  not  put  your  hands 
upon  my  lips,  child.  I  have  finished ;  I  shall 
not  say  any  more ;  but  it  is  hard  when  —  ” 

“You  shall  not  find  it  hard  at  all,  uncle. 
Frank  and  I  will  take  care  that  the  rest  of  your 
life  shall  be  free  from  all  discomfort ;  or,  if  for¬ 
tune  goes  against  us,  and  we  are  unable  to  do 
so,  some  good  fairy  is  sure  to  look  after  you. 
What  is  this  other  letter  that  you  have  in  your 
hand  1  ” 

“  I  was  so  taken  aback  by  the  news  from  the 
bank,  that  1  forgot  to  open  it,”  said  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman.  “  Look  at  it,  my  dear,  and  tell  me  what 
it  is  about.” 

Thus  bidden,  the  girl  opened  the  letter,  and 
read  as  follows :  — 

“  GwTNacTBix,  near  Ijsuabd. 

“Dear  Sib,  —  I  think  it  right  you  should 
know  that  your  cousin  and  my  dear  master,  Mr. 
Pencarrow,  is  given  over  by  the  doctors,  and  his 
death  may  be  expected  at  any  moment. 

“  I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  obediently, 

“  Martha  Drew,  Housekeeper.” 

“  What  does  the  old  woman  mean  by  writing 
to  me  1  ”  said  Mr.  Womersley.  “  Roger  Pen¬ 
carrow  is  my  cousin,  certainly,  but  we  nave  not 
met  or  corresponded  for  thirty  years.” 

“  Is  he  rich  ?  ”  asked  the  girl. 

“  Very  rich,  indeed,  my  dear,”  said  the  old 
gentleman ;  “  a  large  landed  proprietor,  and  a 
man  who,  it  is  said,  never  spent  a  third  of  his 
income  1  ” 

“  And  he’is  going  to  die  ?  ”  said  Ellen.  “  Per¬ 
haps  this  old  housekeeper  is  the  fairy  I  spoke  of 
just  now,  who  was  to  tell  you  something  for 
your  good  ?  ” 


The  Chicago  Times  devotes  nearly  five  col¬ 
umns  to  the  late  Rev.  Eleazer  Williams,  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  one  of  the  claimants  of  the  French 
throne,  and  says  the  Rev.  Eleazer’s  son  John, 
now  “  the  lineal  heir,”  is  engaged  as  the  sailing 
master  of  one  of  the  lake  crafts,  and  that  he  re¬ 
sides  at  Oshkosh.  This  person,  who  is  now 
about  forty  years  of  age,  is  said  to  be  quite  il¬ 
literate,  and  entirely  wanting  in  the  personal 
and  mental  attractions  of  his  father. 


JOHN  HOWARD  PAYNE. 

JOHN  HOWARD  PAYNE,  the  author  of 
“  Home,  Sweet  Home.”  was  bom  in  the 
city  of  New  York  June  9,  1792,  and  not  in 
Boston,  as  stated  on  his  monument.  While  he 
was  very  young  his  father  removed  to  Boston, 
where  he  opened  a  boarding-school  in  Berry 
Street,  now  called  Channing  Street,  in  honor  of 
the  eminent  clergyman  of  that  name,  whose 
church  stood  at  the  junction  of  Berry  and 
Federal  streets. 

Young  Payne  was  a  precocious  boy,  and  of 
an  ambitious  disposition.  At  the  age  of  twelve 
he  was  commander  of  a  juvenile  military  com¬ 
pany  called  the  “  Boston  Federal  Guards,” 
which  attracted  much  attention  whenever  it 
marched  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  and 
during  his  attendance  at  school  he  published  a 
small  weekly  newspaper  entitled  “  The  Fly.” 
At  this  time  he  displayed  remarkable  powers  of 
elocution  which  were  carefully  cultivated  by  his 
father. 

After  spending  several  years  at  school  he  was 
sent  to  New  York  and  placed  in  a  counting-house, 
but  soon  becoming  disgusted  with  the  details  of 
business  he  turned  his  attention  to  literature  and 
edited  a  weekly  paper  called  The  Thespian 
Mirror.  On  the  24th  of  February,  1809,  being 
then  in  his  seventeenth  year,  he  made  his  first 
appearance  on  the  stage,  at  the  Park  Theatre, 
New  York,  in  the  character  of  “  Young  Norval,” 
and  after  making  professional  visits  to  Boston 
and  other  Northern  cities  he  visited  London, 
where  he  made  a  most  successful  de'but,  in  the 
same  character,  at  the  Drary  Lane  Theatre.  At 
this  time  he  was  said  to  have  been  as  beautiful  in 
person  as  he  was  gifted  in  intellect.  One  of  his 
friends,  speaking  of  him,  said,  “Nature  bestowed 
upon  him  a  countenance  of  no  common  order, 
and  though  there  was,  when  young,  a  ronnd- 
ness  and  fairness  which  but  faintly  express 
strong  turbulentemotions,  or  display  the  furious 
passions,  these  defects  were  suppli^  by  an  eye 
which  glowed  with  animation  and  intelligence. 
A  more  extraordinary  mixture  of  softness  and 
intelligence  were  never  associated  in  a  human 
countenance,  and  his  face  was  a  true  index  of 
his  heart.” 

Another  associate  and  school-fellow  says : 
“  He  was  a  perfect  Cupid  in  his  beauty,  and  his 
sweet  voice  and  self-possessed  yet  modest  man¬ 
ners  made  him  a  most  engaging  prodigy.” 
Among  the  men  of  note  with  whom  he  became 
acquainted  in  London,  was  Leslie  the  artist, 
whose  portrait  of  him,  now  extant,  fully  justifies 
these  encomiums. 

Soon  after  the  termination  of  his  theatrical 
engagements  in  London,  Mr.  Payne  visited  Paris, 
where  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  writing 
of  dramas,  and  produced  in  rapid  succession  the 
tragedy  of  “  Brutus  ” ;  “  Therese,  or  the  Or¬ 
phan  of  Geneva,”  an  adaptation  from  the  French ; 
“  Virginins  ” ;  and  “  Clari,  or  the  Maid  of  Mi¬ 
lan,”  an  operatic  drama  which  contained  the 
song  of  “  Home,  Sweet  Home.”  This  drama 
is  included  in  a  lot  of  manuscripts  which  he 
sold  in  the  year  1825  to  Charles  Kemble  of  the 
Covent  Garden  Theatre,  in  Loudon,  and  for 
which  he  received  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds.  It 
was  immediately  produced  at  that  theatre,  where 
it  was  received  with  such  favor  by  the  public  that 
it  was  played  to  crowded  houses  for  many  con¬ 
secutive  nights.  The  song,  which  at  once  be¬ 
came  universally  popular,  was  sung  for  the  first 
time  by  Miss  Tree,  the  eldest  sister  of  Ellen 
Tree,  who  was  so  fascinating  in  her  singing 
and  acting  that  she  won  the  heart  and  hand  of 
a  wealthy  gentleman  of  London. 

Over  one  million  copies  of  the  song  of 
“  Home,  Sweet  Home,”  were  sold  by  the  pub¬ 
lishers,  whose  profits  were  said  to  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  two  thousand  gpiineas,  not  a  penny  of 
which  was  given  to  the  author,  who  was  also 
cheated  out  of  the  benefit  which  he  was  to  have 
received  on  the  twentieth  night  of  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  his  play,  and  was  not  even  compli¬ 
mented  by  tlie  publishers  with  a  copy  of  the 
song. 

During  his  residence  in  Paris  Mr.  Payne 
shared  the  lodgings  of  Washington  Irving,  who 
remained  through  life  his  steadfast  and  devoted 
friend. 

Ill  the  year  1832  Mr.  Payne  returned  to  the 
United  States,  and  soon  afterwards  commenced 
the  publication  of  a  literary  periodical  which 
had  but  a  brief  existence.  In  1841  he  received 
from  President  Tyler  the  appointment  of  Con¬ 
sul  at  Tunis,  from  which  office  he  was  removed 
by  President  Polk  to  make  room  for  a  political 
favorite.  In  1850  he  visited  Washington  to 
obtain  from  the  administration  of  President 
Fillmore,  what  he  deemed  but  an  act  of  simple 
justice,  —  his  reappointment  to  the  office  which 
he  had  filled  with  honor  to  himself  and  his 
country.  For  several  months  his  efforts,  which 
were  seconded  by  influential  friends,  were  un¬ 
successful,  he  having  been  strongly  opposed  by 
'Thomas  H.  Benton,  United  States  Senator  from 
Missouri,  a  relative  of  whom  had  succeeded  Mr. 
Payne,  and  still  held  the  office.  Mr.  Benton 
was  unrelenting  in  his  opposition,  and  carried  it 
so  far  as  to  speak  of  Mr.  Payne  at  some  length, 
and  in  terms  of  great  bitterness  in  a  public 
speech  at  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Payne’s  reply  to  this 
sj^ch,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  was  an  able  and  triumphant  vin¬ 
dication  of  his  claims  to  the  office  which  he 
sought,  and  closed  with  a  scathing  rebuke  of 
his  malignant  opponent.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  year  1851  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  his 
commission,  when  he  left  Washington  and  came 
to  New  York  to  make  preparations  for  his  de¬ 
parture  for  Tunis.  As  he  was  embarrassed  by 


debt,  and  harassed  by  importunate  creditors, 
he  took  passage  for  Europe  under  an  assumed 
name,  and  on  the  sixth  day  of  May  sailed  from 
his  native  shores  in  the  steamship  Humboldt. 
On  the  1st  day  of  April,  1852,  after  a  long  and 
painful  illness,  his  weary  spirit  passed  to  its 
eternal  rest.  His  remains  fie  interred  in  the 
cemetery  of  St.  George  at  Tunis.  A  monu¬ 
ment  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  government 
of  the  United  States  bears  the  following  inscrip¬ 
tion  :  — 

Is  Mixoav  or 

COLONEL  JOHN  HOWARD  PAYNE, 
Twice  CoDsal  of 
The  CniCed  SUtee  of  America 

For  the  Citj  and  Kingdom  of  Tonis, 

This  Stone  is  here  placed  by  a  grateful  Country. 

He  died  at  the  American  Consulate  in  this  City,  after  a 
tedious  illness, 

AraiL  IST,  18S2. 

He  was  bom  at  the  City  of  Boston,  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

Ills  fame  as  a  Poet  and  Dramatist  is  well  known  wherever 
the  English  language  is  understood,  through 
bis  celebrated  ballad  of 
“Homs,  Sweet  Home.” 

And  his  popular  tragedy  of  Brutus,  and  other  similar 
pr^uctions. 

It  is  a  singular  and  noteworthy  fact  that 
although  the  song  of  “  Home,  Sweet  Home  ” 
has  attained  a  world-wide  popularity,  and  con¬ 
tains,  exclusive  of  the  chorus,  but  eight  lines,  it 
is  rarely  printed  correctly.  In  a  reailing-book 
for  schools  published  in  the  city  of  New  York 
a  copy  of  tins  song,  attached  to  a  brief  sketch  of 
its  author,  is  marred  by  no  less  than  fourteen 
errors.  The  following  is  a  literal  copy  from  the 
author’s  own  manuscript. 

’Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam. 

Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there ’s  no  place  like  Home  ! 

A  charm  from  the  sky  seems  to  hallow  us  there. 

Which,  seek  through  the  world,  is  ne’er  met  with  elsewhere ! 

Home,  Home  !  sweet,  sweet  Home  ! 

There ’s  no  place  like  Home  ! 

There ’s  no  place  like  Home ! 

An  exile  from  Home,  splendor  dazzles  in  rain  !  — 

0,  give  me  my  lowly  thatched  cottage  again ! 

—  The  birds  singing  gayly  that  came  at  my  call  — 

Give  me  them  !  —  and  the  peace  of  miml  dearer  than  all ! 

Home,  Home  !  sweet,  sweet  Hume  ! 

There ’s  no  place  like  Home ! 

There ’s  no  place  like  Home  ! 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  meagre  sketch  of  a 
most  active  and  eventful  life  over  which  a  heavy 
shadow  was  cast  W  an  unhappy  termination  of 
a  romance  of  Mr.  Payne’s  early  manhood,  when 
he  became  devotedly  attached  to  a  lady  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  whose  rare  beauty  and  mental  accomplish¬ 
ments  made  her  the  idol  of  the  social  circle  in 
which  she  moved.  The  affection  of  her  gifted 
lover  was  warmly  reciprocated,  and  a  marriage 
would  have  completed  the  happiness  of  both  but 
for  parental  interference.  Poor  Payne  never 
fully  recovered  from  this  shock  to  his  sensitive 
spirit,  and  to  the  last  days  of  his  life  would 
speak  of  it  in  tones  of  sadness  that  excited  the 
sympathy  of  the  few  friends  whom  he  honored 
with  his  confidence. 

The  admirable  and  lifelike  portrait  on  our 
first  page  is  copied  from  a  fine  daguerrotype 
taken  in  Washington  during  Mr.  Payne’s  last 
visit  to  that  city,  and  is  a  most  faithful  and 
characteristic  likeness,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
highly  prized  by  all  whose  hearts  have  been 
moved  by  the  beautiful  and  touching  gong 
which  has  given  its  author  a  name  that  will 
ever  be  fondly  cherished  by  his  appreciative  and 
grateful  countrymen. 


Ax  ingenious  countryman  of  ours  has  been 
measuring  the  duration  of  a  lightning  flash. 
Considering  that  he  makes  it  out  to  be  only 
about  the  five-hundredth  part  of  a  second,  there 
may  be  suspicion  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  esti¬ 
mation,  for  where  is  the  sense  that  can  appreci¬ 
ate  such  an  interval  ?  But  there  are  simple  and 
certain  means  for  measurements  even  more  mi¬ 
nute  than  this.  In  the  actual  case  before  us  the 
only  apparatus  was  a  cardboard  disk,  rotating  at 
a  great  but  a  known  velocity,  and  with  a  hole 
in  its  edge.  The  ohserver  placed  his  eye  behind 
the  disk,  and  when  a  flash  came  he  saw  the 
hole  lengthened  into  a  streak  by  the  lightning 
shining  through  it  as  it  moved.  The  length  of 
the  streak  showed  how  much  the  disk  moved 
while  the  flash  lasted  :  it  was  just  a  fortieth  of 
a  circle.  'The  card  turned  once  in  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  second,  to  the  flash  lasted  the  fortieth 
of  a  twelfth  of  a  second,  —  that  is  one  four 
hundred  and  eightieth  of  a  second.  When  next 
you  use  the  expression  “  as  quick  as  lightning  ” 
you  may  speak  by  the  card. 

Ix  these  scientific  times  a  new  theo^  is 
not  much  of  a  novelty  perhaps  ;  but  Mr.  C.  F. 
Varley,  an  English  engineer,  nas  started  one  on 
the  subject  of  subterranean  electrical  disturb¬ 
ances,  of  which  more  probably  will  be  heard. 
Immediately  after  the  earthquakes  of  the  17th 
of  March,  it  was  observed  that  powerful  positive 
electrical  currents  were  rushing  towards  Eng¬ 
land  through  the  two  Anglo-American  telegraph 
cables  broken  in  Newfoundland.  Mr.  Varley 
thereupon  rears  his  speculation  that  some  earth¬ 
quakes  may  be  due  to  subterranean  electricity. 
He  argues  or  suggests  that  as  the  hot  centre  oi  the 
earth  is  approached  a  layer  of  hot  dried  rock 
may  be  found,  which  is  an  insulator,  while  the 
red-hot  mass  lower  down  is  a  conductor. 

Ax  advertiser  in  one  of  the  papers  says  he 
has  a  cottage  to  let  containing  eight  rooms  and 
an  acre  of  land. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[June  8, 1871. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


ESCAPING  FI!(JM  PAIMS  15Y  NIGHT. 


Y  and  varied  liave  been  the  strata¬ 
gems  employed  by  the  anti-Communist 
Parisians  to  <;et  away  from  their  once-adored 
capital.  Some,  it  is  true,  have  succeeded, 
but  by  far  the  treater  majority  were  dis¬ 
covered  in  the  attempt,  and  either  arn'stiid 
on  the  spot  and  conveyed  to  Mazas,  or  let 
ofl  with  a  severe  caution.  Although  thus 
bathed,  the  prospect  of  serving  in  the  Com¬ 
mune  army  and  fighting  against  their  own 
friends  and  relations  was  too  obno.xious  for 
our  anti-Communists  not  to  make  another 
effort  for  liberty,  and  accordingly,  as  the 
illustration  on  page  .517  repri'sents  them, 
the  more  courageous  determined  to  throsv 
aside  all  ruse,  and  boldly  escape  from  the 
ramparts.  Furnished  with  a  strong  rope, 
and  in  parties  of  twos  and  threes,  they  cau¬ 
tiously  sought  for  some  secluded  point  where 
the  watchful  eyes  of  the  rampart  sentries 
would  not  espy  them.  This  found,  they 
would  make  their  cord  fast  to  the  grountl, 
or  to  a  friendly  post,  and  swarm  down  it 
with  all  the  haste  possible,  as,  should  they 
be  descried,  a  dozen  chasse|K>t  bullets  would 
be  speedily  sent  after  them  and  efiectually 
pn^vent  their  escajHJ.  Once  on  the  ground 
they  would  siMjedily  run  out  of  range,  and 
carefully  avoiding  the  Feder.il  bivouacs, 
make  the  l)est  of  their  way  to  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  Vcr.-iaillists,  or  their  whilom  en¬ 
emies,  the  Prussians. 


HOW  PnOT<5GUAPIlY  ASSISTS  JUS¬ 
TICE.  •  I 

An  interesting  article  on  the  applications  j 
of  Photography,  in  the  last  number  of  , 
the  Kdinhurtjh  Review,  contains  the  follow-  j 
ing :  “  The  law  has  obtained,  tlmmgh  this  in-  i 
strumentality,  a  witness  to  fact  which  it  is 
diffipiilt  to  g.ainsay.  There  is  no  cross-  i 
questioning  sueh  evidence.  In  eases  of  I 
boiler  explosion  and  .accidents  to  machinery,  \ 
and  even  the  damage  done  to  vessels  bv  i 
collisions  at  sea,  the  silent  evidence  of  the 
sun-picture  is  suflicient  to  settle  many  a 
disputed  point,  and  not  long  since  a  law¬ 
suit,  in  wliich  Earl  SiK'iicer  was  one  of  the 
litigants,  was  decided  by  a  jthotograph  of  a 
public  road  and  ganleii  wall,  which  settled 
a  point  of  disputed  boundary. 

“  But  the  most  extraordinary  piece  of  le¬ 
gal  evidence  we  have  yet  heard  of  occurred 


some  time  since  i  Australia.  A  gentle¬ 
man  named  Black  went  with  a  surveyor  to 
examine  into  the  particulars  of  a  certain 
mine  claim,  when  he  was  suddenly  seized 
by  some  roughs  suj)posed  to  be  in  the  pay  , 
of  the  other  side,  stripped,  smeared  with  j 
tar,  and  for  want  of  feathers  was  ornament-  ' 
ed  with  straw,  wool,  and  other  rubbish. 
When  he  mana;jed  to  escape  from  his  per¬ 
secutors,  instead  of  retiring  to  get  rid  of  his 
horrid  encumbrance,  he  determined  to  take  j 
a  note  of  it  at  once,  and  forthwith  proceeded  ' 
to  a  photOCTapher,  where  his  likeness  was  ! 
taken  in  this  extraordinary  eostume,  and  | 
with  this  evidence  upon  him  he  proceeded  ! 
to  his  lawyer,  and  laid  his  damages  at 
S 2,000,  which  he  ought  to  have  obtained,  if 
he  did  not.” 

THE  NEW  ROUTE  TO  THE  YOSEMITE. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Chwaijo 
lx.  Kvenim]  Journal,  writing  from  San 
Francisco,  describes  the  new  route  to  the  , 
Yosemite  :  “  Hitherto,  travellers  have  been  ’ 
comjH'lled  to  leave  San  Franeisco  at  four  i 
o’clock  in  the  aftcriuxm,  remain  over  night  in 
Stockton,  and  starting  by  stage  from  the  lat-  I 
ter  jilace  at  five  o’cliK'k  the  following  morn-  i 
ing,  after  a  long  and  uninteresting  ride  of  ‘ 
seventy-five  miles  over  tlie  dusty,  dreary 
plains  of  the  San  .Toaejuin  Valley,  n'aeh 
1  lornitos  at  eight  o’cloek  in  the  evening. 
Leaving  Ilornitos  at  so  early  an  hour  in  the 
morning  as  to  jireclude  rest  from  the  tedious 
jaunt  of  the  preceding  day,  and  arriving  at 
Alariposa  by  noon,  they  were  compelled  to  ' 
remain  over  another  night  at  ‘  \Vhite  & 
Hatchett’s,’  twenty-seven  miles  from  the 
valley  and  twelve  miles  from  ‘  Clark’s,’  ] 
making  a  four  days’  trip  liefore  reaching  I 
Yosemite.  To  be  sure,  one  couhl  enter  the  ; 
valley  from  the  other  side,  via  Coulterville,  ■ 
but  all  agree  that  the  ride  from  that  direc¬ 
tion  is  tame,  monotonous,  and  tiresome  in 
comparison  with  the  Mariposa  route.  This 
season  travellers  will  lie  glad  to  know  that  ^ 
a  great  change  has  Im'cii  eflected,  .and  the 
journey  shorteneil  and  deprived  of  its  most  ; 
disagreeable  features.  Tfirough  the  enter-  ; 
jirise  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad  —  than 
which,  juvenescent  as  it  is,  there  is  no  | 
abler  managed,  better  eondueteil,  or  more  | 
enterprising  railroad  in  the  United  States  i 


— a  road  has  been  constructed  from  a  point 
on  the  main  line  towards  the  valley,  and 
has  now  reached  Modcsta,  forming  a  branch 
thirty-eight  miles  in  length.  The  process 
ijf  construction  is  still  going  on,  and  the 
opening  of  another  season  will  see  the  road 
far  towards  the  famous  valley.  By  this 
new  route,  leaving  San  Francisco  at  eight 
in  the  morning,  on  the  Central  Pacific  Road, 
you  change  cars  at  Lathrop,  reach  Modesta 
at  one  in  the  afternoon,  and  Mariposa  at 
six  in  the  evening.  The  close  of  the  second 
dav  sees  you  at  Clark’s,  only  twenty-five 
miles  from  the  valley.  By  this  means 
travellers  save  nearly  one  day  of  travel,  and, 
what  is  a  greater  desideratum,  avoid  a  long 
ride  over  the  arid,  sandy  plains  of  the  San 
.Toaquin.  The  managers  of  the  Central 
Pacific  Railroad  deserve  great  credit,  and 
will  receive  the  unbounded  thanks  of  tour¬ 
ists  for  an  enterprise  which,  while  it  will 
undoubtedly  prove  of  immense  advantage 
to  themselves,  renders  the  trip  fourfold 
pleasanter  than  by  the  old  route,  —  the  dis¬ 
comforts  of  which  having  once  e.xperienced, 
I  am  fully  able  to  warn  you  against.” 


A  FIELD  FOR  DARWIN. 

A  WRITER  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Gentleman’s  Jlat/azine  says  there  “  is  a 
field  ol  inquiry  as  yet  almost  untouched  by 
the  advocates  of  the  Darwinian  philosophy. 
Thev  have  delved  deeply  in  the  quarries 
of  tbe  lower  animals.  They  have  worked 
hard  at  the  natural  history  of  aboriginal 
and  primitive  races  of  our  own  kind.  Why 
not  t.ake  a  turn  at  the  highly  civilized 
tribes  ?  It  is  sometimes  hard  searching  for 
the  germ  of  future  moral  and  intellectual 
greatness  among  the  mollusks  and  quadru- 
mana,  but  the  traces  of  lower  types  of  being 
are  numerous  and  distinct  enough  among 
ourselves.  Let  the  philosophers  come  and 
make  a  schedule  of  our  vices,  oiir  mean¬ 
nesses,  our  grovelling  tastes.  Let  them  take 
note  of  the  constantly  recurring  tendency 
to  run  back  upon  the  lines  of  our  develop¬ 
ment  and  to  exhibit  features  of  relationship 
with  our  ignominious  parentage.  We  he  d 
our  heads  very  high  to-day.  W’e  take  r 
generous  and  dignified  view  of  things.  Our 
honor  may  nut  be  questioned.  Our  honesty 


i  is  beyond  suspicion.  But  how  little  is 
needed  to  demoralize  us  1  A  turn  of  for¬ 
tune  ;  the  falsehood  of  a  friend ;  a  bout  of 
ill-usa"e ;  a  chance  temptation  dexterously 
applied  to  our  secret  weakness,  —  and  we 
betray  the  old  taint  in  the  blood.  Let  Mr. 
Darwin  put  the  animals  on  one  side  for  the 
time,  and  go  among  his  fellow-creatures. 

I  He  may  not  find  the  incipient  foot  of  the 
i  reptile  under  the  skin  which  covers  the 
:  human  ribs ;  but  he  may  discover,  perhaps, 
traces  of  the  instinct  of  any  one  of  the  most 
and  the  least  admirable  of  the  inferior 
creatures  of  the  earth,  the  air,  and  the  sea. 
What  are  the  thirty  or  forty  millions  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  new  census  all  doing  to-day  ? 
Some  are  creeping  at  night  into  holes  not 
very  different  from  those  which  give  shelter 
to  the  wolf  and  the  bear.  Some  have  abso¬ 
lutely  no  belief  in  honesty  or  virtue.  To 
I  many  thousands  of  them  a  noble  thought  or 
!  a  generous  feeling  is  impossible  and  inex- 
I  plicalile.  But  our  scientific  theorists  should 
■  not  stop  at  mere  observation.  Their  most 
I  convincing  results  are  those  of  experiment. 

I  Let  them  put  us  through  a  few  simple  tests, 

I  and  see  what  thev  can  make  of  us  in  a  gen- 
I  eration  or  two.  Li-t  them  subject  us  to  al- 
I  ternate  pcriotls  of  hunger  and  feasts  of  raw 
meat.  Let  them  deal  with  us  as  they  do 
with  plants  and  animals  in  the  interests  of 
.  tli.scovery,  —  not  to  produce  new  varieties 
I  and  higher  developments  —  for  nature  can- 
I  not  bo  hurried  on,  —  but  to  reduce  us  back 
[  to  that  from  which  we  sprung.  Facilis  de¬ 
scensus  avemi.  It  would  not  take  long  to 
recover  a  glimpse  of  the  character  of  our 
ancestors.” 

A  STxr.ULAR  reversion  of  the  old  adage, 
that  while  the  old  must  die,  the  young  may 
die,”  is  exemplified  in  the  ea.«e  of  a  printers’ 

!  society  formed  in  Philadelphia,  of  thirty- 
'  three  members,  in  1856.  Out  of  the  sixteen 
voungest,  ten  have  since  died,  while  there 
have  been  only  two  deaths  among  the  seven¬ 
teen  elder  members. 


I  M.vxv  of  the  Frenchmen  who  have  been 
I  driven  over  to  England  for  tlie  second  time 
I  in  six  months,  declare  that  they  will  not  re- 
I  turn  to  Paris,  but  will  settle  in  this  c-ountry 
and  become  naturalized. 


I 
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HERE  AND  THERE. 


nHYME  WITHOUT  REASON. 

“  Si'MMKR  Fbiemds,”  006  of  the  latest  popular 
soDgs,  is  advertised  with  an  illustrative  stimza  (on 
the  same  principle  as  the  man  who  had  a  house  to 
let  carried  about  a  brick  as  a  specimen)  thus:  — 

“  Where  are  thy  summer  Mrieodi, 

ITrieuds  o(  Uy  youth  f 

Gone  with  the  summer  birds 
Back  to  the  South." 

This  leaves  it  uncertain  whether,  in  order  to 
thyvae,  “  youth  ”  should  be  sung  “  yotcik,"  or 
“south”  “talk.”  We  shall  be  told,  of  course, 
that  the  rhyme  is  addresseo  to  the  eye,  not  to  the 
ear.  By  such  a  canon  the  following  lines  may 
possibly  be  deemed  melodions:  — 

Peasaol  Arcadian, 

Quidiof  the  Ploush ; 

Coarse  are  your  muinents. 

Tour  aspect  is  rongb. 

Peasant  imprudent, 

I  bear  yon ’ve  a  cough  ; 

Bo  you  feel  sure 
You  Ve  dad  warmly  enough  f 

Bibulous  peasant, 

Y'onr  voice  It  Is  rough  ; 

Ton  ’re  no  disciple 
Of  temperate  Oiugh. 

Home  to  your  cottage. 

Yon  hear  the  wind’s  sough. 

Bven  the  birdies 
Sing  hoarse  on  the  bough. 

Home  to  your  cottage. 

And  bend  o'er  the  trough. 

Kneading  in  loaves 
The  digestible  djugh. 

Though  the  bread 's  heavy, 

Unyielding  and  tough ; 

Chawbaeon's  teeth. 

Will  get  easily  through. 

These  stanzas  are  recommended  to  any  French 
ladies  or  gentlemen  who  may  be  desirous  of  mas¬ 
tering  the  peculiarities  of  English  pronunciation. 


Thk  meanest  man  in  Lowell  was  given  a  box  of 
strawberries  the  other  day,  and  then  returned  the 
box  and  took  five  cents  for  it. 


Offebbach  has  written  another  opera  bouffe, 
called  the  “  Butterflies.”  Critics  say  that  he  is 
evidently  only  working  for  his  grub. 


Rapid  Travxllixo.  —  The  science  of  aerosta¬ 
tion  is  further  advanced  than  is  commonly  sup¬ 
posed;  but  at  present  the  expenses  attending  this 
mode  of  transit  are  so  great  as  to  make  it  avail¬ 
able  only  for  royal  personages.  This  will  explain 
the  announcement  that  “  The  Duke  of  Genoa  is 
paying  flying  visits  to  the  most  interesting  English 
towns  previous  to  bis  return  to  Italy.” 


A  BEWLT-AProiKTXD  Certain  lighthouse-keeper 
was  told  the  other,  day  that  complaints  were  made 
against  him.  “For  what?”  was  the  inquiry. 
“  Why,”  replied  bis  interlocutor,  “  they  say  that 
your  lights  do  not  bum  after  twelve  o’clock  at 
night.”  “  Well,”  was  the  reply,  “  I  know  they 
don’t,  for  I  put  ’em  out  myself  then;  for  I  thought 
all  the  vessels  had  got  in  by  that  time,  and  I 
wanted  to  save  the  ile.” 


Bubsett’s  Kaluston  is  the  best  cosmetic. 


Whitcomb’s  Asthma  Remedy,  —  sure  cure. 


Coughs  ahd  Colds.  —  Those  who  are  suffering 
from  Coughs,  Colds,  Hoarseness,  Sore  Throat,  &c., 
should  try  “  Brown’s  Bronchial  Troches,”  a  simple 
remedy,  which  is  in  almost  every  case  effectual. 
The  Troches  have  been  tested  by  time,  and  pro¬ 
nounced  universally  superior  to  all  other  articles 
for  the  same  purpose. 


A  Good  Turk  is  done  our  readers  when  we 
commend  to  them  the  American  House,  Boston. 
The  same  Judicious  management  is  continued 
which  has  rendered  it  so  popular  in  the  past. 


What  Mother  does  not  reme.mrer  the  ter¬ 
rible  ravages  annually  made  by  Diphtheria  ?  What 
mother  does  not  tremble  as  every  fresh  case  comes 
to  knowledge 

Diphtheria  can  be  cured  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Poland's 
White  Pine  Compound.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 


Upha.m’s  A.sthma  Cure  relieves  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  paroxysms  in  Jite  minutes  and  effects  a  speedy 
cure.  Price,  $  2.00  by  mail. 


Superfluous  Hair  Removed  in  five  minutes 
without  ityury  to  the  skin,  by  Upham’s  Depilatory 
Powder.  S  1.25  by  mail.  Address  S.  C.  Upham, 
106  South  Eighth  St,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Circulars 
sent  free. 


Winchester's  Ilypcpho^ites  of  Lime  and  Soda 
will  cure  Consumption.  Try  it. 


For  Moth  Patches.  —  Vm  Perry's  Moth  and 
Freckle  Lotion.  It  is  reliable  and  harmless.  Sold 
by  Druggists  eyerywhere.  Depot,  49  Bond  Street, 
New  York. 


The  Grand  Diamond  Gift  Concerts  and 
Distribution  in  respect  to  the  guarantees  of  the 
safe- keeping  of  the  total  income  from  Ticket  Sales, 
the  value  and  quality  of  the  immense  and  m^ifi- 
cent  collection  of  Diamond  Jewelry  to  be  distrib¬ 
uted,  and  tiie  evident  fairness  of  the  Plan  of  Dis¬ 
tribution  offers  and  secures  every  advantage  and 
attraction  which  would  seem  possible  to  an  enter¬ 
prise  of  that  nature.  All  claims  put  forth  are  sub- 
siantiated  as  fully  as  the  testimony  of  some  of  the 
most  prominent  business  houses  in  Ameriou  can  do 
so. 


Applications  for  Advertislna  Contracts 
In  Evebt  Satvbdat,  Trb  atlaktic  Momthlt,  Tbb 
North  .American  Review,  and  Our  Youmo  Folrs,  ex¬ 
cept  In  New  York  City,  should  be  addressed  to  GBORGK 
YT.  CARK,  I'M  Tremont  St.,  Boston.  In  New  York 
City  applications  should  bemads  to  LE  GRAND 
BENEDICT,  No.  ST  Park  Row,  who  is  our  Special 
Advertising  Representative  for  New  York  City. 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  A  CO..  PubUshers. 


LEE  &  SHEPARD 


PUBLISH  THIS  WEEK: 


CURIOSITIES  OF  THE  LAW  REPORTERS. 

BY  FR.VNKLIN  FISKF.  HEARD. 

I'hno.  Cloth.  S2.00. 

**  And  tnoir,  my  son,  that  /  maid  not  hare  thee  beliere 
that  alt  whirh  I  hare  said  in  these  boots  is  tar,  for  /  stilt 
not  presume  to  take  this  upon  me.  Bat  of  those  things 
trhirh  are  not  law,  inquire  and  team  of  my  wise  masters, 
teamed  in  the  law.”  —  Littleton. 

The  contents  of  this  book  arc  selected  from  the  “  Re¬ 
porters,”  from  the  time  of  the  Year  Books  to  the  present. 
There  ate  specimens  of  both  the  common  law  and  the 
equity  reports,  English  and  .Vmerican.  The  hook  Is  the 
result  of  tsrenty  years’ profound  reading.  It  Is  designed 
not  only  to  amuse,  but  Instruct.  It  Is  original  in  design 
and  execution. 


VERSATILITIES. 

Bt  OUPHEr.S  C.  KERR. 

Containing  all  hU  poetical  contributions.  Patriotic,  Son* 
tlmontal,  and  Humorous.  16mo.  Cloth.  $'2.UU. 

**  The  title  of  this  volume  is  cxceodinttly  apt,  thou^ch  ita 
aptness  can  be  fully  appreciated  onlv  atU*r  rcadinft  the 
|M)om8  which  it  surmounta;  the  writers  ranjte  is  astonish* 
in^ly  wide,  and  it  is  really  diAlcult  to  understand  how  the 
same  mind  could  have  pmuced  all  those  poems,  so  radi* 
call  v  diverse  are  thev  in  character  and  manner.  Wc  may 
safely  affirm  that  there  are  few  men  living  who  could 
write  a  volume  of  such  various  character  and  such  uni* 
form  excellence.”  —  Crocker*t  Literary  Worid, 


HANDBOOK  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

ComprlKlng  a  .Synopaia  of  the  leading  political  e\v!nta  in 
American  htatory,  from  the  inauguration  of  Washing¬ 
ton  to  the  present  period.  .Vlao,  a  Record  of  Contem¬ 
poraneous  English  History.  By  Edward  G.  Tiles- 
TOH.  16mo.  Flexible.  With  Photographs  of  the 
Presidents  from  Washington  to  Grant.  $  1  AO. 

The  following  Is  ex-Govemor  Emory  Washburn’s 
letter  on  Tllcston’s  Handbook,  published  by  lAq  &  Shep¬ 
ard:— 

Cambridge,  May  10, 1871. 

E.  G.  Tilestok,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir,  — I  have  to  thank  you  for  a  copy  of  your 
“  Handbook  of  the  Administrations  of  the  I'nlted  States,” 
which  duly  reached  me.  It  is  just  such  a  book  as  I 
wanted  to  lie  on  my  table  for  reference.  It  supplies  at  a 
glance  what  one  often  has  occasion  to  inquire  about  and 
saves  hunting  it  up  through  old  almanacs,  registers.  Pres¬ 
ident’s  messages,  and  odd  p,apers  and  pamphlets,  which 
are  so  apt  to  be  lost  or  mislaid  wben  one  wants  them.  I 
shall  feel  myself  your  debtor  as  often  as  I  refer  to  it,  and 
shall  then  thank  you  as  I  do  now  fur  the  favor  you  have 
done  the  public. 

Very  respectfully, 

Y'our  Ob’t  .'Servant, 

E.MOKY  WASHnURN. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers  and  Newsdealers,  and  sent 
by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

LEE  &  SHEPARD,  Publishers, 

BOSTON. 

LEE,  SHEPARD,  &  DILLINGHAM, 

47  &  49  Green  St.,  New  York. 


Little  Men. 

SEQUEL  to  “  Little  Women.”  By  Louisa  M. 
Alcott.  Will  be  ready  June  1st.  With  lllus-  j 
trations.  Price,  $  lAO.  Sold  evcrj  wher*.  .Sent  by  | 
mail  by  the  Publishers, 

ROBERTS  BROTHKRS,  Boston.  I 


RETAIL 

Clothing  Department. 


We  have  this  seasrin  manufactured  largely  from  English 
and  Scotch  gnisls  of  our  own  importation,  and  are  now 
prepared  to  exhibit  a  fresh  and  extensive  stock  of  season¬ 
able  Clothing,  made  in  the  very  best  manner,  and  at  rea¬ 
sonable  prices. 

Suits  from  KnKlish  Goods  .  .  .  .828 

(Walking  Coat,  $  IK;  Pantaloons,  $8;  Vest,  94.1 
Saits  from  Knglish  Goods  .  .  .  .  8  24 

(Walking  Cu.at,  $  14;  1’antaluon.s,  97;  Vest,  $3.) 
Saits  from  Scotch  Gooils  .  .  .  .  8  28 

(Walking  Coat,  9  IK;  Pantaloons,  98;  Vcst,94.) 
Suits  from  Scotch  Goods  .  .  .  .  8  26 

(Walking  Coal,  9 11;  Pantaloons,  $7.50;  Vest, $3.50.) 
Alsu,  Suits  made  from  Bockliacker's  fine  Tricots,  in 
Black,  Blue,  and  Dahlia;  Blue  Flannel  Suits;  anil  Suits 
made  of  American  Casslmeres,  from  the  best  manufactur¬ 
ers,  at  from  9 18  to  9  30  per  suit. 

tVe  hare  a  small  lot  of  Coats  of  the  smallest  men’s  sites, 
left  oterfrom  last  season,  which  tre  desire  to  close  out,  ana 
nave  marked  them  at 

FIVE  DOLLARS  EACH. 

Former  prices,  $  10  to  $  19. 


Macullar,  Williams,  &  Parker, 

200  Washington  Street, 

BOSTON. 


erh  A  MONTH  1  EMPLOYMENT! 
^  XOVf  Extra  Inducements  ! 

A  Premium  HORSE  and  WAGON  tor  Agents. 

Wk  desire  to  employ  agents  tor  a  term  of  seven  years, 
f  1  sell  the  Buckfwe  920.00  Shuttle  Sewing  Machines.  It 
makes  a  stitch  alike  on  both  sides,  and  Is  the  tx-st  low- 
iiriced,  licensed  machine  in  the  worid.  W.  A.  HEN¬ 
DERSON  A  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Great  National  Loan. 

^-NEW  FIVE  PER  CENT  BONDS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Tlie  Treasury  Department  Is  now  able  to  promise  that 
the  registered  Certificates  of  Stock,  and  a  good  part  of  the 
Coupon  Bonds,  of  the  New  Lo.anuf  the  United  .States, 
bearing  Five  per  cent  Interest,  payable  quarterly  In  Gobi, 
will  be  really  for  delivery  early  In  the  present  month. 
Tlie  Subscriptions  to  the  Loan  now  amount  to  $  K2,OOU,(KIO, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  Subscriptions  and  Sales  will 
progress  more  rapidly  when  the  Certificates  and  Bondi 
arc  ready  for  market  abroad  a.s  well  as  at  home.  The 
whole  sum  of  Five  per  Cents  ulfcred  to  the  public  gener¬ 
ally,  and  to  the  holders  of  Unitnl  States  9-20  Bonds,  with¬ 
out  qualincatlon.  Is  $  200,000,000.  When  this  amount,  to 
which  preference  Is  thus  given.  Is  taken  up,  the  remainder 
of  the  Five  per  Cents,  $  300,000,000,  embraced  In  the  New 
Loan  of  July  14,  1870,  for  refunding  the  Public  Debt,  will 
be  offered  In  connection  with  9300,000,000  Four  and  one 
half  per  Cents,  and  any  part  of  $  700,000,000  of  Four  per 
Cents,  the  one  running  fifteen  years  and  the  other  thirty 
years. 

The  following  Is  a  copy  of  the  New  Five  per  Cent  Bond, 
under  and  pursuant  to  the  New  Loan  .tct  of  Congress :  — 

form  or  9  fer  cert  bond, 

1XTEBE9T  I  FUNDED  LO.VN  OF  1881  |  9  PER  CEXI. 

UNITED  ST.4TKS  OF  AMERICA 
ABE  INDEBTED  TO  THE  REARER  IX  THE  SUM  OF 
. DOLLAR.S. 

THIS  BOND  Is  issued  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  an  Act  of  Congress  entitled  “  .\n  Act  to  autnorizc  the 
refunding  of  the  National  Debt,”  approved  July  14,  1870, 
amrndrd  by  an  .Vet  approved  January  20,  1871, 'and  is  re¬ 
deemable  at  the  pleasure  of  the  United  States,  after  the 
first  day  of  May,  A.  D.,  1881,  in  Coin  of  the  stand-ard 
value  of  the.  Uniteil  .States  on  said  July  14,  1870,  with  In¬ 
terest  In  such  Coin,  from  the  day  of  the  date  hereof,  at  the 
rate  of  FIVE  PER  CENTUM  per  annum,  payable  quar¬ 
terly,  on  the  first  day  of  February,  May,  August,  and  No¬ 
vember,  in  each  year.  The  principal  and  Intorest  arc  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  payment  of  all  Taxes  or  Duties  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  toom  taxation  In  any  form,  by  or 
under  State,  municipal,  or  local  authority. 

Washixgtox . .  18..„ 

Entered . Recorded . 


Register  of  the  Treasno'. 

Registered  Bonds  will  be  Issueil  of  the  denominations  of 
S.VI,  9 100,  9.500,91,000,  99,000,  and  $10,000,  and  Coupon 
Bonds  of  each  denomination  except  the  last  two.  The 
Interest  will  be  payable  In  the  United  States,  at  the  office 
of  the  Treasurer,  anj-  .Assistant  Treasurer,  or  designated 
dei>osltoty  of  the  Government,  quarterly,  on  the  first  days 
of  February,  May,  August,  and  November,  In  each  year. 

Tlic  Interest  on  the  Registered  .Stock  of  this  Loan,  it  Is 
determined  by  the  Treasury  Department,  will  be  paid  as 
conveniently  to  the  bolder  as  on  the  Coupon  .Stock,  and 
personal  attendance,  or  attendance  by  proxy,  at  the 
Treasury,  to  draw  and  receipt  tor  the  Interest  will  be  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  icheneter  the  check  of  the  United  States 
Treasurer,  mailed  punctually  to  the  address  and  order  of 
each  holder,  on  or  before  erery  quarter-day,  is  preferret!  to 
such  attendance.  This  check,  payable  in  Gold  Coin  at  the 
Treasury  in  New  York  (or  such  other  office  as  the  Stock 
is  registered  at),  will  be  negotiable  or  collectable  on  the 
Indorsement  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  Stock.  In 
pursuance  of  this  arrangement,  the  subscribers  to,  or 
purchasers  of,  the  Stock  In  Its  reglstorwl  form  (which  is 
a  complete  protection  against  theft  or  other  losses  Incident 
to  Coupon  Bonds  payable  to  bearer)  are  advised  to  give 
their  Post-office  address  In  full,  and  to  notify  of  any 
change  In  the  address  between  quarter  days. 

Tlis  whole  proceeds  of  the  new  loan  will  be  applied  to 
the  payment  or  redemption  and  cancellation  of  the  .9-20 
years  six  per  cent  bonds,  and.  In  addition  to  these  pro¬ 
ceeds,  the  9-20’s  arc  now  liclng  reduced  by  purchase  at  the 
rate  of  $  10,000,000  per  month. 

The  entire  effect,  therefore,  of  the  New  Is>an,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  existing  Sinking  Fund  process  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  is  to  reduce  both  Principal  and  Interest  of  the  Public 
Debt  of  the  I'nlted  States,  The  Loan  creates  no  addi¬ 
tional  supply  of  GocernmenI  Stocks,  w  hile  the  application 
of  the  surplus  revenues  derivt'dln  Gold  from  Customs  is 
constantly  lessening,  as  It  has  been  doing  for  two  years 
past,  the  Funded  Stocks  bearing  six  per  cent  Gold  Inter¬ 
est. 

The  Ist  of  May  schedule  of  the  Public  Debt,  which  has 
just  been  published  by  the  Sccretarj’  of  the  Treasury, 
shows  a  reduction  In  thes(<  Stocks  since  the  April  schedule 
of  $  12,219,700,  and  a  further  lessening  of  the  yearly  inter¬ 
est  charge  thereon  of  $  7.72,942.  This  leaves  the  total 
yearly  interest  charge  In  Gold  9111,982,0.74.  In  the  same 
month  the  Treasury  paid  and  cancelled  9  2,470,000  of  the 
Three  per  Cent  Currency  Debt,  reducing  the  whole  oftbis 
debt  bearing  Interest  to  9  91 ,023,000,  and  the  yearly  Interest 
charge  thereon  to  9 1, .537 ,470. 

The  proposed  further  reduction  of  the  annual  interest 
charge  upon  the  Public  Debt  by  refunding  Is  as  follows :  — 


By  excliange  of  $  .500,000,000  Unlteil  States  six 

per  cents  for  new  five  per  cents  of  18K1 .  $  5,000,000 

By  exchange  of  9  31)0,000,000  United  States  six 
p<'r  cents  tor  four  and  a  half  jM-r  cents  of  I8KK  42)00,000 
B.v  exchange  of  9  700,000,000  United  States  six 
per  cents  for  four  per  cents  of  1901 .  14,000,000 

Total  saving  per  annum  by  rctondliig . $232)00,000 


The  large  and  rapid  accumulation  in  the  last  few  years 
of  private  capital  now  retired  from  active  business,  ana  of 
the  cash  Savings  and  Life  Insurance  premiums  deposited 
with  or  Intrusted  to  the  provident  institutions  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  —  all  seeking  the  most  undoubted  security,  pledged 
to  be  kept  ffee  of  all  ta.\cs,  under  national  or  local  author¬ 
ity,  and  content,  provided  this  object  be  assured,  with 
moderate  rates  of  interest,  —  will,  no  doubt,  ultimately 
absorb  so  much  of  these  New  Stocks  as  may  not  be  taken 
In  voluntary  conversion  of  Unltol  States  ,')-20’s,  or  mar¬ 
keted  abroad. 

C.  C.  NORVELL, 

In  cliafge  of  United  States  Loan  .Advertising. 

Treasubt  ouncE,  ) 

New  York,  May  2, 1871.  j 


MUSIC  BOOKS 

WORTH  HAVING! 


BIOGRAPHICAL. 

All  that  ls  Superpiuou.h  Omitted  !  All  ih.vt  i.s  Imfor- 
lAXT  Kctaised  !  Ably  AVaiTrEX !  IyrERr,sTiNO 
FROM  THE  First  Page  to  the  Last  ! 

Life  of  Beethoven.  Schindler  and  Moseheles,  82.(H> 

Beethoven’a  Letters . Dr.  L.  Mohl,  2.00 

Life  of  MendelsRolin,  .  >1’.  JL  Lampadius.  1.70 

Menilelaaohn’s  Lettera.  .  .  /.ndy  Wallace. 

2  vols.  Each . 1.70 

Life  of  Handel . U.  Schoetcher.  2.00 

"  RoKBlni . Jl.  S.  Edwards.  1.70 

"  Chopin . E.  Listl.  1.00 

“  Gottachalk . 0.  Hetisel.  1.00 

Mozart’s  Lettera . Lady  Wallare.  1.70 

Mozart.  A  Komuntlc  Biography.  .  .  JL  Baa.  1.70 
Polko’a  Reminlaeencca  (of  Mendelssohn).  .  1.70 
Polko’a  Musical  Hketchea  (of  the  great  msis- 

ters) . 1.70 

MISCKLLANKOUS. 

History  of  Music . E.  L.  Biller.  1.00 

KlUert’a  Letters  on  Music . 1,00 

History  of  the  Old  Hundredth  Psalm 

Tune . II'.  //.  JJarergal.  1,00 

Mason’s  Musical  Letters.  Dr.  Lowell  Mason.  1.00 
HastinRs’s  Forty  Choirs. .  .  .  T.  Hastings.  1.00 

Moore’s  Encycloiietlia  of  Music . 6.00 

Gardiner’s  Music  of  Nature . 0,00 

The  recent  encouraging  progress  In  Musical  Culture  and 
Musical  Taste  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  great  and  In¬ 
creasing  demand  for  the  above  works,  which  are  all  “  well 
got  up,"  and  toll  of  important  and  interesting  matter 


Sent,  post-p.iid,  for  the  above  prices. 

OLIVEB  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

“THE  LITERARY’WORLD’’ 

Begins  its  second  year  .1  une  I ,  ’7 1 .  Each  number  contains 
2(1  pages  of  reviews  of  new  books,  choice  literary  news,  anil 
list  of  all  new  publications.  John  U.  Saxe,  the  poet,  says 
of  the  World:  “Vic  heartily  second  the  X.  T  Ere.  East  In 
its  commendation  of  the  honesty  and  discrimination  whirli 
characteriEe  its  articles.”  One  Dollar  per  Year. 
Sample  Copies  lO  cents.  Published  monllily  by  8.  K. 
CROCKER,  32  Bromfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

$860, W6^ 

THE  GREAT 

Diamond  Gift  Concerts 

YVlll  be  held  In  Waahinfrton.  D.  C.,  .Inly  6, 
under  direction  of  Committees  from 
all  Cities,  when 

$860,000  IN  GENUINE  DIAMONDS, 

CoTiAtitutlnK  the  Largest  and  moftt  Valuable  Collection  in 
the  world,  will  be  distributed  to  Ticket  buyers.  There  can 
be  nopf)ttponement. 

THEBK  ARE  0,650  PBIZOS, 

EVERY  PRIZE  A  GENUINE  DIAMOND. 

From  the  Imperial  Set  of  $60,000  to  the  Smallest  Single 
Gem  of  $.59.  9.90,000  in  gold  will  be  offered  by  us  for  the 
Capital  Gift. 

Look  at  the  Circulars  of  the  Day. 

Call  upon  our  Agents  and  examine  the  Certfileates  of 
the  Leading  Men ofthe  Country,  GUARANTEEING  AND 
SECUIUNG  EVERY  POIN’f. 

Tickets,  if^O.OO. 

J.  L.  ROBERTSON  &  CO.,  Agents, 

678  BROADAVAY,  NEAV  YORK. 

National  Bank  of  the  Republic, 

DEPOSITORY. 


a  $  75  to  $  250  per  month, 

male  and  female,  to  introduce  the  GENUINE  IM- 
®  PROVED  CO.MMON  SENSE  FAMILY  SEWING 
Mm  ACHINE.  This  Machine  will  stitch,  hem.  fell,  tuck, 
n  quilt,  cord,  bind,  braid,  and  embroider  In  a  most  supe- 
^  nor  manner.  Price  onlv  $  19.  Fully  licensed  and  war¬ 
ranted  for  five  years.  We  will  pay  $  I,()(H)  for  any  ma- 
— !i  chine  that  will  sew  a  stronger,  more  beautiful,  or  more 
5  elastic  seam  than  oars.  It  makes  the  “  Elastic  Lock 
K  Stitch.”  Evciy  second  stitch  can  be  cut,  and  still  the 
0  cloth  cannot  be  pulled  apart  without  tearing  It.  W e 
Jj  pay  agents  from  $79  to  $2.50  per  month  and  expenses, 
^  or  a  commission  tVom  which  twice  that  amount  can 
bo  made.  Address  SECOMB  &  CO., Boston,  Mass.; 
^  Pittsburg,  Fa. ;  SI.  Louis,  Mo.,  or  Chicago,  III. 

THE 

Most  Delicions  Confectionery 

ever  offered  to  the  public  are 

SOUTHMAYD’S 

Cream  Garamelsi 

TRY  THEM. 

lOa  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON. 

Crockery  and  Glaee 
Ware,  Porceialn-de- 

_  Toilet  Ware,  Cnapadorea, 

Parlor  ^Ittoons,  Parian  Statuettes  and  Vaaea, 
Silver-Plated  Yvare,  Cutlery,  and  German 
Study  Lamps,  and  other  usetol  and  ornamental  goods, 
tor  sale  wholesale  ami  retail  by 

D.  B.  STEDMAN  ft  CO., 

126  Summer  St.,  cor.  High  St.,  Boston. 

tANTED- AGENTS.  (880  per  day)  to 

sell  the  celebrated  HO.ME  SHUTTLE  SEWING 
MACHINE.  Has  the  under-feed,  makes  the 
“  loek-stileh”  (alike  on  both  sides),  and  \»  fully 
licensed.  The  best  and  cheapest  fbmlly  Sewing 
I  Machine  In  the  market.  Address  JOHN.SON^ 
CLARK,  ft  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.,  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


PIMPLES  ON  THE  FACE. 

For  Comedones,  Black-Worms  or  Grubs,  Pimply  Erup¬ 
tions  and  Blotched  Disfigurations  on  the  Face,  use  Per- 
ry’a  Comedone  and  Pimple  Remedy.  It  is  in¬ 
valuable  and  harmless.  Prepared  only  by  DR.  B.  C. 
PERRY,  Dermatologist,  49  Bond  St.,  New  York.  Sold 
by  Druggiste  everywhere. 


MAGIC 


FOR  THE  PARLOR.  .Send 
stamp  tor  a  Price-List.  IIARI'E 
MAGIC  RK.POHITOUY,  748  Broad¬ 
way,  Now  York. 


$60 


A  WEEK  1 
tump  to  NOV 


aid.  If  yon  want  buglnese  tend 

ELTY  CO.,  Saco,  Me. 


I THE  BEST  AROMATIC  TOXIC 
IN  I’SE  FOR 


RELIANCE, 


Let  me  answer  in  a  few  words.  Tbe  virtues  of  simple 
Tea  as  a  Hair  Tonic  and  Preserver  have  long  been  known. 
When  our  grandfathers  were  joung,  when  gray  hairs  were 
looked  upon  as  an  honor  and  a  crown,  when  the  children 
were  taught  reverence  and  the  parents  practised  wisdom, 
nothing  but  vegetable  tonics  were  suffered  to  touch  the 
hair.  Every  old  lady  had  her  fhvorlte  recipe  of  herbs 
carefully  gathered  and  tenderly  simmered,  and  the  bottle 
of  Hair  Wash  occupied  a  fhvorlte  and  secret  corner  of  her 
Closet,  and  a  place  In  the  family’s  affections.  Those  were 
the  days  when  good  hair  was  sought  after,  whether  Prov¬ 
idence  had  made  It  black,  brown,  or  red,  and  the  fUll  head 
of  iron  gray  or  even  silvery  white  was  not  restored  with 
caustic  dyes  and  liquid  leads. 

To  what  a  state  are  we  reduced  In  this  more  favored 
age  1  Thanks  to  the  multiplicity  of  chemical  agents,  gray 
hair  Is  no  longer  seen  in  our  streets  or  public  halls,  and 
many  people  congratulate  themselves  that  science  has  so 
kindly  aided  fashion. 

But  Truth  grinds  slowly  yet  surely.  Little  by  little, 
day  by  day,  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  the  mind  that 
no  good  can  come  from  poison,  and  many  bald  beads  and 
nervous  headaches  and  partial  paralysis  prove  that  mod¬ 
ern  hair  preparations  are  at  fault. 

Now  HAIB  TKA  is  a  return  to  the  more 
Bensible  days  of  our  fathers.  A  purely  vegetable 
Hair  Tonic  chiefly  composed  of  an  extract  of  two  herbs  of 
the  Tea-plant  family,  and  combined  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  a  most  agreeable  Hair  Dressing.  To  people  with 
weak  tender  hair,  which  pulls  out  easily  and  breaks  at  the 
point,  the  HAIR  TEA  will  prove  a  great  blessing.  In¬ 
vigorating  the  Hair- bulbs  and  giving  strength  to  the  Hair 


The  use  of  the  Hair  Tea  will  put  off  gray  hairs  to  a  late 
period  of  life  and  entirely  prevent  baldness.  If  your  hair 
is  falling  out  or  growing  thin  begin  at  once  with  the  Hair 
Tea,  and  If  it  does  not  show  Its  good  effects,  don’t  buy 
another  bottle.  But  you  may  depend  upon  It  that  it  will 
prove  to  you  a  truly  blessed  Hair  Preserver. 

Ask  for  Dr.  Kennedy’s  Hair  Tea,  sold  by  Druggists 
everywhere,  at  $  1.00  per  bottle. 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  on  receipt  of  One 
Dollar.  Address 

DR.  KENNEDY, 

mo  Warren  Street,  Roxbury,  Maas. 

DR.  WHEELER’S 

SHERRY 

Bihers 

TONIC 

HAVE  NO  equal. 
Indorsed  by  the  Medical  Fac- 
ulty,  and  sold  by  Druggists  and 
Grocers. 

E.  WHEELER  &  CO.,  Proprietors, 

3  Custom  House  St.,  Boston. 

’  JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 
CELEBRATED 

STEEL  PEES. 

Sold  by  all  dealers  throachoot  the 
world. 

Every  Packet  beats  the  Fac-SImlle  of  his  signature. 

J2'^y<7 


Reduction  of  Prices 


REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES. 

6REAT  SAVINS  TO  CONSUMERS 

BY  GE’TTINO  UP  CLUBS. 

Send  for  oar  New  Price  List  and  a  Club  Form  will 
accompany  It  containing  flail  directions  —  making  a  large 
saving  to  consumers  and  remunerative  to  club  organizers. 

THE  GREAT  AMEBICAN  TEA  00., 

31  A  33  VESEY  STREET, 

P.  0.  Box  .1843.  New  York. 


WANTED.  — L.-ulles  and  gentlemen  to  solicit  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  Captain  Glazier’s  new  book,  “  Tmkke 
Ye-vbs  tx  THK  Fbdixal  Cavalrt.”  The  most  thrilling, 
popular,  and  best-selling  work  of  ihe  day.  Anyliody  can 
sou  It.  Kvervhody  buys  It.  .'<old  by  Agemts  onW. 

B.  H.  FERCUSON  &  CO.,  138  Llcecker  St.,  New  York. 


DIABETIC  FLOUR. 

PreparvHl  Flour  of  Bran  for  makinK  Biscuit 
for  the  Dlalrctlc  and  Dysiwptic.  .JOHN  W. 
SHEDDEN.  Pharmacist,  303  Bowery,  Cor. 
4th  Street,  New  York. 


■.17ATCH  FREE,  and  $30  a  day  surv,  no  humbug. 
»  V  Address  with  stomp,  LATT A  Ji  CO.,  1‘ittsburg,  Pa. 


SEND  STAMP  fbr  Catalo 
ErumtTinca  to 


June  3, 1871.] 


EXTRAORDINARY  BARGAINS 

ARE  RESPECTFULLY  REQUESTED  TO 
EXAMINE. 

BROADW.4Y, 

4th  Avenue,  0th  and  10th  Streets, 

NEW  YORK. 


A.  T.  STEWART  &  CO. 

AT 


Panic  Prices. 

The  Largest  and  Best  Selected  Stock 

OF 


DlESli  GOODS 


EVER  OFFERED  BY  ANY  ONE  FIR.U 
IN  THI.S  CITY. 


THOSE  DESIROUS  OF  OBTAINING 


00  YOUR  OWN  PRINTING! 

WITH  A 

Novelty  Job  Printing  Press. 


The  most  valuable  addition 
to  the  Business  Ofllce. 

The  most  ofllcient  instruc¬ 
tor  in  Schools. 

The  most  fascinating  and 
useinent  In  the 
unsurpassed 
Job  Print- 

for  lUiistrated  Pain- 


Manufacturer, 

:  W.  Y.  Edwards,  ,113 
Broailway,  New  York;  Kellcy,  Howell.  A  Li  dwic, 
PIT  Market  .Street,  Pbllailelphia,  Pa. :  K  elluug  A  Lounis, 
4.1  W.  M'ashington  Street,  Chicago,  Ill.,  Agents. 


ATWOOD’S 

ininine  Tonic  Bitters 


Dyspepsia,  Jaundice,  and 
Nervous  Debility, 

And  all  diseases  arising  from  a  Disor¬ 
dered  l.ivor  or  Stomach.  ALVAH  LITTLEFIELD,  Pro¬ 
prietor,  Boston,  Mass.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

COUNT  ST.  GERMAIN’S 


LIFE 


TUAUK-MAKK. 

Oonemtos  appetite,  iniprovo*  iliKestlon,  and  by  Us  gentle 
action.  regulatCH  the  system,  thus  precluding  all  recourse 
to  incaicinc.  A  small  portion  mixed  with  ordinaiy*  tea 
imparts  to  It  a  delicious  aromatic  flavor.  Tsed  atone,  it 
is  an  excellent  substitute  fl)r  ordinary  tea,  and  admirably 
HUitetl  to  those  with  wliosc  constiiutions  Chinese  Teas  do 
not  agree.  Sold  l‘v  all  Druggists.  Sole  Agents  for  the 
United  States,  BDWARDKS  Si  BUSSELL, 
No,  3S  Veaey  Street,  New  York, 


RELIANCE  WRINCER. 


PERFECTED  1871. 


Id  SPIRAL  GEAR.  qI 


loDitOD  Rolls, 

Moat  Durable; 

Spiral  Cogs, 

Easiest  Work¬ 
ing; 

Cinred  Clamp, 

glloldR  Firmest; 

The  Cheapest, 
The  Beat, 


PROVIDENCE  TOOL  COMPANY, 

11  Warren  8t..  N.  Y.,  and  PROV.,  B,  I. 


“IS  NY  IT  BEAUnrUL!” 
WHlTTEinORE’S 

Washstand  Cornice. 

(Patented  September,  1870.) 

Designed  to  protect  walls  ftnm  tbe  spattering  of  water 
while  washing.  It  not  only  serves  as  a  complete  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  wall,  but  makes  the  washstand 

A  BEAUTIFUL  ARTICLE  OF  FURNITURE. 

Attached  to  the  Comice  are  two  arms  swinging  on  a 
pivot,  to  which  may  be  added  a  Lambrequin  of  either 
Muslin,  Rep,  or  Lace ;  or  the  arms  can  be  swung  out  and 
used  as  a  TOWEL  R.iCK. 

Elegant  designs  hi  Walnut  and  .\sh,  with  mottled  wood 
ornaments,  bung  with  rich  Lace  Curtains. 

Of  Elaborate  Patterns  .....  mC.OO 
Same,  without  Curtaina  ....  8.00 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  countiy  on  receipt  of  amount. 
Liberal  discount  to  the  trade.  All  orders  addressed  to 


1  orders  addressed  to 


LORD  &  TAYLOR, 

,--4  r-.SOLE  AGENTS, 

Comer  Broadway  A  80th  .Street,  New  York. 

RUSTIC  FOUNTAIN,  No.  2. 

r, 

iAk-A 


FREEMAN  &  BURR, 

gPRING  SPRING  , 

QLOTHING.  y  QLOTHING. 

'C’REEMAN  &  BURR  have  very  great 

-L  pleasure  In  inviting  an  Inspection  of  tbrfr  immense 
Stock  for  the  present  season.  It  embraces  the  cho'cest 

firnducte  of  the  Loom  from  every  part  of  the  world,  both 
n  the  piece  and  made  up  Ibr  Immediate  wear,  fur  all  ages 
and  all  occasions. 

gPRING  QVERCOATS,  $5. 

gPRING  QVERCOATS,  $10.  ’ 

gPRING  QVERCOATS,  $15.  1 

gPRINO  QVERCOATS,  $20.  , 

gPRING  QVERCOATS,  $25.  j 

gPRING  QVERCOATS,  $30.  ’ 

'C'REEMAN  &  BURR’S  Business  and 

A  Dress  Suits  ;  Boys’  and  Youths’  Suits  ;  Travelling, 
Hunting.  Yachting  Suits.  Ac.,  embrace  every  novelty  hi 
^^le  and  texture  of  material.  From  tbe  extensive  range 
of  KizeA  a  few  momenta  sufllce  to  make  satisflictorT  aelec- 
tlona.orif  preferri’d  any  garment  in  31ADE  TO  SlEA.S- 
I’KE  at  a  few  boura^  notice. 

gUITS,  $10.  J^OYS’  gUITS,  $5. 

gUITS,  $  15.  j^CYS’  gUITS,  $  8. 

gUITS,  $20.  J^OYS’  gUITS,  $  10, 

gUITS,  $30.  JgOYS’  ^UITS,  $12. 

gUITS,  $  40.  gOYS’  gUITS,  $  15. 

gUITS,  $  50.  J^OYS’  gUITS,  $  20. 


(^RDERS  BY  LETTER  promptly  filled. 
’  '  FREEMAN  A  BU RR’S  Easy  and  Accurate  System 
for  .SELF-MEASURE  enables  parties  in  any  part  of 
the  countiy  to  order  Clothing  direct  fn>m  them,  with 
the  certainty  of  receiving  the  most  PERFECT  FIT  at¬ 
tainable. 


■pULES  FOR  SELF-MEASURE,  Sam- 

-IV  pies  „f  GikmIs,  Price-List,  aiul  Fashion-Sheet  Skst 
Frze  on  application. 

^  UNCLE  NED’S 
SCHOOL. 

A  Group  of  Statuary  by 
JOHN  ROGERS. 


TbU  and  other  grmipi^ 
[  will  be  delivered  at  any 
railroad  station  in  tbe 
I  I’nited  States.  tVec  of  ex- 
pense,  on  receipt  of  the 
price. 

Enciofte  stamp  for  11- 
lustrated  Catalogue  and 
Trice-Liatofall  bis  works 

SK  to 

JOHN  BOGERsS, 
212  Fifth  Av.,  New  York. 


fiVERY  SATURDAY. 


4  Feet »  inches  hlRh,  diameter  of  baaina  4  and 
14  feet.  WelKht  about  500  lbs.  Price,  S  65. 
tnmished  with  inch  supply  and  drainage  pipes,  and  two 
jets,  solid  and  rose. 

On  hand  and  for  sale  by  CURTIS  A  COBB,  161  Tremont 
St.,  and  ISAIAH  WHITE,  100  Tremont  St.,  Boston;  B.  K. 
BLISS  A  SON,  23  Park  PI.,  New  York;  A.  H.  FRANCIS- 
CI  S  A  CO.,  .113  Market  St.,  Philadelphia;  KEEN  A 
HAGERTY,  Baltimore;  .1.  B.  BOTEI.ER  A  BR0..1Va<h- 
Ingtun,  I).  C.:  KINNICUT  A  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  free.  .Vddress 

MILLKR  IRON  CO..  Providence,  R.  I. 


Ithea-nectar 


;  .1.  B.‘ilOTEi.ER  A  BRO..Wa<h-  ® 

;’rT  A  CO.,  Worcester,  Mass.  n 

•s  sent  flee.  .Vddress  P  TRA’"'!!  'MARK. 

SOUPS  and  BEEF  TEA  for  THE  MILLION. 
rnTTIT^  A  Strengthening  Nouii^bmcnt !  Kconum^’ in  housekeeping! 

lllJLA-rliijV  TAK  LIEBIG’S  COMPANY’S  E.XTR.VCT  {)F  MEAl.  recom- 
metded  by  the  faculty,  received  the  highest  prizes  at  Paris, 
IS  A  PURE  Hawe,  Amsterdam,  and  that  to  supplied  to  the  British, 

French,  Russian,  Prnsslan,  and  U.  S.  Governments.  Non.- 
MJkV  ■■■ ,,  ,,  genuine  without  the  signature  of  BARON  LIEBIG, 

^  the  Inventor,  on  every  tar.  Agents  in  San  Francisco, 

CHURCH  A  CLARK  ;  New  Orleans,  E.  J.  HART  A  CO. 
WITH  THE  Gen’l  Agents,  J.  MILHAU’S  SONS,  183  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Green  Tea  Flavor.  Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cnba. 


WARRANTED  TO  SUIT 
ALL  TASTES. 

For  Sale  Everywhere, 

And  Ibr  sale  Wholesale  only  by  the 

GREAT  ATLANTIC  A  PAGIHG  TEA  Ca, 

P.  O.  Box  5506.  No.  8  Church  St,,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Thea-Neetar  Oiretdar. 


Agents  I  Read  This  I 

WE  WILL  PAY  AGENTS  A  SALARY  OF 
a  30  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a  large 
commission,  to  sell  our  new  and  wonderflil  inventions. 
Address  M.  WAGNER  A  CO.,  MarshaU,  Mich, 


EUGENE  RIMMEL,  .  .  .  Paris  and  London. 


IHLANG  IHLANG, 

iCnona  ttdoralimma,) 

THE  FLOWER  OF  FLOWERS, 
Special  repressntatives  for  United  .States, 

EDWARDES  A  BUSSELL,  _  , 

No.  38  Vesey  Street,  New  York. 


•  330,000  In  Gold  Drawn  every  17  Days. 

Prizes  cashed  and  Information  flimlshed.  Tbe  highest 
rates  paid  for  Doubloons.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Government  Bonds,  Ac.  Orders  promptly  filled. 

TAYLOR  A  CO.,  Bankers, 


Hi 


L,OK  A  CO.,  Bankers, 

No.  16  WaU  Street,  New  Vert. 


Key-CTieck  Outfit.  Circulars  Free. 
STAFFORD  M’F’G  Co., 

66  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


CHROmOS,  MTEREOMCOPE8, 

Views,  Frames,  and  Albums  imported  and  mann- 
fhetur^  by  E.  H.  A  T.  ANTHONY  A  CO.,  691 
Broadway,  New  York,  opposite  Metropolitan  Hotel. 


Royal  Havana  Lottery  of  Cuba. 

S  330,000  in  gold  drawn  every  seventeen  days. 

Prizes  cashetl  and  Information  furnished  by  GEO. 
UPHAM,  9  Weybosset  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


UPTURE,  ABDOMINAL  WEAKNESS,  or 


Hard  Riibtier  TruMra  and  Supportera.  Late  patterns,  in¬ 
destructible  (steel-coated),id«mly,  light,  safe, comforta¬ 
ble.  Also  Bandages,  etc.  Establishments :  1347  Chestnut 
St.,  Philadelphia,  and  3  Ann  St.,  N.Y.  Send  Ibr  Pamphlet. 


■■  wobOSUjr's  _  PAf£N  T  I 

lEARtHiilCLOSET 

40CQRTLANDT  NEW-YORK.  ■ 


pORTA.B\.t  iPaV-VMfk  BOKT 


mo 


fVJCinct 


CLEVEL^N0,  a. 


SELTZER 


^  NTS  VVATVTpr>  FOE 


OF  BATTLES.! 


eVER^  SAl^URDAlr. 


ATTENTION  IS  CALLED  TO  OUR  LARGE 
STOCK  OF 


ELGIN 

WATCHES 


And  wc  Hubrnit  the  rollowing  reasons  why  they  should  be 
preferred  to  any  other  American  Watches :  — 

In  the  first  place  the  Waltham  Company  la  the  oldest, 
and  has  had  fourfold  the  experience  of  any  others  engaged 
In  the  business  In  the  I'nlted  States. 

In  the  second  place,  the  machinery  In  use  by  the  Wal¬ 
tham  Company  Is  <hr  more  perfect  and  varied,  and  as  a 
result  the  Watches  arc  of  (hr  higher  grade  and  of  greater 
variety,  and  are  placed  In  the  market  at  much  lower 
prices  than  any  others,  quality  and  style  fully  considered. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Waltlmm  Watch  Is  now  a  staple 
article,  its  reputation  Ailly  establlshtnl,  and,  as  a  conse¬ 
quence,  It  Is  sold  at  less  profit  than  any  others  In  the 
market. 


national^ 

WATCH  CO 
'  ELciN. ; 


Falhtr  Time  throws  away  his  Hoor-filass  and  starts  on  the 
New  Year  with  a  Reliable  Time-Keeper. 


Tlie  Elgin  Illustrated  Almanac  for  im,  or  the  Illustrated 
Article  on  “  .\nclent  and  Modem  Time-Keepers,”  by  A. 
D.  Richardson,  sent  free  upon  application  to  National  (El¬ 
gin)  Watch  Company,  127  and  129  Lake  Htreet,  Chicago, 
or  No.  1  Maiden  Lane,  New  York. 


565  and  567  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


THE  AMKKIC.4N  ORGAN  otintalns  the  Intest  improvementa. 

IT  IS  UNRIV.VLLED  in  tone  nml  In  Ireauty  of  exterior. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUES  sent  free.  Address _  _ .  „ 

THE  SMITH  AMERICAN  ORGAN  CO..  Boston,  Mass. 


Tucker  Manufacturg  Co. 


Bigelow,  Kennard,&  Go. 


is  the  best  known  Remedy  for 
Nervous  Prostration,  or  De¬ 
bility,  and  the  Loss  of  Vital 
Power,  from  whatever  cause 
arising  ;  and  for  all  Rheumatic 
and  Nervous  Affections. 

Sold  by  Dmggist^  and  sent  prk- 
PAin  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the 
Voltaic  Armor  Assoeiation, 
149  Treinont  .street,  lioston.  Mass. 

ly  .Send  Stamp  for  Pamphlet 
Circular. 


We  sell  Waltham  Watches  in  Gold  and  Sliver  Cases 
only,  but  at  prices  so  low  that  there  is  no  longer  any  in¬ 
ducement  to  purchase  the  worthless  watches  with  which 
the  country  has  been  flooded.  For  fhll  particulars  and 
p^rlces  send  for  our  Illustrated  Price  List,  and  mention 
Evert  Satcrdat. 

HOWARD  &  €0., 

No.  865  Broadway,  New  York. 
_ The  new  “  Boys  Watch  ”  is  now  ready,  _ 


JEWELLERS, 

331  WasYungton  Street,  Boston, 

Offer  for  sale,  at  WHOLESALE  .VND  RETAIL,  at 

LOWEST  PRICES, 


MASVFACTUREKS  OF 


IN  GREAT  VARIETY 


SAFEST 

AND 

BEST. 


“TUCKER’S"  AND  “HULL’S” 

Patent  Spring  Beds 

FoiDine  WOOD  cots,  iion  bedstuiis,  h. 


G00D^:^B00KSrr;;FREE! 

The  AIWrSTAHLE  BOOK  COVER  FIT.SANYBOOK  I 
Schools  and  Libraries  take  notice.  Send  2  stamps  to 
P.  F.  VAN  EVEREN,  191  Fulton  St.,  N.  Y. 


Every  variety  of  sIec  and  quality,  in  GOLD 
and  SILVER  CASES. 

The  experience  and  extensive  facilities  of 


bnt  there  are  no  dissenters  finim  the  general  principle,  that  a  great  medicine  Is  a  great 
blessing.  We  have  many  of  these  blessings,  but  among  them  all,  in  the  province  to 
which  it  belongs,  no  greater  than 


TARRANTS  EFFERVESCENT  SELTZER  APERIENT. 


I A  column  would  not  suffice  to  enumerate  the  ailments  for  which  It  Is  prescribed  by 
physicians  of  the  highest  standing,  it  does  not  belong  to  the  class  derisively  termed 
patent  medicines,  but  is  an  article  based  on  scientific  analysis,  and  will  stand  the 
test  of  the  sharpest  and  most  rigid  medical  criticism  as  a  cathartic,  a  stomachic,  an 
anti-febrile  preparation,  and  an  admirable  remedy  for  all  bilious  complaints. 

Let  there  be  no  mlatake.  Secure  the  genuine  article  only. 


“DOMESTIC’ 

mVING  MACHINE. 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


565  &  567  Broadway,  New  Tork, 

WILL  FURNISH 

STERLIIVO  SILVER 

Forks  &  Spoons 

IN  QUANTITY, 

A.t  S1.75  Grold  per  Ounce. 

These  Goods  are  prononneed  superior  In 
beauty  of  finish,  and  greater  in  variety  of 
pattern,  to  any  table-ware  manufactured. 


Its  superiority 

In  every  Instance  where  it  has  come  In  competition 
with  an>’  machine  in  the  market.  Men  with  capital  are 
finding  it  to  their  advantage  to  make  tlic  sale  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  their  exclusive  business ;  and  wc  are  prepared  to 
negotiate  with  energetic  parties  for  unoccupied  territory. 
Machines  guaranteed  as  represented.  Address  DOMES¬ 
TIC  SEWING  MACHINE  CO.,  %  Chambers  St.,  New 
York,  or  Toiedo,  Ohio. 


CONSTANTLY  ON  HAND. 


FARNHAM’S 


Instant  Relief  and  Perma¬ 
nent  Core  for  the 


Relief  Guaranteed  in  Five  Mlnntes. 
PRICE,  S  2  PER  BOX,  SIX  BOXES,  S 10. 

Sent  by  mail,  securely  scaled,  with  postage  pte- 
paitl,  to  any  address  within  the  United  States  on  receipt 
of  the  price. 

WM.  H.  FARNHAM  &  CO.. 

Inventors  and  .Sole  Proprietory 

P.  O.  Box  2842.  206  &  208  Broadway,  New  York. 


ACCIDENT  INSURANCE 
HartfonI,  Conn.  Cash  Assets, 
t  UW8/»88.  Granu  LIFE  and  ENDOW¬ 
MENT  Policies,  of  all  approved  forms.  Am¬ 
ple  Security,  Low  Rates.  Also  insures  against 
ACCIDENTS,  causing  death  or  total  dis¬ 
ability.  Policies  written  by  the  year  or  month. 
Has  paid  BTOO  per  day  for  Seven  Years 
In  benefits  to  pollcy-hiddcrs. 


LIFE 


FURNITURE. 

BEAL  &  HOOPER, 

Black  Walnut  Sets 


In  the  Spring  and  Summer  months  the  system  undergoes  a  change.  This  is  the  time  to  use  gooil  blood-rencwing, 
purifying,  and  InTtgoratlng  mc<Iiclncs.  "  Helmbold’s  Fluid  Extract  Sarsaparilla,”  and  "  Hcimbold’s  Fluid  Extract 
Orapejulce  Pills,”  are  the  best  and  most  reliable.  ,  .  .  ... 

One  bottle  of  “  Helmbold’s  Fluid  Extract  Saraaparllla  ”  equals  In  strength  one  gallon  of  the  sirup  or  decoction  as 
made  ^  druggists ;  and  a  wineglass  added  to  a  pint  of  water  equals  the  celebrated  Lisbon  Diet  Drink,  —  a  delightftil  and 

*'*^rhe  “'orape^icc  Pill  ”  is  composed  of  Fluid  Extract  of  Catawba  Grape-Juice  and  Fluid  Extract  Rhubarb.  Usoflil 
In  all  diseases  requiring  a  cathartic  remedy,  and  tax  superior  to  all  other  purgatives,  such  as  salta.  magnesia,  Ac. 
"  Helmbold’s  Grape-Juice  Pill  ”  Is  not  a  patented  pill,  put  up  as  those  ordinarily  vended,  but  the  result  of  ten  years’ 
experimenting  and  great  care  In  preparation.  8afe  for  and  taken  by  children.  No  ruusea;  no  griping  pains;  but  mild, 
pleasant,  and  safe  In  operation.  Two  bottles  of  the  ”  Fluid  Extract  of  Harsapartlla  ”  and  one  bottle  of  the  ”  Grapc-Julco 
Pills  ”  are  worth  their  weight  in  gold  to  those  suffering  ftom  bod  blood,  poor  complexion,  headache,  nervousness,  wake¬ 
fulness  at  night,  costiveness,  andTrregularltlew;  and  to  those  sufrerinu  from  broken  and  delicate  constitutions  It  will 
give  new  blood,  new  vigor,  and  new  life.  The  ”  Catawba  Grape-Pills  ’’^are  done  up  with  great  care  and  In  handsome 
bottles,  and  will  surpass  ail  those  vended  In  wooden  boxes,  and  carelessly  prepared  by  Inexperienced  men,  comparing 
with  the  English  and  French  style  of  nianufhcturing.  All  of  H.  T.  Holmbold’s  preparations  arc  Pharmaceutical,  not  a 

single  one  being  palenUsI,  but  all  on  their  own  merits. 

Preparfri  by  H.  ’T,  HELMBGLD,  Practical  and  Analytical  Chemist,  Crystal  Palace  PbaimaoT, 
594  Broadway,  New  York  ;  I’alace  Pharmacy,  Gilsey  Honse,  Broadway  and  Twenty-Ninth  oL,  New  York  ;  Temple 
of  Pharmacy,  Continental  Hotel,  Philadelphia  ;  and  104  Hnutli  Tenth  8t.,  Philadelphia. 

HELMBOLD’S  EXTRACT  BUCHU  HAS  GAINED  A  WORLD-WIDE  FAME. 


IDDER’S  TONIC  POWDER. 


A  sure  relief  fbr  DYSPEPSIA  and  ail  diseases 
arising  from  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs. 
Containing  the  host  ToKicsand  Abomatic  Stim¬ 
ulants  in  asolid  form.  It  Is  the  most  economical 
article  In  use.  It  dissolves  instantly  hi  water. 
Whie  or  spirit  may  he  added.  8TOWF.LL  A 
^CO„  f’harfestown.  Mass.  Send  for  circular. 


Superior  in  Quality, 

Beantifiil  in  Finish, 

Perfect  in  Design, 

AND 

WARRANTED  IN  EVERY  RESPECT, 

AT  THE 

Lowest  Manu&ctarers’  Prices. 
SALESROOMS,  HAYMARKET  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

Hlusiratod  Catalogues  l.y  nrail  when  desired. 


Printed  at  the  Unirereity  De«,  Cambridge,  by  Welch,  Bigelow,  A  Co.,  for  James  R.  Oagood  A  Co. 
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EVERY  SATURDAY. 


[June  1871. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


pONDENSED  NOVELS.  By  Bret 

Babtb.  Xfw  and  rnlam^l  fdttlon.  VnUbroi  with 
"  Pocma"  and  “Tho  Lack  ICuaring  Camp.”  With  U- 
Instratioitv  1  vol.  l^hn  i.  SI.M. 

Thia  fdltkm  euatahishoaiilm  thr  matter  Inoludad  In  the 
prertona  edlthma,  CuaJ<-n...-it  N  evri..  In  the  at  vie  uf  Chartea 
Kende  ami  Ur.  Ulsinrll.  Iheae,  like  the  other  panidle*, 
an  done  with  ao  retnarkabie  akill  aa  to  Inatlty  the  aaaer- 
tkin  of  the  Hartford  CaHrmmI  that  Mr.  lurte’a  ”  power  of 
imitatkm  la  a  aUth  aeB.w.” 


•RRET  HARTE’S  CONDENSED  NOV- 

ELS.  ThU  brilliant  and  mtntainlnZTidBineeeatains 
barieaqua  noeela  la  the  atrle  of  llu-kkiia,  Bi'Lwaa, 
CaanLia  Laran,  Draaa.  Cooraa,  Wilkie  Collins, 
Hkllb  Botd,  Mum  ItavDDox  andMaa.  Hanar  Wood, 
CaaBLia  Kkadk,  Ma.  IliaatKLi,  and  othera. 

pONDENSED  NOVELS.  New  Edition. 

"  The  new  edition  of  Bret  llarte’a  *  Condeiued  Norela,’ 
I'Mia  unt  if  print,  containing  two  new  riwa.ra  In  the  aame 
line  la  luaued  at  a  fortuntte  time.  When  drat  leiTm  to  tha 
public  thoac  trareatlea  obtalm.'d  Immediate  Ihror  with  all 
whoae  aeiioalntance  with  the  wiwka  of  popular  nurellat. 
rn.tblrd  them  to  appreciate  the  am  Imltatluiu  of  style,  and 
wHh  each  critics  a.  had  th*  faeaur  to  discover  what  pow¬ 
ers  of  original  Inrentlim  and  skilnil  eonstmctlon  the  au¬ 
thor  had  shown.  Since  that  day  he  has  won  wkle  lepnta- 
liim  hr  dolnc  well  better  work  than  wiitlnj  travesties, 
an>l  tlie  eajer  desire  to  know  ami  possess  every  work  by 
which  his  peculiar  aenius  la  shown  birth  will  make  a 
p'neral  demand  for  thu  encertaining  vulame.”— Bos/oa 
AJeeriittr. 

WMTINOS  OF  EDWIN  P.  WHIP- 

y  v  PLE.  A  new  unKiim  edition  In  six  voinmes,  In- 
elndlng  ”  Essays  an  I  Reviews  ”  (i  vuls.l,  ”  Character  and 
Characteristic  Men,”  ~  Uteratore  of  the  .\ee  of  Elixa- 
heth,”  ”  .'taccess  and  Its  Comlltlons,”  and  “  Utereture 
and  LMe.”  Price,  $  lAP  a  vnlame. 

1  beae  six  volamrs  rank  amona  the  best  hi  Enitlish  lit¬ 
erature  bir  critical  acumen,  vivid  perception  of  character, 
diacrimlnatlnK  apptvcmtlim  of  literary  and  persunal  qual¬ 
ities,  and  hit  vifor  and  purity  of  style. 

WHIPPLE’S  ESSAYS  »nd  REVIEWS. 

TT  tvols.  tu*. 

CoxTEXTS.  Volninel.:— 

Macaulav.  Wordsworth. 

Poeu  and  Poetry  of  .Vineries.  Byron. 

Talfonrd.  K^llsh  Poets  of  the  Xlne- 

Words.  teenth  Centniy. 

James’s  Xovels.  Booth’s  Sermons. 

■'tydney  Smith.  ColeiidKe  as  a  Phnosophlcal 

Ilanlei  Webster.  Critic. 

Seal’s  lUstoty  of  the  Puri¬ 
tans. 

VnlBine  II. 

Old  English  DramatisU.  Richard  Brinsley  .SherMan. 
Romuce  of  Rascality.  Henry  FlekUng. 

I  Dana's  Poems 


and  Prase 

Writings. 

Thomas  Hood. 

Leigh  Hunt’s  Poems. 
Tthanas  Cailylu  as  a  Poli¬ 
tician. 

Kovels  of  the  Season. 


The  Croakers  of  Society  and 
Uteiataie. 

British  Critles. 

RufUs  Choate. 

I’reseott’s  Histories. 

Preseott’s  Conquest  of  Pern. 

Shakespaaic’s  Critics. 

WHIPPLE’S  ESSAYS  and  REVIEWS. 

TT  ”Xr.  Whipple  seems  to  be  doing  the  work  far 
Which  he  was  bom,  for  which  nature  and  education  have 
qnalifled  him.  He  has  a  well-balancml  cambinatiim 
of  Cscttltiesl  mltlng  the  power  of  observing  (beta  with 
that  of  braad  generalixation,  keen  Intuition  with  logical 
analysis,  strong  memory  with  playful  Imaginstlisi,  a  seri¬ 
ous  spirit  with  a  quick  snsceptibillty  of  the  ludicrous  warm 
sympathies  with  a  moral  courage  Inspired  by  love  of  truth, 
and  a  mental  force  which  concentrates  all  nis  energies  at 
will  to  bear  npon  a  single  point.”  —  Walehman  mnd  Re¬ 
jector. 

WHIPPLE’S  CHARACTER  AND 

CH.VRACTER18TIC  MEN.  IvoL  $IAt. 

COXTKXTS  :  — 


Kathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Edward  Everett. 

Thomas  Starr  King. 

AomsIx. 

Washington  and  the  Princi¬ 
ples  of  the  Revolution. 


Character. 

Eccentric  Character. 

Intellectaal  Character. 

Herale  Character. 

The  American  Mind. 

The  English  Mind. 

Thackeray. 

”Mr.  Whipple  has  a  wonderful  hulgbt  Into  character, 
and  whether  writing  of  Hawthorne  or  niackeray,  Wash- 
ingtsm  or  Everett  .Vgasslz  or  ritarr  King,  yon  know  that 
be  has  grasped  the  whole  subject  and  told  the  whole 
troth.  He  stands  nnrivalled  hi  this  country  Ibr  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  variety  of  his  knowledge,  and  for  the  naturalness 
with  which  he  makes  use  of  his  Intellectnal  wealth.”— 
C.  C.  HazawELL,  ta  Boeton  Traveller, 

■firHIPPLE^l  LITERATURE  OP  "raE 

TT  AQE  OF  ELIZABETH.  1vol.  f  I 
CoaraxTs:  — 

Characteristics  of  the  Elizabethan  Literatnie. — Marlowe. 
Shakespeare. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Minor  Elizabethan  Dramstista.  —  Heywood,  Middleton. 

Marston,  Dekkar,  Webster,  and  Chapman. 

BoLsmimt  and  Fletcher,  Massinger  and  Ford. 

j/taocEUzabethan  Poets.— Phineas  and  Giles  Fletcher, 
Daniel,  Drayton,  Warner,  Donne,  Davies,  Hall.  Wot- 
ton,  arid  Herbert. 

Sldn^  and  Raleigh. 

Bacon. 

Hooker. 

"So  single  voinme  will  do  Justice  to  the  wealth  of  Mr. 
Whlpi^’s  reading  and  aoenney  of  his  memory.  In  the 
wide  field  of  literary  history ;  bnt  the  keen  penetration, 
the  clear  Judgment,  the  car^l  study,  the  point  and  vigor 
of  sWie,  the  Him  dlscriminatloo,  the  wide  sympathy, 
which  fire  such  a  work  lu  best  value,  have  full  play  m 
the  series  of  views  In  which  he  exbiUU  what  was  rarest 
and  beat  m  the  intelligence  of  the  Elizabethan  age.”  — 
CkriMima  Exammer. 

WHIPPLE’S  SUCCESS  AND  ITS 

COKDITIOKS.  IvoL  $1A«.* 

COKTZXTS  :  — 

The  Tricks  of  Inugination. 
Cheerfulness. 

Mental  and  Moral  Pauperism, 
ne  Genius  of  Dlckciu. 

The  Barnmniy  of  Invective.  JA^'.  Andrew. 

The  Bale  of  souls. 

“Mr.  Whipple  Is  widely' known  as  a  literary  critic 
nf  unquestionable  erIgUialHy  and  power,  lucid  and  exact 
m  his  peroeptions,  of  rare  aenteness  and  snbiletv  of  dis- 
rrimlnatloD,  humanely  blending  justice  and  mercy  In  bis 
declaloBs,  with  a  certain  catholic  comprehensiveness  of 
taste,  and  a  racy  force  of  expression  that  caimot  always 
he  aeoepted,  as  m  the  present  case,  aa  a  sign  of  vlgoroiu 
thought.” -JTew  For*  TWfome. 

J^ITERATURE  AND  LIFE.  IvoL 

CogTaara  :— 

Antfom  In  their  Rdatlons  Intellectual  Health  and  DIs- 
to  Lae.  case. 

Kovels  and  KovallsU,—  Tse  and  Misuse  of  Words. 

Ckariss  Dicksne.  Wordsworth. 

WK  and  HnnKir.  Bryant. 

‘^Ladieraaa  Side  ..'Ll*.  Stupid  Conservatism  and  Ma- 
D^na.  lignant  Reform. 

In  Utaratu •  and  Life’  we  have  an  enlarged  edition 
of  0^  theh  - 1  essays  and  addresses  of  Mr.  Edwin  P. 
Whipple.  Maryoftbesepiecesbavestoodtheteat  of  time 
■md  re-rsodbif,- ;  and  the  reason  la  that  they  are  full  of 
Independent  ';|ioaght,  and  ate  examples  of  subtle  analysis. 
The  sabJeets  to  be  sure  are  Interestinz,  but  It  Is  the  virile, 
wholesome  mstbod  of  treatment,  the  gsod  critical  balance 
and  sanity  that  please  ns.  The  author  carries  a  very  clear 
head  Into  his  diseaasloiis,  be  baa  command  of  a  forcible 
style,  and  he  Is  alwtqrs  Inteiesting  by  resaon  of  his  well- 
stored  memory.  For  these  various  reasons  It  Is  easy  to 
account  for  Mr.  Wblppfo’s  popnlarity’.  which  wm  never 
ao  decided  as  now.”— JTsrtford  Coarael. 


Toung  Men  tat  HIstoty. 
Ethles  of  Popolsifty. 
Grit. 

The  TMal  and  the  Me- 


“  TIM  BLUDSO  ”  and  “LITTLE 

O  BREECHES.”  By  Jobs  Hat.  With  eight  fUll- 
page  Ulustratloru  by  S.  Ettixok,  Ja.  Paper,  2»  cents. 

fbese  (kmuus  ballads  have  been  very  graphically  Illus¬ 
trated  by  Mr.  Ey tinge,  who  has  succeeded  in  producing 
what  Mr.  Hay  pronounces  ”  wotKleifUl  realizations  of  the 
forms  and  (kces  he  had  In  his  mind  while  wriUng  the  bal¬ 
lads.”  _ 

TIM  BLUDSO  OF  THE  PRAIRIE 

if  BELLE.— Illustrations, — 

"  1  can’t  tell  whar  be  lives.” 

"  He  were  n’t  no  Saint.” 

“  ,V  Nigger  squat  on  her  Safrty-Valve.” 

“  1  ’ll  hold  her  Nozzle  agm  the  Bank.” 


T  FTTLE  BREECHES, — Illiutnitionfi, — 

AJ“  I  never  ain’t  had  no  Show.” 

“  I  heanl  one  little  Squall.” 

“  I  Jeut  Hopped  down  on  my  Marraw-Bones." 

”  And  TB AB  sot  Little  Breeches  and  chirped.” 


the  heathen  CHINEE.  By  F.  Bret 

X  IlABTK.  With  eight  lUll-pagc  Ulnstrations,  by  S. 
EmauK,JB.  Paper  cover,  2il  cmu<. 
iLU'STBATIOXS:  — 

“  Which  1  wish  to  remark.” 

“  .\h  sin  was  his  Name.” 

“  Which  we  had  a  small  Game.” 

“  TUI  at  last  he  put  ihiwn  a  Kiglit  Bower.” 

”  He  went  ibr  that  lleatlu-n  Chmiv.’.” 

”  1  he  Sci-ne  that  ensued." 

"  In  his  Sleevw  he  hail  twenty-four  Packs.” 

“  Which  Is  why  1  remark.” 


“  the  CLEVER  ILLUSTRATIONS  TO 

X  THE  •  I1E.VT11EN  CHINEE,’  by  S.  Eytlnge,  are 
now  aui  In  a  little  paper-bound  vidume,  and  as  they  are 
not  only  the  best  yet  nuule,  but  absolutely  very  gissl  In- 
'  thev  aild^Mimt  to  the  poem  and,  perhaps,  gl\e  It 


deed. 


a'nuliier  round  of  popularity.”  —  Philadelphia  Pott, 

/JINX’S  BABY:  His  Birth  and  OtW 

vT  Misfortunes,  From  the  Seventh  London  Edition. 
1  vol.  liUnu.  Paper,  ih  cents  ;  Cloth,  IW  cents. 

“  Tliere  Is  more  wisdom  in  this  little  Iwok  than  In  whole 
llbiurleH  on  political  economy  and  social  reforms.”  —  Mae 
York  Times. 

"  ■  GInx’s  Babv  ’  Is  a  live,  starting  Ihct,  kiuicking  at  the 
doorof  every  man  and  woman  in  the  L'nited  Kingdom.” 
—  Sew  York  Tribaae. 


“  JINX’S  BABY  ”  is  now  well  known  aa 

VT  one  of  the  severest  of  satires  and  a  fierce  onslaught 
npon  the  fiilse  charltiea  of  England ;  wherein  Englaiul  ha.s 
been  already  only  too  much  Imitatod  even  in  this  country. 
Its  keen  wit,  grim  humor,  and  sad  and  horribly  gratesque 
pictoies  of  the  realitlaa  of  social  sutferlngs,  evils,  aiul  m- 
consistencles,  whatever  may  be  lu  exaggeratloru,  have 
given  It  a  large  circulation.’’— Boston  Traaseripl. 


TDIKE  COUNTY  BALLADS,  and  other 

X  Pieces.  ByJonaHAT.  IvoL  Ifono,  filAO. 

This  book  cuntaliu  Mr.  Ilv’s  Poenu  In  dialect  —  ”  Jim 
Blodso,”  “  Little  Breechcs,”^and  “  Banty  Tim,” — which 
have  gained  great  celebrity  by  their  vigor,  pletuieaqne- 
ness,  arul  pathos.  It  Includes,  m  aililltlon,  many  poems 
never  before  printed,  and  others  reproduced  ftom  leading 
periodicals,  all  of  which  evhiee  the  great  power,  high 
quality,  and  wide  range  of  the  author’s  poetical  genius. 


*,*  For  sale  by  *n  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  in- 
esipt  of  piloe,  by  the  Publisbeis, 

JAMES  R.  OSGOOD  &  CO.,  Boston, 

Late  TIcknor  A  Fields,  and  Fields,  Osgood,  A  Co. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  3,  1871. 


TOWN-TALK. 


MUSICA  VICTRIX. 

A  REMIXI.SCENCE  OF  THE  HANDEL  AND  HAYDN 
FE.STIVAL. 

”  The  Music  in  my  heart  I  bore 
Long  after  it  was  heard  no  mnr?.” 

—  n'ordsieortk. 

“  By  turns  they  frit  the  glowing  mind 
Disturbed,  delighted,  raised,  refined  ’’ 

—  CoUiHt. 

A  LOFTY  rectangnlar  hall,  whose  noble 
proportions  please  the  eye ;  with  pan¬ 
elled  ceilinz  painted  in  contrasted  shades 
of  drab,  and  sobeivhued  walls  relieved  by 
Corinthian  pilasters,  touched  here  and  there 
with  jplt.  Back  the  platform  and 

a^inst  the  balcony  long  rows  of  rudely 
built  seats  rise  on  either  side,  and  make  a 
little  amphitheatre  of  the  stage,  from  the 
midst  of  which  spring  up  great  or^an  pipes 
of  the  tint  of  tarnished  silver,  set  in  a  dark 
case,  r<^h  with  figures  grotesque  or  beau¬ 
tiful.  Toe  picture  is  one  of  life.  A  vast 
company,  intent  npon  the  scene  before  it, 
fills  the  auditorium,  and  looks  npon  a  solid 
mass  of  singers,  who  occupy  the  benc^s. 
On  the  right  and  left  of  these  are  lines  of 
bright  feminine  faces,  and  dresses  gay  with 
the  colors  of  the  spring ;  and  between  the 
brilliant  wings  the  solemn  black  of  masculine 
attire  stretches  toward  the  centre  and  mixes 
with  the  deep  brown  of  the  orwan.  In  front 
of  the  great  instrument;  walled  in  to  the  left 
bv  sopranos  and  tenors,  and  to  the  right  by 
altos  and  basses,  the  orchestra,  with  instru¬ 
ments  in  hand,  await  the  signal  of  the  con¬ 
ductor;  and  over  all  the  solemn,  anxious 
^es  of  the  bronze  Beethoven  seem  to  brood, 
'^e  leader  is  in  his  place ;  a  sharp  tap  from 
his  baton  has  brought  the  buzzing  crowd  to 
order  in  an  instant;  at  a  signal  fix>m  his 
hand  the  chorus  have  risen  like  a  mighty 
wave ;  a  moment  more,  and,  in  response  to 
the  strong  sweep  of  his  wand,  the  spirit  of 
harmony  is  released,  and,  in  a  bnrst  of  wide 
majestic  sound,  the  words  of  the  great  cho¬ 
ral,  God  is  a  castle  and  defence,”  arise, 
filling  all  ears  and  souls  with  a  grand  up¬ 
lifting  joy.  Observe  the  scene  a  little  later, 
when  a  cnange  has  come  over  the  spirit  of 
the  mnsic.  Mendelssohn’s  "  Farewell  to  the 
Forest  ”  is  rising  finm  the  lips  of  the  sing¬ 


ers  ;  and  now  the  instruments  are  silent, 
and  human  voices  only  give  utterance  to  the 
sweet  pure  hymn  of  nature.  The  dark  fra¬ 
grant  avenues  of  the  “forest  tuoad  and 
peaceful  ”  seem  to  grow  before  the  eyes  of 
the  listeners,  and,  as  the  verse  draws  to  a 
close,  and  the  undersweep  of  melody  surges 
up  from  the  altos  and  spreads  its  deep  deli¬ 
cious  tint  over  the  concluding  chords,  the 
music  seems  vocal  with  the  solemn  murmur 
of  a  thousand  pines. 

Meanwhile,  the  spectacle  of  the  audience 
itself  is  not  a  whit  less  impressive.  The 


est,  the  purest,  and  the  latest  of  the  arts  — 
now  maice  themselves  felt  most  unmistak¬ 
ably  for  the  happiness  of  each  inmate,  for 
the  refinement  cf  the  whole  household,  and 
for  the  lasting  worth  and  wellsrc  of  lociety. 


THE  INTOLERANCE  OF  WOMAN. 


There  is  nothing  that  exasperates  an 
intelligent  woman  more  than  the  asinine 
confidence  with  which  inferior  men  arc  in 
the-  habit  of  dogmatizing  on  the  difiercnccs 
orders  of  magpies  and  peacocks  appear  to  I  between  the  sexes,  and  indicating  what  they 
have  few  representativex  Everj-wnere  one  are  pleased  to  call  the  “  appropriate  sphere ’’ 
sees  faces  lull  of  attention,  happy  but  ear-  of  woman.  With  the  quick  intuition  char- 
nest,  and  lighted  with  unwontca  intelligence  acteristic  of  the  feminine  mind,  she  secs 
and  beauty  under  the  stirring  infiuences  of  instantly  that  these  gentlemen  arc  talking 
the  time.  And,  as  the  music  deepens  in  |  of  something  on  which  they  do  not  deign  to 


interest,  is  touched  with  a  tenderer  pathos, 
swells  into  a  more  majestic  grandeur,  or 
kindles  as  into  a  switt  onrurhing  flame, 
attention  grows  more  devoted,  bright  eyes 
grow  brighter  yet,  or  dim  with  starting  tears, 
and  cheeks  flush  or  pale  in  answer  to  the 
strong  emotions  of  the  hearts  within. 

This  is  not  a  fancy  sketch.  It  faintly 
reproduces,  in  words  quite  too  cool  and  in¬ 
expressive,  the  scenes  of  the  festival  week 
just  celebrated  in  Boston  by  the  Handel 
and  Haydn  Society,  —  a  week  of  music 
of  the  highest  order ;  a  week  of  symphonies 
and  concertos  and  oratorios,  interpreted  by 
famous  solo  performers,  by  a  grand  orchestra, 
and  by  a  chorus  numbering  scarcely  fewer 
than  a  thousand  voices  I  Such  an  event  is 
significant  enough  as  an  item  in  the  artistic 
history  of  the  world ;  but  to  us  it  has  a 
meaning  more  narrow  and  intense,  upon 
which  we  have  a  ^ht  to  dwell  with  a  sense 
of  honest  pride.  Tne  character  and  success 
of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Triennial  vindi¬ 
cate,  if  we  interpret  them  correctly,  the 
claim  of  Boston  to  be  the  first  musical  city 


exercise  what  little  power  of  thinking  they 
possess ;  that  the  pompous  nothings,  so  wisely 
mouthed,  are  not  judgments  to  be  discussed, 
but  insults  to  be  resented.  Heaven  forbid 
that  we  should  enter  into  a  controversy, 
where  the  largest  grasp  and  the  most  deli¬ 
cate  discrimination  of  mind  have  been  so 
often  at  fault  I  Still,  there  is  one  secondary 
question,  relating  to  facts  rather  than  to 
principles,  which  we  will  venture  to  empha¬ 
size. 

Intolerance  is  the  curse  of  (he  world. 
Now  men  are  more  or  less  intolerant,  but 
they  are  notoriously  not  so  intolerant  as 
women.  Without  considering  the  question 
whether  this  diilcrence  has  any  root  in  an 
essential  difierence  between  the  intelligence 
and  conscience  of  the  two  sexes,  the  fact,  as 
society  is  now  constituted,  is  too  evident  to 
be  denied.  Men  can  obiect'  to  what  is  ob¬ 
jectionable  in  an  individual,  and  still  pre¬ 
serve  some  good-will,  or  respect,  or  even 
admiration,  for  the  individual  considered  in 
the  totality  of  his  character ;  women  vividly 
see  and  intensely  feel  the  particular  defect. 


of  the  United  Statex  The  two  largest  cities  and  are  generally  relentless  in  identifying 
of  the  land  may  boast  a  number  of  instru-  |  it  with  the  whole  personality  they  condemn, 
mental  performers  absolutely  greater,  and,  I  This  antithesis  between  the  sexes  is  further 
aided  by  the  power  of  wealth  and  fashion,  I  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  moment 
a  longer  season  of  opera*;  and  that  is  i  afiection  enters  into  the  matter,  the  women 
all  they  can  lay  claim  to.  Boston  is  the  |  ignore  the  particular  defect,  and  excel  all 
only  place  in  the  country  where  the  great  >  mankind  in  a  toleration  which  is  unreason- 
choral  woriis  of  the  sacred  masters  find  any  I  able  and  sometimes  even  stupid.  The  dra- 
approach  to  an  adequate  interpretation;  |  matists  and  novelists  of  the  world  are  united 
and  it  furnishes  the  steadiest  and  surest  !  in  testifying  to  this  peculiarity  of  women, 
support  for  concerts  of  the  finest  instru-  j  —  that  they  are,  from  the  merely  intellcc- 
mental  music.  Much  of  this  prestige  may  I  tual  point  of  view,  more  cruelly  unjust  than 


be  directly  referred  to  the  Ilandel  and 
Haydn  Society,  which  stands  without  a 
peer  in  the  number,  skill,  and  enthusiasm 
of  its  members.  But  the  underlying  and 
more  important  fact,  the  real  source  and 
cause  of  all  that  has  been  achieved,  is  the 
growth  of  musical  culture  and  the  refine¬ 
ment  of  mnsical  taste,  in  these  things  it 
ma^  be  said  of  Boston  —  in  the  pmrase 
which  Mr.  Lowell  has  helped  to  make  pop¬ 
ular —  that  she  s’ est  orienle'e  ;  the  city  has 


men,  and  from  the  emotional  point  of  view 
more  ridiculously  credulous.  UTie  imperfect 
person,  not  lov^,  is  despised  beyond  all 
possibilities  of  masculine  contempt;  the 
person  loved  is  absolved  from  all  tne  laws 
which  the  most  tolerant  and  comprehensive 
men  inexorably  insist  on  applying.  Here 
is  a  practical  method  of  judging  the  two 
sexes,  according  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  have  heretofore  been  placed.  It 
is  not  Man  and  Woman  that  we  presume  to 


set  her  face  towards  the  rising  sun  of  a  i  discuss ;  we  are  only  fearful  that  we  may 
higher  and  purer  cultivation,  she  has  de-  i  make  the  smallest  mistake  in  considering 
veToped  a  community  capable  of  enjoying  j  the  subtle  play  of  antipathies  and  sympa- 
thoroughly  the  compositions  of  the  first  |  thies,  which  mark  one  phase  of  the  practical 
composers,  eager  and  anxious  to  hear  and  j  life  of  men  and  women 
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learn,  athirst  for  the  best  and  noblest  pro¬ 
ductions  of  musical  genius,  and  rea<^  to 
respond  with  time  and  money  to  the  efforts 
of  earnest  artistx  The  city  which  can  ap¬ 
preciate  will  support;  the  city  which  will 
support  can  produce.  Such  a  week  of  en¬ 
tertainments,  excellent  alike  in  the  quality 
of  the  programmes  and  of  the  performances, 
would  DC  possible  only  amon^  a  people  capa¬ 
ble  of  appreciating  the  highest  order  of 
mnsic. 

The  festival,  however,  may  well  he  made 
the  source  of  a  broader  pleasure  and  a 
higher  satisfaction  than  thix  And  we  re¬ 
joice  in  the  thought  that  it  is  but  a  wave  in 
the  rising  tide  of  a  refinement  which  seems 
to  be  movi^  steadily  over  the  face  of  our 
country.  The  higher  aspects  of  our  pro¬ 
gress  in  the  fine  arts  we  will  leave  for  the 
consideration  of  scholars  and  philosophers. 
But  who  can  be  indififerent  to  the  thought 
that  life  is  daily  growing  richer  and  more 
beautiful  with  us,  especially  among  the  poor 
and  those  of  moderate  means  ?  The  influ¬ 
ences  which  tend  towards  this  result  arc 
numerous,  bnt  chief  of  them  we  count  the 
love  and  appreciation  of  good  mnsic  and 
the  skill  to  understand  and  perform  it  The 
advance  in  this  direction  of  late  has  been 
wonderful  in  its  steadiness  and  swiftness. 
Where,  a  halfscore  of  years  ago,  we  count¬ 
ed  one  who  enjoyed  an  oratorm  and  a  s}Tn- 
phony,  we  number  twenty  now.  Societies 


The  injustice  of  women  to  men  is  some¬ 
thing  which  we  will  not  consider,  though  it 
might  furnish  endless  topics  for  subtle  dis- 

Jnisitions.  The  intolerance  we  specially 
esire  to  mark  is  that  which  women  enter¬ 
tain  for  each  other.  Every  man  who  has 
speared  as  the  champion  of  “  Woman’s 
Kghts  ”  will  tell  you,  u  he  is  candid,  that 
he  finds  his  bitterest  opponents  in  women. 
Those  who  do  not  sympathize  with  him,  in 
his  general  principles,  oppose  him  in  a  way 
to  i^ch  men  are  accustomed  in  their  con¬ 
troversies  with  other  men.  A  certain  neu¬ 
tral  ground  of  reason  is  admitted,  by  the 
most  prejudiced  men,  as  necessary  to  be  set 
apart,  if  any  subject  is  to  he  discussed ;  the 
prejudiced  women  invade  the  narrowest 
strip  of  ground  where  opposing  minds  can 
meet  in  fair  discussion,  and  come  into  di¬ 
rect  contact  with  their  opponents,  substi¬ 
tuting  die  passionate  assertion  of  (heir  swift 
perceptions  tbr  argument.  They  seem  to  be 
incompetent,  even  in  a  matter  afifecting  the 
rights  of  their  own  sex,  to  look  at  things  in 
their  relations.  The  men  who  most  pro¬ 
foundly  disbelieve  in  “  Woman’s  Rights,” 
are  everywhere  outdone  in  unreasonable¬ 
ness  by  the  feminine  antagonists  of  the  doc¬ 
trine. 

Even  when  women  are  combined  in  asso¬ 
ciations  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  their 
“  rights,”  they  do  not  succeed  in  being  tol¬ 
erant  of  each  other  as  individuals.  In 


like  the  Handel  and  Haydn  have  been  the  |  public  Mary  puffs  Jane,  and  Jane  puffs 
prolific  causes  of  this  new  culture,  the  hum-  i  Mary ;  in  private  they  have  as  keen  a  per- 
olest  of  their  hundreds  of  members  often  ception  of  each  other’s  faults  and  short¬ 
becoming  the  centre  of  artistic  life  and  comings  as  though  they  were  rival  belles, 
growth  in  his  little  neighbeu'hood.  In  a  and  are  apt  to  be  as  sharp  and  frank  in 
thousand  modest  homes  the  cultivating  and  its  expression.  Man’s  inhumanity  to  man 
elevating  influences  of  music  —  the  divin-  I  has  made  “  oountless  thousands  mourn  ”  for 
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many  ages ;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  wo¬ 
man’s  inhumanity  to  woman  ? 

The  explanation  of  the  intolerance  of 
women  may,  however,  be  said  to  arise, 
in  a  great  decree,  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  formerly  oeen  excluded  from  the  real 
business  of  life.  The  conduct  of  govern¬ 
ment  has  heretofore  been  limited  to  men. 
The  occupations,  mechanical,  commercial, 
and  professional,  by  which  a  family  is  sup¬ 
ported,  have  heretofore  been  confined  to 
the  masculine  **  head  of  the  family.”  But 
in  mingling  as  a  force  in  the  affairs  of  ^v- 
emment  and  business,  each  man  comes  into 
collision  with  other  men,  just  as  intolerant 
as  himself.  He  soon  finds  that  he  must, 
as  citizen,  workman,  merchant,  or  thinker, 
compromise  with  his  opponents.  Men  quick¬ 
ly  learn  that  they  have  no  choice  between 
Lilting  each  other  or  having  some  toleration 
fur  each  other.  From  this  knowledge  pro¬ 
ceeds  most  of  the  customs,  usiges,  and  laws 
which  we  call  civilization.  The  caprices  of 
individuality  are  checked  and  limited  by 
the  constant  collision  of  individualities.  A 
neutral  ground  of  reason,  of  common  sense, 
i4  accoiwnglv  establish^.  All  men  teel 
that,  unless  they  submit  to  the  decisions  of 
this  common  sense,  they  must  fight  it  out  on 
some  prescribed  line  forever.  In  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  peace  they  consent  to  be  reasonable 
and  tolerant. 

It  is  plain  that  women  have  not  hereto¬ 
fore  been  subjected  to  that  austere  educa¬ 
tion  of  facts  by  which  men  have  been  some¬ 
what  emancipated  from  the  caprices  of 
individuality.  If  the  minds  ot  women 
would  be  enlarged  by  giving  them  the 
right  to  vote,  and  the  right  to  contend  with 
men  in  all  the  enterprises  of  industiy,  no 
intelligent  man  would  oppose  their  clidms. 
llie  narrowness  and  folly  of  some  of  the 
champions  of  “  Woman’s  Rights  ”  are  the 
real  obstacles  to  the  success  of  their  cause. 
Men  are,  as  we  have  said,  intolerant  enough ; 
but  to  add  a  new  intolerance  to  that  under 
which  the  world  now  groans  would  give  no 
additional  impulse  to  the  advancement  of 
the  human  race. 


HORSE  CAll  MANNERS. 

^piIE  onfortunate  man  who  for  a  length  of 
X  years  has  been  obliged  to  depend  on  the 
horse-car  as  a  means  of  conveyance  to  and 
from  his  place  of  business  must  have  no¬ 
ticed  a  singular  alteration  in  the  manners 
of  his  fellow-creatures  towards  women.  A 
few  years  since  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  see 
a  woman  standing  in  a  horse-car  unless  all 
the  seats  were  occupied  by  her  own  delight¬ 
ful  sex.  Nowadays  nothing  is  more  com¬ 
mon  than  to  see  a  dozen  or  twenty  stalwart 
men  placidly  retaining  their  seats,  while 
two  or  three  ladies  are  clinging  convulsively 
to  the  hanging  straps,  and  colliding  with 
each  other  every  time  the  car  stops  or  be¬ 
gins  to  move  on.  The  ladies  totter  and 
frown,  or  laughingly  make  the  best  of  it,  as 
the  mood  may  Iw,  and  the  gentlemen  sit 
comfortably  reading  their  newspapers,  or 
sUring  unconcernedly  at  nothing,  as  much 
as  to  say,  “  Let  the  galled  jades  wince,  our 
withers  are  unwrung.”  If  by  any  chance 
a  weak-minded  male  passenger  relinquishes 
his  place,  —  he  is  generally  a  young  man, 
and  blushes  violently  as  he  does  it,  —  he 
api)ear8  at  once  to  become  an  object  of 
commiseration  to  his  fellow-travellers,  who 
glance  at  him  wonderingly  for  a  second 
over  the  tops  of  their  papers,  and  then  let 
him  drop  into  merited  oblivion. 

Our  horse-car  manners  are  very  bad  in¬ 
deed.  and  we  would  say  that  common  cour¬ 
tesy  in  this  respect  was  quite  dead  in  us,  if 
we  had  not  noticed  the  alacrity  with  which 
seats  are  given  up  in  favor  of  aged  people, 
cripples,  and  women  with  children  in  arms. 
But  there  is  a  very  sharp  line  drawn  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  ordinary  lady  pi^sen- 
ger.  If  she  cannot  find  a  seat,  “  she  can  go 
Lang,”  as  the  old  song  says. 

This  is  certainly  a  great  change  from  that 
gallantry  of  behavior  which  used  to  make 
foreigners  say  that  Ameiicans  spoiled  their 
women.  I  low  did  this  change  come  about  ? 
We  have  several  tlieories  on  the  subject, 
but  none  of  them  are  wholly  satisfactory. 
Sometimes  we  think  that  maybe  a  lon<r 
course  of  riding  in  horse-cars  has  bluntM 
our  finer  feelings ;  that  we  have  been  so 
pu-hed  and  crowded,  and  treated  so  like 
cattle,  that  we  have  acquiretl  the  manners 
of  cattle.  Then  we  wonder  if  the  cav  alier 
way  in  which  women  used  to  tahe  our  seats 
without  thankins  us  for  them  bai  anything 
to  do  with  it.  Then  we  stray  off  on  to  the 
delicate  ground  —  no-man’s-land,  we  might 
call  it  —  of  woman’s  rights.  Can  it  be  pos- 
rible  wc  are  tacitly  admitting  that  we  are 
no  longer  their  protectors,  and,  since  they 


will  have  it  so,  are  willing  they  should 
“  rough  it,”  like  the  rest  of  us  ?  We  do  not 
hold  obstinately  to  any  of  these  theories, 
for  they  are  all  humiliating,  —  as  humiliat¬ 
ing  as  the  fact  that  we  do  qpt  treat  woman 
in  the  horse-cars  with  the  respect  and  con¬ 
sideration  which  we  used  to  show  her,  and 
to  which  she  b  entitled,  everywhere. 


A  PLOT  FOR  A  PLAY. 

NEW  YORK  contemporary  says,  “  It 
is  wonderful  to  notice  how  many  things 
in  Boston  are  ‘  free,’  —  Free  Baths  (just  get¬ 
ting  into  order  for  the  summer).  Free  Libra¬ 
ries,  Free  Churches,  Free  Schools,  Free 
Concerts  (on  the  Fourth  of  July),  Free 
Ferries,  and  Free  Bridges.  The  only  lib¬ 
eral  sorts  in  which  we  mat  the  Commoners 
are  those  of  Free  Lunches  and  Free  Fights, 
unless  we  add  making  tree  with  the  public 
cash.”  Our  friend  should  have  added 
“  Free-love  ”  to  his  list,  —  and,  perhaps,  the 
firm  of  Woodhull,  Claflin,  &  Co.  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  that  eminent  house  has  no  branch 
established  in  Boston.  Apru{X)s  of  Mrs. 
Woodhull,  her  domestic  infelicities,  as  shown 
in  the  legal  reports,  form  a  neat  commentary' 
on  her  fitness  as  a  leader  for  American  wo¬ 
men.  W  e  know  of  nothing  so  ludicrous  as  the 
evidence  elicited  by  tbb  family  quarrel.  A 
skilful  dramatist  might  turn  the  trial  into  a 
capital  acting  comedy.  What  a  host  of  in¬ 
teresting  and  original  dramatis  personce  are 
ready-made  at  his  hand  I 
Old  iMdy  Clijlin  (the  model  mothcr-ia-law). 
Victoria  (a  lady  with  financial  oiid  presidential 
aspirations). 

Tmnie  (a  fair  clairvoyante,  with  a  song,  “  Put 
me  in  my  little  ”). 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Svarr  (an  intriguing  couple,  —  a 
nice  pair  who  consider  their  society  equiv¬ 
alent  for  board  and  clothes). 

Mr.  Woodhull  (a  phantom). 

Colond  Blood  (in  his  great  Protean  character  of 
A  Husband  and  Not  a  Husliand). 

The  title  of  the  piece  might  be,  “  The  Son- 
in-Law,  or  Blood  will  Tell.”  These  hasty 
suggestions  are  at  the  service  of  any  in- 
genius  playwright  who  will  condescend  to 
make  hb  fortune.  Periiaps  we  had  better 
give  the  idea  to  Mr.  Tom  Taylor,  who  has  a 
consuming  passion  for  other  peoples’  ideas. 


NOTES. 

Fashions  in  crime  as  well  as  in  dress  seem  to 
come  round  periodically.  For  a  time  homicide 
appears  to  be  the  prevailing  style ;  thb  is  fre¬ 
quently  followed  by  a  season  of  suicide  ;  then 
arson  is  the  rage ;  then  street-robbery,  and  so  on 
through  the  dismal  catalogue,  which  ii  repeated 
agai:*  and  again  with  a  striking  regard  for 
sequence.  The  quiet  hut  not  altogether  satis¬ 
factory  fashion  of  shooting  air-guns  at  people 
has  turned  up  recently  in  New  York.  It  was  a 
very  popular  pastime  in  that  city  several  years 
since,  as  the  writer  well  remembers,  having  been 
an  inoffensive  and  reluctant  tai^p^t  on  two  occa¬ 
sions  for  some  anonymous  admirer.  The  writer 
had  not  an  enemy  in  the  world,  unless  it  was  a 
certain  lame  man  who  depended  almost  wholly 
upon  him  for  a  weekly  supply  of  tobacco.  Yet 
the  writer  was  twice  shot  at  in  the  open  street. 
There  is  this  peculiarity  about  the  air-gun  assas¬ 
sin,  —  ho  is  never  influenced  hy  any  of  those 
feelings  of  revenge,  animosity  or  covetousness 
which  give  the  spur  to  other  murderers.  It  b 
mere  sportiveness.  The  temptation  to  safely 
and  noiselessly  wing  a  fellow-creature  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  seems  to  be  too  much  for  him.  It  is  the 
gun.  There  u  a  certain  smooth  fascination  in 
us  silent  working  that  corrupts  the  possessor. 
We  can  imagine  a  mild,  harmless  man  inherit¬ 
ing  one  of  these  weapons,  fooling  with  it  day 
after  day,  and  finally  nursing,  unconsciously, 
an  irrepressible  longing  to  try  it  on  somebody. 
It  appears  to  be  such  an  innocent  thing,  a  tat 
walking-stick,  nothing  more.  A  puff'  of  air  — 
and  a  brother  citizen  lias  a  bit  of  lead  through 
his  lung.  ’T  is  as  easy  as  lying,  —  easier ;  it  is 
as  easy  as  pressing  a  spring.  The  heaviest 
penalties  should  be  inflicted  on  people  found 
with  air-guns  in  their  possession. 


Tub  reader  of  De  Foe's  “History  of  the 
Plague  in  London  ”  must  remember  the  author’s 
startling  description  of  the  scenes  that  took 
place  at  the  huge  hnrial-pit  in  St.  Martin’s 
parish, —  St.  Martins  in-the-Fields.  The  spirit 
of  progress  has  required  the  digging  up  of  this 
old  burial-ground,  which  lies  behind  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gallery  in  Trafalgar  Square,  and  the  ex¬ 
cavation  has  disclosed  to  view  the  remains  of 
hundreils  who  fell  victims  to  the  Great  Plague. 
“  Many  of  the  skulls  unearthed,”  says  a  lAindon 
paper,  “arc  remarkable  for  their  adminble 
whiteness  and  the  wonderful  preservation  of  the 
teeth.  These  skulls  have  been  submirted  to  the 
e.\amination  of  scientific  men,  who  arc  at  a  loss 
to  detennine  ths  cause  of  the  exceptional  oppo¬ 
sition  to  decay  offered  by  some  in  contrast 
to  others.  The  eagerness  with  which  these 
bleached  skulls  are  sought  for  by  the  cxeavators, 
whose  penjuisite  they  arc,  would  form  a  most 
interesting  study,  and  enable  the  philosopher  to 


descant  on  the  nothingness  of  human  pride. 
They  find  ready  purcliasers  at  twelve  to  fifteen 
shillings  each,  according  to  the  number  and 
soundness  of  the  —  teeth  !  To  wliom  ore  they 
sold  1  What  a  host  of  horrid  suspicions  does 
the  statement  conjure  up  1  ”  The  writer  more 
than  iatimatea  that  many  of  these  teeth  find 
their  way  to  the  shops  of  fashionable  dentists, 
and  makes  a  ghastly  joke  about  the  danger  of 
getting  “  a  plaguy  toothache.” 


The  spring  flowers  are  the  suggestive  heralds 
of  the  nationri  holiday  which  lies  closest  to  the 
heart  of  the  American  people, — Decoration 
Day.  To  us  the  custom  <h  decking  the  graves 
of  our  fallen  comrades  has  a  significance  which 
it  cannot  have  to  the  generations  that  will  follow 
in  our  footsteps  ;  but  we  hope  the  beautiful  cer¬ 
emony  will  never  fall  into  disuse.  Decoration 
Day  nas  a  solemnity  and  a  moral  beauty  to  it 
in  strange  contrast  to  tlie  feasting  and  frivolity 
which  characterize  our  other  popular  anniversa¬ 
ries.  The  stranger  visiting  this  country  will  see 
no  more  touching  and  impressive  spectacle  than 
that  presented  by  our  ci^  clinrchvards  and  rural 
cemeteries  on  the  30th  of  May.  There  is  scarce¬ 
ly  a  family  in  the  land  but  has  a  hero’s  grave  to 
hang  with  chaplets  and  strew  with  flawers.  On 
this  day  one  may  meet  in  every  burial-ground 
with  such  a  scene  os  Mr.  Hennessy’s  pencil  has 
drawn  for  us  on  pages  512,  513,  —  a  scene  that 
brings  to  mind  Collins’s  exquisite  ode :  — 

“  How  Klvep  the  bnve,  wbo  rink  to  rest, 

Uy  all  tlwir  country  ’*  wiskM  blest  ’■ 

When  8prinK,  with  dewy  finsera  cold, 

Ketums  to  deck  their  hallowed  mould, 

.She  there  sludl  drues  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  fiuicy’s  feet  hare  ever  trod. 

“  By  Airy  hands  thdr  knell  la  rung : 

By  lonns  unseen  their  dirge  is  sung ; 

There  Honor  conies,  a  pili^bn  gray. 

To  bless  the  turf  that  wraps  their  clay ; 

And  Freedom  shall  awhile  repair, 

To  dwell  a  weeping  hermit  there !  ’* 


Messrs  A.  &  C.  Black,  of  Edinburgh,  the 
old  publishers  of  Sir  lYalter  Scott's  novels, 
have  reprinted  Mr.  J.  R.  Hunnewell’s  timely 
and  entertaining  volume,  “  The  Lands  of  Scott,” 
a  work  that  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  attention 
of  Scottish  readriw.  Mr.  Hunnewell  visited  and 
studied  more  thoroughly  than  many  Americans 
have  done  the  localities  in  which  the  author  of 
“  Waverley  ”  laid  the  scenes  of  his  various  ro¬ 
mances  and  poems,  and  this  book —  a  labor  of 
love  —  is  the  result  of  personal  observation. 
“A  portion  of  the  ground  which  Mr.  Hunne-. 
well  has  gone  over,”  says  Tl&e  Tribune,  “  is  an¬ 
nually  traversed  by  a  crowd  of  American  tourists, 
and  they  wUl  hereafter  find  his  volume  an  indis¬ 
pensable  companion  of  their  excursions.  It  will 
not  only  serve  as  a  convenient  guide  in  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  interesting  objects,  but  help  to  a  finer 
appreciation  of  ‘  an  honest,  earnest,  genial  man, 
wbo  loved  the  sunshine  and  the  bMuty  which 
God  has  spread  over  the  earth,’  and  who  bore 
in  its  full  integrity,  and  without  reproach,  ‘  the 
grand  old  name  of  gentleman.’  ”  The  approach 
of  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birthday 
of  Walter  Scott,  —  August  the  15th,  1771, — 
has  lent  unusual  interest  to  all  matters  con¬ 
nected  with  the  great  novelist  and  his  works. 
Mr.  Hunnewell’s  pleasant  book  of  travels  may 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  mem¬ 
orials  of  the  event. 


The  happy  way  in  which  Mr.  Lowell  quizzes  the 
patronizing  airs  of  Englishmen  and  other  Eu¬ 
ropeans  who  inspect  him  as  a  specimen  is  per¬ 
fectly  delightful.  We  sincerely  wish  that  every 
one  of  our  countrymen  who  intends  to  visit  the 
United  Sutes  could  be  made  to  read  thisjiaper  be¬ 
fore  be  starts ;  for  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  British  snob  alone  behaves  himself  abroad  as 
a  superior  being :  the  highest  members  of  onr 
aristocracy  also  forget  that  they  are  gentlemen 
when  dealing  with  the  natives  of  the  States." 


Charles  Rkadb’s  versatility  is  not  less 
striking  than  his  industry.  The  writing  of  an 
elaborate  serial  novel  would  be  sufficient  to  oc¬ 
cupy  the  attention  of  most  men,  bnt  Mr.  Rcade 
somehow  finds  time  between  the  chapters  to  kiU 
off  a  dramatic  critic  or  two.  If  any  one  wishes 
to  see  how  this  is  done  —  the  killing,  we  mean, 
—  let  him  read  the  letter  which  the  London 
Athenaum  declined  to  print  and  which  the 
novelist  lias  handed  to  the  American  press. 
“  Tboughu  that  breathe  and  words  that  burn  ” 
are  the  chief  ingredients  of  this  epistle. 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  project  of  placing  a 
full-length  statue  of  the  late  Fitz  Greene  Halleck 
in  the  Antral  Park  of  New  York  will  be  carried 
through.  But  the  fund  ought  to  be  raised  by  a 
popular  collection.  Such  a  tribute  to  the  autmir 
of  “  Red  Jacket  ”  and  “  Burns,”  and  a  dozen 
other  poems  that  are  dear  to  tte  heart  of  the 
people,  ought  to  come  from  the  people.  It  is 
eminently  proper,  too,  that  the  statue,  instead 
of  being  erectea  over  his  grave,  should  be  placed 
in  the  city  he  loved. 


PERSONALS. 


—  The  young  King  of  Siam  has  got  as  far  u 
India,  on  his  way  to  “  merrie  England." 

—  The  English  historian  Froude  has  declined 
an  invitation  to  come  to  America  on  a  leetnring 
tour  next  fall. 

—  Wilkie  Collins  is  forty-seven  years  old,  and 
hopes,  it  is  stated,  to  write  at  least  a  dozen  more 
novels  before  he  retires  from  the  field  of  fiction. 

—  The  Queen  of  Prussia  has  given  one  thou¬ 
sand  thalers  to  the  society  started  in  Berlin  for 
the  purpose  of  devising  original  German  fish- 
ions. 

—  Last  week  the  cable  brought  tidings  of  the 
death  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  the  last  of  tiie  great 
astronomers  who  distinguished  themselva  dur¬ 
ing  the  earlier  part  of  this  century. 

—  Miss  Kate  Field  sailed  last  week  for  Eng¬ 
land,  to  be  absent  three  or  four  months.  She 
will  be  mainly  occupied  in  literary  work,  and  ia 
preparations  for  hu  next  winter’s  lecturing 
campaign  at  home. 

—  C.  A.  Trench,  of  Columbia  County,  Penn., 
has  recently  built  an  excellent  office  entirely  of 
manila  paper  manufactured  in  his  own  mill. 
Everything  is  made  of  paper  bnt  the  floor, 
doors,  and  windows. 

—  The  man  Grant,  who  kiUed  H.  Rives  Pol¬ 
lard  in  Richmond,  'Va.,  is  still  in  the  negro  min¬ 
strel  business.  He  is  now  said  to  be  attached  to 
Carncross  &  Dixie’s  burnt-cork  company,  under 
the  name  of  J.  G.  Russell. 


We  learn  from  the  correspondence  of  a  foreign 
journal  tliat  the  ex-Emperor  of  the  French  still 
holds  to  the  idea  which  he  got  into  his  head  some 
time  since.  He  thinks  that  France  wilt  ultimateW 
discover  that  she  cannot  prosper  without  him.  He 
is  waiting  until  he  is  “  called  in,”  and  he  will  not 
open  his  oracular  lips  until  then.  “  The  hour  is 
not  yet  struck,”  he  told  one  of  his  visitors  lately. 
“  The  man  is  here  when  it  docs  strike.”  It  seems 
to  ns  that  the  hour  struck  sometime  ago,  and  that 
it  hit  Louis  Napoleon  hard. 


At  the  dinner  given  last  week  in  New  York 
by  the  Union  League  Club  to  Baron  Gerolt, 
Mr.  William  Cullen  Bryant  paid  a  most  grace¬ 
ful  tribute  to  the  latest  and  most  successful 
translator  of  Goethe’s  “  Faust,”  Bayard  Taylor. 
Mr.  Bryant  said :  “  How  many  have  studied 
English  that  they  may  read  Shakespeare  in  the 
original !  How  many  have  learned  German 
that  they  may  enjoy  the  writings  of  Goethe! 
How  decidedly  have  the  plays  of  Schiller,  natu¬ 
ralized  in  all  countries,  communicated  their 
own  character  to  the  dramatic  literature  of  the 
age !  Into  how  many  languac^  have  the 
dramas  of  Shakespeare  been  translated,  and  how 
many  times  in  the  same  language !  The  Ger¬ 
mans  have  translated  him  the  most  perfectly  of 
all.  How  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
transfuse  the  poetry  of  Goethe  into  the  words 
and  phrases  of  our  own  tongue,  and  make  the 
poet  of  Weimar  speak  English  1  One  such  has 
just  been  made,  with  signM  success,  by  an  emi¬ 
nent  poet  of  onr  republic,  who,  in  translating 
that  grandest  of  all  extravaganzas,  Faust,  has 
even  adventured  upon  the  second  part,  and 
admirably  acquitted  himself  there,  having  found 
his  way  to  daylight  out  of  that  mysterious 
labyrinth.”  _ 

The  London  Alhmaum  has  an  excellent  critical 
paper  on  laiwell’s  last  volume,  “  My  Study 
Windows  ”  and  seems  to  keenly  appreciate  the 
fine  humor  of  the  essay  “  On  a  Certain  Conde¬ 
scension  in  Foreigners.”  The  Athenaum  says  ; 
“  The  volume,  too,  has  this  further  interest  for 
Englishmen,  —  that  it  gives  them  a  glimpse  of 
the  poet’s  home-life,  and  takes  off  very  happily 
their  patronizing  airs  when  they  visit  the  States. 


— The  most  wealthy  man  in  Maine  is  said  to 
be  Mr.  Abner  Coburn,  who  was  governor  of  the 
State  a  few  years  ago.  His  property  is  estimat¬ 
ed  to  be  worth  seven  millions  of  dollars,  and 
his  annual  income  seventy  thousand. 

—  M.  Thiers’s  industry  is  marveUons  in  a 
man  who  has  seen  seventy-four  winters.  He  is 
at  work  before  most  young  men  are  out  of  their 
beds,  and  yet  be  is  as  lively  as  any  of  them  at 
his  evening  receptions,  w&h  stretch  fite  into 
night. 

—  'The  son  of  the  eminent  metaphysician, 
Hegel,  whom  many  of  the  Germans  elevate 
above  all  their  other  philosophers,  is  now  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  History  in  the  University  of  Erlangen, 
and  so  dull  a  lecturer  that  he  rarely  has  an  au¬ 
dience  that  can  be  called  respectable  in  size. 

—  The  death  is  announced  of  Melchior  Meyr, 
one  of  the  most  popular  German  writers  of  the 
day.  Though  he  has  successively  tried  his 
hand  on  lyrics,  tlie  drama,  philosophical  essays, 
and  political  disquisitions,  ne  will  chiefly  be  re¬ 
membered  by  his  village  tales,  which,  under  tho 
title  “  Erzablungen  aus  dem  Riess,”  went 
through  several  ^itions.  The  most  successful 
production  to  be  mentioned  next  to  his  tales  ia 
his  “Duke  Albrecht,”  the  dramatized  history 
of  the  beautiful  and  unhappy  Agnes  Bernan- 
erin. 

—  The  Emperor  of  Brazil  is  probably  by  this 
time  in  England.  It  is  curious  to  notice  m  the 
English  papers  the  nneasy  feeling  which  seems 
to  prevail  lest  his  highness  should  be  allowed  to 
keep  state  as  comfortablv  as  be  can  in  one  of 
the  London  hot^.  The  London  Jenkinses 
have  been  very  boldly  “pointing  a  moral "  by 
adorning  the  tale  of  his  life  and  praising  his  vir¬ 
tues,  while  many  correspondents  have  spoken  of 
him  in  the  highest  terms.  Among  other  letters, 
we  mav  refer  to  one  from  the  Rev.  T.  N.  Staley, 
late  bishop  of  Honolulu,  who  has  much  to  say 
in  favor  of  the  Emperor  being  treated  hand:ome- 
ly.  He  declares  that  Don  Pedro  IL  is  at  once 
a  scholar  and  a  man  of  science.  In  the  explor¬ 
ations  of  the  Amazon  and  other  districts  by 
Agassiz  he  took  a  personal  interest.  But  he  is 
especially  devoted  to  comparative  grammar  and 
questions  of  philology. 
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ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI.  By  our  Special  Artist  and  Correspondent. 


STAKE  1SLAM>. 


ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

BY  RALPH  KEELER  AND  A.  R.  WAUD. 


III. 

ELOW  the  forts  the  sugar  plantations 
gradually  disappear  from  the  banks  of 
the  river  and  the  low  levels  of  the  rice-fields 
take  their  place.  Quaint  old  rice-mills  tot¬ 
ter  on  the  uncertain  soil  and  stacks  of  rice- 
straw  come  now  and  then  into  distant  view. 
After  a  while  these  disappear,  and  solitary 
houses  straggle  about  the  banks  at  long  in¬ 
tervals.  Further  alon^,  only  narrow  strips 
of  land  extend  on  bo^  sides  between  the 
river  and  the  marshes  which  lead  into  the 
Gulf.  Many  miles  before  reaching  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  we  got  sight  of  the 
Gulf,  sometimes  on  one  side,  sometimes  on 
the  other,  and  never  very  far  away. 

About  the  last  house  above  the  place 
where  the  river  branches  off  into  the  differ¬ 
ent  passes  to  the  sea  is  the  countiy'-seat  of 
Dick  Cubit,  certainly  the  most  widely  known  I 


I  the  fact  that  when  Dick  took  to  studying  law, 
against  which  she  Lad  some  prejudice,  he 
Lad  to  fix  a  cLain  to  his  Blackstone  and 
sleep  on  the  book  with  the  chain  in  his 
hand.  From  some  of  Lis  deci^ioos,  however, 
it  would  not  appear  that  he  had  ever  done 
much  more  than  sleep  over  Blackstone,  in 
the  wav  of  making  himself  intimate  with  the 
law.  The  scenes  in  the  justice  court  over 
which  he  presides  must  be  very  rich,  if  the 
accounts  given  us  can  be  relied  upon.  An 
Italian  and  an  Englishman,  for  instance, 
had  got  into  a  fight  down  at  Pass-A-l’Outre, 
and  the  Englishman,  badly  beaten,  appealed 
to  Judge  Cubit.  The  judge  took  a  couple 
of  drinks,  removed  his  hat,  and  said  that 
the  court  was  open.  Having  heard  the 
stories  of  each  man  patiently  to  the  end, 
Dick  fined  them  fifteen  dollars  apiece. 

“  I  shall  a,  .peal,”  exclaimed  the  aggrieved 
j  Englishman. 

“  Appeal,  h — ,  you ’ve  got  to  pay  the  fine 
first !  ”  said  Dick  ;  and  so  justice  was  main¬ 
tained. 

The  whiskey  which  Cubit  sells  and  which 


SOUTHWEST  PASS  LIGHTHOUSE. 


man  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Hewasaway  i 
fix>m  home  at  his  business  head-quarters  in  | 
Pass-k-rOutre,  so  that  we  did  not  see  him ;  , 
but  we  beard  enough  of  him  to  fill  a  small 
volume.  He  was  described  to  us  —  somewhat 
fancifully  I  fear —  as  half  man,  half  alliga-  , 
tor,  who  has  thrived  at  the  Passes  since  | 
nobody  knows  when.  He  is  said  to  com-  I 
bine  in  his  pachvdermatous  person  the  | 
ofiSces  of  justice  of  the  peace,  pilot,  telegraph  | 
operator,  and  proprietor  of  a  whiskey  mill.  ! 
The  entire  gossip  of  this  aquatic  country 
seems  to  centre  <»  this  same  Dick  Cubit 
By  it,  if  we  were  not  quite  convinced  that  : 
he  is  literally  half  alligator,  we  certainly  | 
got  the  impression  that  old  Dick  is  gifted  | 
with  more  than  Bagstockian  toughness.  ' 
During  the  war  Cubit  was  caught  piloting  ' 
a  blockade-runner,  or  in  some  other  deed  of 
questicmable  loyalty  and  was  imprisoned  by 
General  Butler.  Mrs.  Cubit  vrho  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  most  extraordinary  woman,  eame 
to  New  Orleans  and  so  haras^  and  brow¬ 
beat  the  general  that  be  was  glad  to  get  rid 
ofherbvuberating  her  husband.  Theprow- 
«aB  of  this  lady  is  ftirthermore  illustrated  by 


is  universally  consumed  in  that  region,  has, 
we  were  tola,  this  striking  peculiarity,  that 
it  kills  only  those  who  stop  drinking  it 
after  having  once  become  what  is  called 
“  acclimated  ”  to  it.  Cubit’s  daughters  are 
said  to  be  of  the  brawny,  decisive  sort  that 
one  would  expect  the  daughters  of  such  par¬ 
ents  to  be.  They  have  a  way  of  knocking 
down  and  carrying  out  any  unruly  sailor 
who  may  offend  them.  Old  Dick  once  took 
a  great  liking  to  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Engineer  Corps,  stationed  for  a  time 
in  his  neighborhood,  and  he  told  the  young 
gentleman  frankly  one  day  that  he  would 
like  to  have  him  for  a  son-in-law,  only  he 
could  n’t  think  of  marrying  one  of  his  dau«h- 
ters  to  a  beggarly  army  officer.  So  Dick 
and  his  wife  and  daughters  live  and  thrive, 
sufficient  unto  themselves. 

Keeping  to  the  right,  we  went  down  the 
Southwest  Pass,  stopping  nowhere  till  we 
came  alongside  of  the  United  States  dredg¬ 
ing  steamer  Essayons.  Here,  it  was 
arranged,  we  were  to  ptus  the  night  with 
Lieub.nant  Adams,  the  commander.  'The 
Essayons  was  not  at  work  for  the  two 


j 

! 


reasons  that  it  was  Sunday  and  the  wind 
was  not  favorable.  She  was  lying  at  an¬ 
chor  beside  her  lighter  or  tender  inside 
of  the  bar.*  The  sketch  of  her  which  is 
fumiihcd  on  page  528  was  taken  the  next 
day  when  she  was  making  her  usual  havoc 
with  the  mud.  To  the  left  of  her  a  ship 
is  seeu  coming  in  towed  by  the  fiagihip 
of  the  tow-boat  fleet,  the  “  Achilles,”  which 
the  pilots  and  other  people  of  the  Passes 
pronounce  in  various  unclassical  ways. 
The  Wabash,  another  of  the  same  fleet,  is 
seen  taking  a  ship  out  to  sea.  Two  of  the 
most  powertul  of  the  tow-boats  are  required 
to  get  a  heavy-draught  vessel  over  the  bar. 
On  the  extreme  left  of  this  picture  is  repre¬ 
sented  the  buoy  which  marks  the  wreck  of 
the  Confederate  iron-clad  Louisiana.  She 
was,  as  may  be  remembered,  a  great  terror 
to  the  mortar-boat  fleet  below  the  forts, 
even  after  Farragut  wsis  well  on  his  way  to 
New  Orleans.  She  was  in  reality  a  huge, 
unmanageable,  armed  dry-dock,  but  her 
fame  had  gone  forth  as  "  a  steam  battery  of 
sixteen  Merrimack  power,  capable  of  crush¬ 
ing  a  poor  little  row  of  mortar-boats  with  one 
giwze  of  her  iron-clad  sides.”  And  she 
remained  a  terrible  phantom  up  to  the  time 
'  of  the  surrender  of  the  forts.  “  While  the 
negotiations  were  prcceeding  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Harriet  Lane,  we  huge  Louisiana  was  set 
on  fire  by  her  officers,  and  set  adrift  down  the 
river.  She  blew  up  only  just  in  time  not  to 
destroy  the  Union  fleet  toward  which  she 
was  drifting.”  She  floated  down  to  the  spot 
marked  by  the  buoy,  and  now  enjoys  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  about  the  only  woi  k  of  hu¬ 
man  hands  that  has  tlms  far  hud  ai^  effect  in 
altering  the  current  on  the  bar.  The  chan¬ 
nel  has  slightly  changed  since  she  has  been 
lodged  there  in  the  mud.  The  chop-sea, 
which  is  almost  always  swelling  over  the 
bar,  discloses  nothing  of  the  wreck.  The 
buoy  tosses  over  it  in  the  reckless,  drunken 
way  of  all  buovs,  the  por|)oises  sport  near  it, 
and  gray  pelicans,  foolish 
noddies,  and  all  sorts  of  sea- 
fowl  squawk  and  tilt  above 
it  ampnibiously. 

The  Essayons  herself  is  an 
odd  specimen  of  steam  craft, 
as  will  be  seen,  perhaps,  from 
the  engraving.  She  has  a 
large  propeller  wheel  at  each 
end  and  a  kind  of  drag  at 
her  stern,  which  forces  the 
mud  stirred  up  by  the  after 
screw  upward  into  the  cur¬ 
rent  The  current,  tbe.-efore, 
which  forms  the  bar  is  made 
to  do  most  of  the  work  in 
carrying  away  its  own  depos¬ 
it  Ihis  is  the  only  dredging- 
machine  that  has  yet  done 
any  appreciable  good,  dur¬ 
ing  high  water,  toward  mak¬ 
ing  New  Orleans  a  port  for 
heavy-draught  shipping.  Ma¬ 
jor  Howell,  of  the  Engineer 
Corps,  is  the  leading  spirit 
of  the  enterprise,  and  at  sea¬ 
sons  when  his  boat  can  work 
it  has  made  the  water  three 
feet  deeper  on  the  bar.  The 
work  muft  however  bo  con¬ 
stant  for  the  bar  is  forming 
constantly.  With  one  boat  it 
has  been  impos  ible  to  avoid 
interruptions,  for  breakages 
in  the  machinery  will  occur. 

Government  has  made  an  ap¬ 
propriation  for  another  boat, 
and  when  it  is  ready  there 
is  every  reason  to  exp^  that 
the  problem  of  keeping  eigh¬ 


teen  or  twenty  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  at 
Southwest  Pass  has  been  solved.  In  the  mean 
time  the  newspapers  of  New  Orleans  arc  rolv- 
ing  the  problem  for  themselves  a  dill'erent 
way  every  week.  There  must  be  something 
significant  in  the  fact  that  at  the  present 
time  more  ships,  and  of  heavier  draught,  arc 
at  the  city  wharves  than  have  been  there 
before  for  several  years.  That  at  lea^t  is 
the  testimony  of  the  pilots.  Pass-A-l’OutTe 
was  much  used  before  the  war,  but  now  only 
small  ships  go  and  come  there.  The  bar 
which  was  always  there  has  increased  great¬ 
ly  of  late  years.  Indeed  a  bar  must  form 
wherever  the  mud  of  the  Mississippi  comes 
in  contact  with  the  salt  water  of  the  Gulf. 

One  of  the  strangest  freaks  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  confined  I  think  to  the  region  of 
its  mouth,  is  the  formation  of  mud-lumps  or 
mud-banks,  as  they  are  variously  cmled. 
These  are  islands  of  mud  which  rise  out 
of  the  bog,  sometimes  in  the  course  of  a 
night  or  day.  They  are  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes.  They  disappear  sometimes  as  myste¬ 
riously  as  they  have  rome,  but  oftener  they 
harden  in  the  sun  and  are  soon  covered 
with  vegetation.  They  become  the  homes 
of  countless  rabbits,  which  actually  .'trim 
from  one  mud-lump  to  another.  1  state  this 
{  on  the  authority  of  old  hunters,  who  have 
I  never  seen  a  rabbit  swim  in  any  other  lati- 
{  tude.  Wild-cats  and  coons,  which  are  very 
I  plenty  throughout  this  desolate  region,  are 
also  found  upon  mud-lumps. 

I  Stake  Island,  which  probably  rose  from 
I  the  bottom  of  the  bay  after  the  unexplained 
manner  of  these  mud-lumps,  was  used  for 
many  years  as  a  graveyard  bv  the  people 
of  the  Passes,  it  was  the  highest  land  in 
the  country  round.  Now  it  is  wearing 
away,  and  presents  near  at  hand  a  more 
ghastly  appearance  than  it  does  in  our 
picture  on  page  524,  taken  at  a  distance. 
Mme  of  the  graves  are  wholly  wa.shed 
away,  while  the  coffins  and  skeletons  of 
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others  are  in  plain  si^ht.  The  little  white 
monument  to  a  sailor  killed  in  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  the  forts  is  visible  from  whichever 
wav  the  island  is  approached. 

On  the  afternoon  of  our  arrival  on  board 
the  Essayons,  Lieutenant  Adams  took  us 
in  a  small  boat  to  see  the  foundation  of  the 
lighthouse  which  Dr.  Borizano  is  building 
to  take  the  place  of  the  present  one  at 
West  Bay.  Turning  into  a  little  bayou,  we 
came  to  a  great  flat-boat  sided  up  and 
roofed  over  for  the  boarding  and  lodging 
house  of  the  men  employed  upon  the  light¬ 
house.  This  is  called,  for  what  reason  we 
were  not  told,  the  Hotel  Dieu,  but  we  can¬ 
not  resist  a  lingering  impression  that  the 
workmen  were  deceiving  us  and  that  we 
really  have  seen  Noah’s  Ark.  There  was 
a  peculiar  forecastle  smell  of  salt  beef  hash 
about  the  interior  which  was  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  men  were  on  the  point 
of  sitting  down  to  supper.  The  new  light- 


His  English  was  lamer,  if  possible,  than  his 
poor  old  frame,  but  he  managed  to  talk  a 
great  deal  nevertheless.  In  reply  to  our 
question  as  to  how  he  passed  the  time  alone, 
he  said  he  had  music  for  company,  and  point¬ 
ed  to  an  accordion  which  from  its  unwieldy 
size  and  mysterious  age,  was  a  very  mega¬ 
therium  of  musical  instruments.  He  was 
quite  willing  to  play  upon  i*.  Seating  him¬ 
self  upon  a  broken  chair  in  front  of  his  cook- 


stove,  and  with  his  back  against  the  table 
upon  which  he  had  lately  dined,  he  took  the 


ponderous  bellows  upon  his  knees,  knocked 
his  head  quaintly  to  one  side  and  extracted 
a  few  melancholy  chords.  Then  —  it  was 
Sunday  evening,  remember  —  he  began  to 
line  out  the  famous  old  German  hymn.  Nun 
danket  alle  Golt,  accompanying  himself  on 
the  instrument  when  he  sang.  By  the  time 
he  had  reached  the  second  stanza  he  was  so 
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carried  away  with  his  own  music  that  he 
forgot  to  gire  out  the  lines  in  advance,  but 
sang  them  through  with  more  feeling  than 
often  gets  into  a  hymn  in  these  days.  It 
was  surely  an  impressive  thing  in  that 
swampy  wilderness  to  come  upon  the  words 
and  aur  which  have  been  heroic  ever  since 
the  night  when  tb^  were  both  food  and 
sleep  to  the  Glreat  Frederick’s  army.  The 
expression  of  the  old  fellow’s  face,  during 
his  performance  was  half  ludicrous,  half  pa¬ 
thetic  :  one  could  trace  in  it  pleasure  in  the 
music,  pride  in  his  execution,  a  certain  re¬ 
ligious  fervor,  and  congratulation  of  himself 
for  this  crowning  act  of  goodness  after  a  full 
dinner  on  fat  oysters  from  his  front  yard, 
with  bad  claret  m>m  his  cupboard. 

We  Lave  given  you  a  picture  of  this  front 
yard  seen  as  we  approached  it  by  moon¬ 
light.  It  is  in  reality  that  part  of  the  Gulf 
or  Mexico  Vuown  as  me  South  Bay.  A  por¬ 
trait  of  the  queer  old  musician  on  page  524 
is  also  given ;  but  I  fear  there  was  something 
too  fine  for  art  in  the  enthusiasm  and  poor 
wine  which  gleamed  in  his  face,  nay,  wrapped 
him  like  a  nimbus,  as  he  sang.  He  lea  us 
toilsomely  up  the  winding  steps  to  the  top 
of  the  lightnouse.  The  lamp  was  already 
alight  behind  its  series  of  reflectors,  and 
everything  was  bright  and  clean,  showing 
that  the  md  fellow  was  &ithful  to  his  trust. 
Leaning  upon  the  iron  railing  which  sur¬ 
round  me  windows  on  the  outside,  we  saw 
the  Gulf  spreading  far  away  to  the  South  in 
the  moonlight.  Just  at  the  foot  of  our  lean¬ 
ing  tower  and  not  far  from  the  keeper’s 
house  was  a  graveyard  to  which  the  plant¬ 
ers  of  the  Lower  Coast  used  to  bring  their 
dead  to  be  buried  in  high  ground.  It  is, 
however,  high  ground  no  longer.  The  Gulf 
has  come  in,  and  is  slowly  washing  away  the 

Sves.  On  such  soil  one  naturally  prefers 
t  the  lighthouses  to  whose  top  he  ascends 
should  be  at  least  on  a  perpendicular.  We 
were  quite  unanimous  and  somewhat  in  a 
hurry  about  getting  down  to  our  boat  again. 
We  exchanged  many  good-bys  with  the  old 
keeper  who  stood  in  Uie  moonlight  on  his 
little  wharf,  his  gray  hair  tossing  in  the 
wind,  till  a  turn  in  the  bayou  took  us  out  at 
sight,  on  our  way  back  to  the  Essayons. 

The  next  morning,  after  accompanying 
her  to  the  bar,  we  left  the  Essayons  in  our 
little  launch  and  went  up  the  Pass  to  Tele- 
^ph  Station.  From  the  observatory,  which 
18  represented  in  our  engraving  on  pa^ 
525,  the  ships  are  seen  far  out  in  the 
Gulf  and  announced  by  telegraph  at  New 
Orleans.  'This  station  belongs,  I  believe, 
to  the  tow-boat  association,  and  is  generallv 
the  head-quarters  of  Captain  Heniy  Schel- 
linger,  the  commodore  of  their  fleet  of  twenty- 
two  steamers.  'The  captain  is  a  large,  ruddy- 
faced,  fine-looking  man,  and  is  said  to  be  a 
lineal  descendant  of  the  first  pilot  on  the 
Delaware.  Many  of  the  tow-boat  captains 
are  old  Delaware  pilots.  Indeed  the  fleet 
is  mostly  owned  in  Philadelphia. 

Crossing  the  river,  we  landed  at  Pilot- 
town,  a  very  marine  and  fishy  sort  of  village 
built  on  spiles,  on  both  sides  of  a  litUe 
bayou.  Here  live  the  pilots  who  take  ships 
out  to  sea  and  who  tue  them  up  to  New 
Orleans;  the  two  classes  are  called  “bar 
pilots  ”  and  “  river  pilots.”  We  saw  a  great 


deal  of  these  people  and 
their  town,  for  we  spent 
the  greater  part  of  a  day 
with  them.  A  New  York 
steamer  was  due,  and  we 
had  determined  to  board 
it  with  the  pilot  and  ^ 
back  to  New  Orleans  in 
that  more  expeditious 
way.  So  we  left  the 
Great  Eastern  and  her 
crew  to  get  up  to  the  city 
in  her  own  time,  having 
deposited  our  luggage  at 
the  Lead -quarters  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Wilson.  The  bar-pi¬ 
lots  associate  themselves 
in  independent  companies 
of  five  or  six,  and  each 
crew  has  its  head-quar¬ 
ters  betbre  which  its  boats 
are  moored  when  not 
cruising  in  the  Gulf,  and 
aboi  e  which  i  ises  a  Irame- 
work  observatory.  You 
will  see  several  of  these 
in  our  artist’s  picture  of 
Pilot- town  on  page  525. 
Captain  Wilson  is  commo¬ 
dore  of  the  “  Haj  es  Crew,” 
and  a  natural  gentleman, 
every  inch  of  his  stalwart 
frame.  His  portrait  was 
taken  without  his  knowl¬ 
edge  while  he  was  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  story  of  a 
shrowreck  told  by  one 
of  his  comrades.  The  Victor,  the  New 
York  steamer  for  which  we  were  wait¬ 
ing,  did  not  come  in  sight  for  hours,  and 
then  she  was  detained  in  getting  over  the 
bar.  We  took  dinner  and  supper  with  the 
pilots,  and  listened  to  their  salt  talk  between 
meals.  We  heard  a  vast  deal  about  ships 
eighteen  inches  by  the  head  and  wreexs 
and  rescues.  We  noticed,  too,  that  when¬ 
ever  a  vessel  was  introduced  even  casually, 
her  history  was  first  given ;  how  and  where 
she  was  built,  what  trade  she  was  in,  etc. 
'This  general  reverence  for  a  ship  in  these 
rough-handed,  stout-hearted  fellows  had 
something  very  fine  about  it.  A  wrinkled 
veteran,  one  of  the  few  who  were  saved 
from  the  steamer  Evening  Star,  told  the 
whole  story  of  that  terrible  wreck  in  such  a 
dramatic  way  as  it  has  never  been  told  in 
print.  I  wish  I  might  convey  to  you  the 
expression  on  his  ru^ed  old  face,  and  the 
fe^ng  in  his  husky  voice  when  he  came  to 
this  part  of  his  story.  “  The.  captain  asked 
me  —  for  I  was  just  a  passenger,  you  see  — 
in  the  first  part  of  the  storm  what  I  would 
do  with  the  ship.” 

“  ‘  Cut  away  the  masts,’  said  I. 

“  No,  he  could  n’t  think  of  that ;  it  would 
n’t  look  well  to  come  into  port  without 
masts. 

“  Hours  afterwards,  when  the  hurricane 
was  at  its  height,  he  came  to  me  i^ain,  and 
asked,  ‘  What  can  I  do  now  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  Nothing,’  I  said,  ‘  but  lay  to  your  soul 
a  hundred  and  odd  lives  I  ’  ” 

This  old  pilot  was  in  the  boat  which  after 
six  days  and  nights  at  sea  was  picked  iro  by 
a  sehooner  named  oddly  enough  the  Morn¬ 
ing  Star.  What  verdict  has  been  passed 
upon  the  loss  of  the  Evening  Star  1  have 
forgotten,  but  I  hope  that  our  old  friend  has 
not  been  led  into  injustice  simply  because 
his  advice  was  not  taken  by  her  unfortunate 
captain. 

Every  house  in  Riot-town  has  a  wharf  of 
its  own.  Sidewalks  go  on  stilts  as  one 
might  say,  from  one  home  to  another.  A 
dense  canebrake  brings  up  the  rear  of  every 
mansion.  'The  tide  was  out  when  we  made 
our  tour  of  the  town.  The  ground  proper 
was  occupied  mostly  by  fiddler  crabs  and 
large  piles  of  oyster^hells,  with  here  and 
there  a  pair  of  wrecked  pantaloons.  W’eep- 
ing  children  lifted  up  their  voices  to  wailing 
children  across  the  bayou,  which  puts  in 
between  the,  two  rows  of  houses.  Ixhool- 
ma’ams  are  said  to  be  powerless  with  the 
aquatic  scholars  of  Riot-town.  A  man 
and  sailor  must  be  emploved,  for  in  case  of 
defeat  in  controversy  or  battle  the  child  of 
this  wooden  Venice  is  said  to  take  to  his 
Grand  Canal,  whither  the  unweb-footed 
schoolma’am  may  not  follow.  A  parrot  sus¬ 
pended  on  the  porch  of  one  of  the  houses 
we  passed  in  our  ramble  greeted  us  in  these 
wonls :  “  O  you  robbers  1  ”  During  the 
blockade  the  pilots  were  ordered  away  from 
here.  'They  went,  but  often  steamed  by 
1  their  old  homes  in  blockade-runners.  Many 
a  story  of  perilous  chase,  escape,  and  cap¬ 
ture,  we  heard  while  we  were  waiting  for 
the  dilatory  steamer  to  take  us  to  New  Or¬ 
leans. 

Finally  it  came  time  for  us  to  put  out  to 
her  in  the  pilot-boat.  There  was  consider¬ 


able  sea  running  and  we 
got  our  pockets  full  of 
water,  and  had  quite  an 
adventurous  climb  up  the 
side  to  the  deck  of  the 
Victor.  Captain  Gates 
made  it  veiy  comfortable 
for  us  and  wo  woke  up 
in  the  morning  not  over 
twenty  miles  from  New 
Orleans.  “  Charley  ”  An¬ 
drews,  the  pilot  with  whom 
we  hod  come  aboard  had 
confided  to  us  that  he 
would  much  rather  stay 
up  all  night  as  he  had  to 
do,  and  run  the  ship  from 
the  bar  to  the  city  than 
to  take  her  up  to  the  wharf. 

He  said  that  the  eddy 
was  “just  simply  horri¬ 
ble.”  So  when  “  Char¬ 
ley  ”  was  in  the  sublime 
moment  of  agony  ap¬ 
proaching  the  whajf 
through  the  treacherous 
currents  and  counter-cur¬ 
rents,  his  portrait  was 
taken  for  you.  'The  land¬ 
ing  was  really  made  in  the 
handsomest  style,  without 
the  slightest  accident  or 
delay,  and  when  all  gath¬ 
ered  around  him  with  con  ■ 
gratulations  “  Charley  ” 
ux>ked  ten  years  younger 
than  he  had  looked  since 
he  boarded  the  ship.  There  certainly  was 
not  a  happier  man  in  New  Orleans. 

We  had  been  at  the  Crescent  City  but  a 
day  or  so  when  the  town  was  startled  by  i 
the  news  of  the  mat  break  in  the  river,  | 
the  crevasse  at  ^nnet  Carrd.  We  has-  j 
tened  to  the  scene  of  overflow  and  desola-  i 
tioD,  and  we  shall  attempt  to  picture  and  de-  I 
scribe  it  in  our  next  pa^r 
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No.  III. 

ONE  of  the  pleasing  features  of  lecturing,  as  of 
every  other  public  profession,  is  to  acciden¬ 
tally  overhear  criticism  of  one’s  self.  To  sec 
ourselves  as  others  sec  ns,  is  the  ardent  desire  of 
all  human  beings,  but  as  cooling  one’s  eyes  and 
ears  at  kcv-holes  is  “  more  honored  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  obsen-ance,”  honest  people  are  not 
likely  to  assist  at  an  exposition  of  unvarnished 
truth  unless  it  be  by  chance.  A  strange  sensa¬ 
tion  comes  over  you  in  hearing  it.  You  feel  as 
if  you  were  out  of  your  own  skin  and  were  con¬ 
templating  a  jurv  sitting  in  judgment  on  your 
other  self, —  holding  a  species  of  ante-mortem 
inquest. 

“  Well,  I  declare !  ”  said  a  woman  behind 
whom  I  stood  wliile  waiting 'for  the  crowd  to 
disperse.  “  Call  that /cc/Mriny/  '^Vhy,  she  talked 
just  as  she  would  any  time,  just  like  people  in  con¬ 
versation  —  that  is  n’t  lecturing.” 

“  I  thought  the  lecture  was  good  enough,”  re¬ 
plied  her  companion,  “  but  did  you  ever  sec  such 
aflected  manners  ?  ” 

It  was  quite  cheering  after  this  dialogue  to  over¬ 
hear  one  committee-man  say  to  another,  —  I  was 
wrap])ed  in  furs  and  quite  unknown  in  conse¬ 
quence,  —  “I expected  we ’d  been  sold  on  this 
lecture,  but  I  declare  it  was  a  great  deal  better 
than  I  believed  it  would  be.” 

“  How  did  you  like  the  lecture  ?  ”  asked  a 
woman  of  a  man  sitting  before  me  in  the  cars. 

“  O,  pretty  well.” 

“  What  was  it  about  ?  ” 

“  Dickens." 

“  What  did  she  say  ?  ” 

“  Well,  she  said  a  good  many  things.  She 
cracked  him  up  a  lot,  but  for  my  part  I  don’t  sec 
tliat  he  writes  any  better  tlian  other  folks.” 

“  How  she  does  dress '!  ”  exclaimed  a  woman 
elsewhere.  "  She  wears  a  train  and  looks  like 
a  fashion-plate  I  That  isn’t  the  way  to  reform 
the  world.  No  woman  has  any  business  to  lec¬ 
ture  who  docs  not  wear  a  short  dress.  Curls 
too !” 

“  What  do  the  papers  say  of  last  night’s  lec¬ 
ture  1  ”  inquired  a  gentleman  of  a  lady  opposite 
me  in  a  Western  car. 

“  The  Democratic  ])aper  speaks  very  highly  of 
it,  but  the  Republican  pajier  finds  fault  with  her 
pronunciation  and  says  she  is  stagey.” 

"  I  never  knew  a  Democratic  paper  to  tell  the 
tnith  about  anything,”  answcreci  the  gentlemaa. 

“  Lies  are  their  daily  bread.  What  the  G - 

says  is  always  about  right.  I ’m  glad  I  did  n’t 
go.” 

"  Who  is  she  any  way  1  ”  asked  one  woman  of 
another,  both  lieing  my  ncighliors  in  travelling. 

“  Why,  she ’s  the  daughter  of  that  rich  publish¬ 
er,  you  know.  She  is  n’t  obliged  to  lecture.  She 
docs  it  for  excitement.  When  she ’s  at  home  she 
never  ran  keep  still,  always  going  to  theatres  and 
reporting  the  plays,  which  I  think  is  very  unferai- 
nine  ;  and  she  drives  fast  horses,  and  somebody 
told  me  the  other  day  that  she  smoked.  I  dare 
say  it ’s  trne,  for  any  woman  that  will  report  such 
low  things  as  theatres,  is  quite  likely  to  smoke. 
It ’s  sad,  is  n’t  it  1  ” 


CHARLEY  AKDREW8. 

Yes,  it  is  sad  that  men  and  women  cannot  cs- 
ca])0  calumny.  Shakespeare  never  conceived  a 
truer  lino  than  when  he  wrote,  “  It  is  as  easy  as 
lying.”  If  people  only  talked  about  what  they 
knew,  a  profound  silence  would  settle  upon 
society  and  a  large  reward  would  be  oflered  for 
an  answer  to  the  conundrum  originally  pro- 
imundcd  by  Pontius  Pilate :  “  What  is  truth  f  ” 
The  only  consolation  —  poor  indeed  —  is  that 
everybody  is  the  victim  of  slander.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  a  woman  came  up  to  me  after  my  lecture 
saying,  “  My  name  is - .  I  came  here  expect¬ 

ing  to  hear  an  account  of  Mr.  Dickens’s  domestic 
relations.  He  was  a  bad  man,  a  very  bad  man, 
and  I  am  veri/  sorry  that  you,  a  woman,  praise 
him.”  “  And  how  about  Dickens’s  drinking  1  ” 
asked  a  sharp-visaged  man.  “  You  know  he  w  as 
a  confirmed  drunkard.”  It  was  useless  to  assert 
that  I  did  not  know  anything  of  the  sort.  Poor 
human  nature  likes  to  believe  the  worst  of  its 
kind,  and  there  are  those  who  feel  personally 
injured  when  hearing  the  praise  of  others. 
One  touch  of  scandal  makes  the  whole  world 
kin.  Only  exhibit  the  weaknesses  of  the  great, 
and  a  glow  of  satisfaction  sufluses  the  faces  oi 
the  little.  It  is  proof  positive  of  the  noble 
democratic  dogma  that  “  one  man  is  as  good  as 
another,  —  and  better  too.” 

In  one  city  Dickens  was  so  unjiopiilar  on  ac¬ 
count  of  having  told  the  truth  about  it  thirty 
years  ago,  that  I  was  desired  to  change  mv  suli- 
ject,  but  overcoming  prejudice  by  promising  to 
give  a  sccoud  lecture  if  at  the  conclusion  of 
“  Dickens  ”  the  audience  remained  dissatisfied, 
I  was  allowed  to  carry  out  the  original  pro¬ 
gramme.  The  second  lecture  was  not  called  for 
by  the  audience.  Whether  it  was  because  of  a 
change  of  heart  or  of  complete  exhaustion,  and 
consequently  inability  to  endure  the  strain  of 
another  hour,  I  cannot  state  with  any  certainty. 

It  being  a  fact  in  natural  history  that  all 
cicatures  hunt  in  couples,  I  felt  morally  certain 
that  sooner  or  later  1  should  find  a  man  in  the 
West  to  match  the  Yankee  who  had  never  heard 
of  Dickens.  Find  him  I  did  in  a  negro  of  suave 
manners  who  waited  upon  me  at  a  large  hotel. 
Deep  in  the  contemplation  of  an  advertisement 
of  the  lecture  at  the  bottom  of  the  bill  of  fare, 
which  I  regarded  with  less  relish  than  the 
announcement  of  “  beef,  veal,  and  pork,”  my 
profound  studies  were  interrupted  bv  the  un- 
ex})ecte<t  appearance  of  the  waiter,  wLe  seemed 
to  lie  desirous  of  indulging  in  conversation. 
Looking  up  for  further  enlightenment.  Sambo 
made  bold  to  say,  “  Excuse  me,  miss,  hut  are 
you  the  lady  tAat  is  to  lecture  to-night  t  ” 

“  Yes. ’’ 

“  I  ’vc  read  a  great  deal  about  you  in  the 
papers.” 

“  Indeed  1  The  papers,  you  know,  do  not 
always  tell  the  trutli.” 

At  this  my  colored  brother  grinned,  and  with 
a  gallantry  that  would  have  done  credit  to  a 
courtier  replied,  “I  am  quite  sure  they  have 
told  the  truth  in  tAi'g  instance.” 

Ah,  I  knew  what  this  meant.  The  flattery 
was  not  disinterested.  My  friend  wanted  passes. 

“  Would  you  like  to  hear  the  lecture?” 

Sambo  rubbed  his  hands  with  satisfaction, 
declared  he  would,  and  went  off  to  communicate 
with  the  other  waiters,  who  stood  in  a  corner 
watching  the  interview.  Soon  Sambo  returned, 
and,  scratching  his  head,  said,  “Excuse  me, 
miss,  but  r  d  like  to  have  a  pass  for  me  and  my 
girl.  She  reads  better  than  I  do.” 

"Very  well.  You  shall  have  a  pass  for 
two.” 

Sambo  thanked  me  profusely,  again  retired, 
and  again  returned,  scratching  his  head  with 
greater  vigor  than  before. 

"  Beg  pardon,  miss ;  but  who  is  this  Dickson  ? 
/»  he  me  man  that  maket  jpaper-coUan  ?  I 've 
read  a  great  deal  about  him.” 
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"  Not  Dicluon  at  all !  Dick«N5,  the  great 
novelist” 

Sambo  was  perplexed;  Sambo  ruminated; 
Sambo  rubbed  nU  right  hand  up  and  down  his 
right  leg,  and  then  exclaimed  with  considerable 
animation,  “  O,  1  know.  1  suppose  he ’s  the 
fellow  that  writes  the  Ume  Novels!” 

I  gave  Sambo  a  small  amount  of  currency  on 
condition  that  he  would  buy  Pickwick  and  read 
it.  Alas!  I  fear  Sambo  was  a  fraud.  Two 
very  white  people  presented  that  pass  and  as 
Sambo  did  not  wait  upon  mo  the  nc.xt  morning, 
I  suspect  ho  sold  out  the  pass  at  half-price  and 
invested  in  whiskey  rather  than  in  Pickwick. 
Mrs.  Gamp  would  call  him  “a  twining  sar- 
piant.”  1  forgive  him.  It  is  perhaps  sinuiilar 
that  the  only  servants  who  have  ever  asked  for 
tickets  have  been  colored,  —  one  old  man  amus¬ 
ing  an  audience  more  than  I  did  I  thought,  by 
occasionally  rising  and  exclaiming  “  Glory  !  ” 

But  if  Ohio  harliors  that  deceitful  man  and 
brother,  it  is  likewise  the  horns  of  a  woman 
who  more  than  makes  amends  Ibr  his  depravity. 
This  goo<l  woman  absolutely  worships  Dickens, 
burning  a  candle  under  his  jiortrait  ns  Catholics 
bum  candles  at  the  household  shrines  of  the 
Virgin.  8hc  reads  nothing  but  Dickens,  and 
when  the  great  man  came  to  America  she  wrote 
to  him  rc(|ucsting  to  know  whether  lie  intended 
to  visit  the  West  Receiving  a  reply  in  Dick¬ 
ens’s  own  handwriting,  her  joy  knew  no  bounds, 
and  os  her  hero  coulil  not  leave  the  East,  she 
dcclarcil  her  intention  of  going  to  New  York. 
Jones,  her  husband,  tlcmiirred,  but  upon  being 
waked  up  one  night  and  told  that  if  he  did  not 
give  her  the  money  to  travel  like  a  Christian 
she  would  walk,  —  Jones  sneeumhed.  Mrs. 
Jones  went  to  New  York,  had  a  private  inter¬ 
view  with  Dickens,  attended  several  of  his 
readings,  and  returned  home  more  rabid  than 
ever.  When  the  telegraph  brought  the  news  of 
Dickens’s  sudden  decease,  she  mourned  for  her 
dearest  friend.  Not  man^*  months  after,  Mrs. 
•Jones’s  sister  died.  Owing  to  the  illne.ss  of 
this  sister’s  husband,  whom  she  was  obliged 
to  nurse,  Mrs.  Jones  could  not  attend  the 
funeral,  and  on  the  return  of  the  other 
members  of  the  family,  they  found  her  read¬ 
ing  in  a  tearful  voice  to  the  sick  and  bereaved 
man.  Was  i»  the  Bible?  No,  Pichcick! 
and  as  a  relative  approached  the  bed  Mrs. 
Jones  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming,  "  The  sad¬ 
dest  part  of  it  all  is  to  think  that  dear  Sarah 
died  Itefore  I  hud  flnishc  I  reading  Martin  Chuz- 
zlcwittoher;  and  now  she ’ll  never  — newc  — 
NEVER  know  how  it  ends !  0,  it  is  too  bad  1  ” 

This  is  an  “  ower  true  talc.” 


A  TALK  WITH  WHITTIER. 

A  WRITER  in  the  Lakeside  Monthly  gives 
the  following  account  of  an  interview  with 
the  Quaker  Poet :  “  When  you  see  Whittier 
you  see  instantly  it  is  the  Wliitticr  of  the  pic¬ 
tures,  only  more  thin  and  gray.  The  pictures 
give  you  a  larger  head,  yet  not  fo  fine  in  the 
lines  that  mean  most  in  a  man  of  genius ;  and 
no  picture  can  give  you  the  eyes,  smaller  than 
those  we  see  in  the  portraits  of  Bums,  but 
dark,  intense,  and  tender,  and,  when  he  speaks 
of  what  touches  him  intensely,  all  aglow  with 
the  light  of  his  soul,  —  such  eyes  indccil  as  you 
only  sec  now  in  a  picture  by  one  of  the  great 
old  masters,  whom  genius  I  used  to  think,  as  I 
wandered  through  the  galleries,  was  more 
wonderful  in  that  than  in  anything  else  that  has 
come  to  ns  from  their  hand.  There  is  a  hint  of 
the  Quaker,  you  notice,  in  the  cut  of  his  dress, 
but  not  in  the  color,  which  is  black,  —  not  new 
at  all,  but  so  spotless  as  to  make  you  wish  he 
would  take  all  your  new  garments  and  put 
them  through  a  coarse  of  training  for  a  few 
months,  that  they  might  get  the  habit  of  look¬ 
ing  as  pure  and  sweet  as  that  when  you  came 
to  wear  them; — a  Quaker  in  his  speech,  but 
using  “  thee  ”  and  “  thou  ”  with  such  a  shy 
sweet  grace  ns  to  make  you  wonder  whether  the 
finest  manners  may  not  lurk,  afier  all,  within 
the  homely  old  Saxon-terms;  quick  with  his 
words,  contrary  to  all  his  traditions  and  train¬ 
ing,  and  with  no  hint  of  the  sacred  sing-song 
his  sect  has  always  held  in  such  profound 
esteem,  csitecially  in  meet'n’. 

When  wo  had  dune  with  our  greetings,  we 
stnick  first  —  I  cannot  tell  how  —  on  the 
fathomless  subject  of  the  nature  and  destiny  of 
the  human  soul.  My  friend  and  myself  took 
the  sunny  side  of  the  way;  Whittier  the 
shadowy.  Wo  tried  to  make  out  a  case  that 
I  should  centre  first  and  last  in  the  divine  love ; 

he  stood  fast  by  the  human  resmnsibility.  We 
marshal leil  our  picked  forces  Tor  a  divine  elec¬ 
tion  of  all  souls  at  last  to  the  everlasting  life ; 

I  ho  matched  us  with  the  freedom  of  the  will, 

through  which  a  man  may  elect  himself  to  the 
•loom  of  the  lost,  and  persist  in  that  to  the  end. 
We  fired  our  last  shot :  “  He  shall  go  after  the 
sheep  which  is  lost  until  ho  find  it,  and  bring  it 
on  his  shoulders  rejoicing.”  He  feared  that  the 
habit  of  wandering  would  carry  the  day  again 
whenever  the  hapless  thing  got  its  chance  to 
break  away ;  there  would  to  no  overcoming  of 
the  frcetlom  of  the  will,  to  wander  off  or  to  stay 
i  by  the  shepherd  even  in  the  green  pastures  and 

by  the  stdl  waters  of  God.  It  was  a  most 
pathetic  and  touching  little  straggle  of  two 
to  one.  Still  Whittier  stood  when  wo  had  done 
where  ho  was  when  wo  began,  —  unspeakably 
solemn  and  tender,  wishing,  I  thought,  he  could 
see  what  seemed  so  sure  to  ns,  but  neither  able 
nor  willing  to  disturb  the  solid  and  strong  con¬ 
victions  of  a  lifetime,  and  of  such  a  life. 

(  Then  he  said  cheerfully  to  me :  "I  hear  thee 


is  lecturing  this  winter  on  Bums.  I  should  like  | 
to  hear  thee.  Bums  is  to  me  the  noblest  poet 
of  our  race.  He  was  the  first  ])oet  I  read,  and 
he  will  be  the  last.  Our  people  did  not  care  for 
poetry,”  he  said,  “  when  I  was  a  boy.  We  had 
in  our  house  an  American  Reader,  quite  popular 
at  that  time,  in  which  I  found  tome  pieces  of  the 
old  (chool  of  singers;  and,  beside  tnat,  we  had 
a  jiocm  called  the  ‘  Davidess  ’  ( I  hope  I  have 
struck  the  title),  written  by  a  ‘  Friend,^and  held 
in  great  esteem  by  our  body.  But  somehow 
these  did  not  seem  to  touch  me ;  they  were  not 
what  I  wanted.  One  day  one  of  our  preachers 
came  to  stay  all  night,  and  noticing,  as  we  sat 
by  the  fire,  that  I  was  intent  on  a  book,  he  said, 

“  I  will  read  to  thee,  if  thee  likes,  some  poems 
by  Robert  Bums.  I  have  a  copy  with  me.” 
8o  he  got  the  book  and  began  to  read.  It  was 
the  first  I  had  heard  of  Bums,  and  iny  wonder 
and  delight  over  what  I  heard  is  as  fresh  still  as 
if  it  were  yesterday.  I  had  hesird  nothing  up  to 
that  moment,  it  scemetl  to  me,  that  h^  any 
right  to  be  called  poetry;  and  I  listened  as  long 
as  the  old  man  would  rend.  I  noticed  he  left 
the  l>ouk  on  the  table ;  so  1  ro.HC  at  gray  dawn  | 
next  morning  and  read  for  luvself.  I  was  hang-  I 
ing  over  the  book  when  the  Jb'ricnd  came  down,  : 
and  then  he  told  mo  lie  was  going  lurther,  to  < 
visit  such  and  such  meetings,  would  be  back  at 
such  a  time,  and  if  I  liked  would  leave  the  book  • 
with  me.  Thee  may  be  sure  I  gratefully  ac-  ; 
ccptetl  hi  I  offer.  I  read  Burns  every  moment  I  : 
had  to  spare ;  and  this  was  one  great  result  to 
me  of  my  communion  with  him :  I  found  that 
the  things  out  of  which  jioems  came  were  not,  . 
as  I  had  always  imagined,  somewhere  away  oti'  | 
in  a  world  and  life  lying  outside  the  edge  of  our 
New  Hampshire  sky,  —  they  were  right  there  ! 
aixmt  my  tect  and  among  the  people  I  knew,  j 
The  common  things  of  our  common  life  I  found  i 
were  full  of  poetry.  It  was  a  new  and  a  perfect 
revelation.”  He  told  me  also,  what  such  a  man  . 
only  can  say  in  good  faith,  that  he  could  not  | 
understand  what  the  critics  mean  when  they  | 
say  there  are  things  in  Burns  not  fit  to  be  read,  | 
—  things  impure  and  vile,  the  spume  of  a  fallen 
spirit.  “I  never  found  such  things,”  he  said, 

“  I  read  all  Burns,  every  lino  of  him,  and  while 
there  is  a  difierence,  of'course,  to  me  every  line 
is  good.”  I  know  Whittier  could  not  have 
thought,  as  he  told  me  this,  that  Paul  said 
once,  “  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure  ” ;  and 
how  purely  true  his  commentary  on  Bums  was 
to  the  great  old  text. 


AUBER. 

The  great  operatic  composers  of  the  age  are 
passing  away.  'Phe  last  few  years  have  wit¬ 
nessed  the  death  of  Halevy,  Meyerbeer,  Rossini, 
and  Mcrcadantc,  and  now  we  have  to  write  the 
customary  farewell  words  about  their  distin¬ 
guished  contemporary,  Anbcr. 

This  composer,  says  the  Evening  Post,  at¬ 
tained  such  an  advanced  age  that  he  was  cele¬ 
brated  throughout  the  civilized  world  licforc  the 
present  generation  of  middle-aged  men  took 
their  jiart  in  the  battle  of  life.  His  melodies 
seem  almost  to  belong  to  a  previous  era  ns  far 
ns  their  mere  age  is  concerned,  though  they  arj 
as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  nil  spontaneous  and 
natural  works  must  ever  be.  They  are  known 
all  over  the  civilized  world,  and  have  given  de¬ 
light  to  millions  of  listeners. 

Daniel  Fran(,'ois  Esprit  Auber  was  bom  in 
Caen,  in  Normandy,  in  1784.  He  was  intended 
for  a  mercantile  career,  but  at  quite  nn  early 
age  drifted  into  musical  life.  His  inclinations 
in  this  direction  were  encouraged  by  his  parents, 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  a  stranger  to  the  suf¬ 
fering  and  opposition  which  so  many  great 
composers  have  experienced  in  their  younger 
days.  It  is  true  that  his  first  two  operas  — 
works  entirely  forgotten  now  —  were  failures; 
but  his  later  ones,  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
were  all  successful,  and  won  for  him  reputation 
and  wealth.  It  were  needless  hero  to  go  over 
the  long  list  of  his  works.  They  are  not  all 
known  here ;  however,  two  of  them  have  Avon 
in  this  country,  as  well  ns  elsewhere,  an  im¬ 
mense  popularity.  They  are  “  Masaniello  ”  and 
“  FraDiavolo,”  works  fell  of  charm,  sentiment, 
and  originality,  which  have  been  .sung  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  Italian,  French,  and  German  in  this  city. 
The  “  Masaniello  ”  had  its  share  in  inducing  to 
the  Belgian  revolt  in  1830,  and  was  long  pro- 
hibiteil  in  Naples  during  the  reign  of  King 
Bomba,  in  consequence  of  the  stirring  cflect  of 
the  revolutionary  songs  it  contains.  To  say 
more  of  these  two  standard  operas  would  be  a 
work  of  supererogation. 

Aulxsr’s  other  operas  produced  here  arc  “  The 
Bayadere,”  which  avos  more  a  ballet  than  an 
opera ;  “  The  Black  Domino,”  which  Avas  once 
popular  in  an  English  form,  and  was  giA'cn  a 
few  seasons  ago  in  Italian,  by  one  of  Maretzek’s 
troupes ;  "  The  Crown  Diamonds,”  in  which 
Louisa  Pyne  was  very  surccssfel,  and  Avhich 
has,  ever  since  her  day,  held  its  place  on  our 
stage ;  “  The  Mason  and  Locksmith,”  Avhich 
was  revived  a  few  Aveeks  ago  by  the  German 
Company  at  the  Stadt  Theatre  (New  York) ; 
“  Gustavns  III.,”  Avhich  has  not  bron  sung  here 
for  many  years ;  “  The  Bronze  Horse,”  which 
contains  music  once  extremely  popular ;  “  'Ihc 
Ambassadress,”  which  dates  back  to  the  davs 
of  Malibran ;  and  “  The  Siren,”  a  most  deli¬ 
cious  work,  produced  in  English  at  Niblo’s  in 
1854  with  a  Miss  Nau  as  prima  donna  and  Mr. 
St.  Alb3m  as  the  tenor. 

Auber  prescrA-etl  his  freshness  and  vivacity  to 
the  latest  period  of  his  life.  A  few  years  ago 
he  reconstructed  “  Fra  Diavolo  ”  to  its  material 


improvement.  When  over  seventy  years  of 
ago  he  still  wrote  operas ;  his  “  Premier  Jour 
de  Bonheur  ”  being  his  latest,  and  containing 
some  delightful  melodies.  He  has  ever  been 
borne  on  the  topmost  wave  of  success  through 
all  the  political  events  which  disturbed  France  ; 
for  whether  a  eitizen  kin^,  a  president,  or  an 
emperor  held  sway  at  Pans,  Auber  Avas  always 
honored  in  goAremment  circles  as  well  as  by 
the  people  generally.  During  the  recent  siege 
of  Paris  by  the  Germans,  wo  believe  he  took 
rcfuuc  in  England.  On  the  ncAv  opera  house 
of  Paris  —  tlw  great  unfinished  monument  of 
the  fallen  empire  —  the  word  “  Auber  ”  is 
prominently  inscribed ;  and  one  of  the  leading 
streets  in  Paris  is  calM  by  bis  name. 


PAUPER  LORDS. 

The  Temple  Bar  for  May  contains  an  interest¬ 
ing  pa^r  on  pauper  lords,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  pa.ssages ;  “  Among  th« 
strangest  cases  of  poor  lonls  are  to  be  reckoned 
those  who  haA-e  voluntarily  encountered  poverty. 
In  the  person  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Lovelace  —  the  Countess  Avas  Byron’s  dnnghter 
Ada  —  we  have  one  of  the  most  singular  ex¬ 
amples  of  a  young  lord  submitting  voluntarily 
to  poverty  and  painful  toil.  While  he  was 
Lonl  Ockham,  and  after  he  had  come  to  grief 
as  a  midshipman,  he  served  as  a  common  sailor 
on  board  an  American  merchant  A-essel.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  was  a  mere  day-laborer  in  Mr.  Scott 
Russell’s  shipyanl.  He  was  in  that  capacity 
when,  in  1860,  he  succcciled  his  grandmother 
—  Byron’s  widow  —  in  the  barony  of  Went¬ 
worth.  In  1862  he  died,  poor,  n  laborer  and  a 
peer,  but  he  never  assumed  the  title  belonging 
to  bis  peerage.  He  was  said  to  have  left  a 
widow  in  humble  circumstances,  but  of  good 
reputation.  In  1 863,  however,  his  only  brother 
laid  claim  to  the  barony  of  Wentworth,  which 
claim  was  allowed  by  the  House  of  Lonls. 

“  Something  not  verv  unlike  the  aboA-e  inci¬ 
dent  is  eonnectod  with  the  Gordon  family.  It  is 
not  A-erjr  certain  where  the  Earl  of  Abenlecn  is 
to  be  found,  or  in  what  capacity  he  is  passing 
himself  off.  Impecunious  Gordons  have  not 
been  rare.  There  was  a  Lord  Thomas  Gonlon 
who  was  a  bankrupt  in  1860  under  the  dcsigna- 
tiou  of  a  tobacconist.  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  to 
whom  we  noAV  refer  is,  or  was,  the  brother  of  the 
Honorable  James  Gordon,  who  accidentally  shot 
himself  at  Cambridge.  ’The  Earl  was  bom  in 
1841,  and  he  succeeded  his  father  in  1864.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  of  an  adventurous  and 
roving  disposition;  that  he  left  England  for 
America  in  the  forecastle  of  a  ship,  working 
his  way  OA’er  ;  and  that  subsequently  —  but 
not  till  after  many  vicissitudes  and  perils  —  he 
embarked  at  Boston  under  the  name  of  Charles 
Oswidd.  The  Earl  sailed  thence  eastward  in  the 
American  schooner  Hera,  of  which  he  was  the 
chief  officer.  The  Hera  in  course  of  time 
reached  Hong  Kong,  but  at  that  time  the  Earl 
—  or  Charles  Oswald  —  was  no  longer  on 
lioard.  The  story  she  brought  with  her  was  to 
the  effect  that,  shortly  after  she  was  out,  the 
ship  was  caught  in  a  gale.  It  became  ncecssaiy 
to  take  in  the  mainsail.  While  engaged  in  this 
task  the  chief  mate  and  a  seaman  broame  caught 
in  the  tackle.  A  heavy  lurch  of  the  vessel 
hurled  the  former  —  Charles  Oswald  —  into  the 
sea.  The  storm  was  so  fearful,  the  sea  so  heavy, 
that  it  was  imjiossibic  to  save  the  unfortunate 
nobleman,  who  then  and  there  perished.  Such 
is  the  story ;  but  if  a  man  should  turn  up  in  a 
dozen  years,  prove  that  he  was  OsAvald,  the 
mate,  rescued  by  some  other  means,  —  that  it 
had  suited  his  humor  to  wander  about  the 
world  ever  since,  but  that  at  last  he  intended  to 
take  to  his  own  again,  —  he  might  prove  a  very 
unwelcome  visitor  to  the  waiters  for  the  inherit¬ 
ance.  He  might,  perhaps,  cry,  Fortnnu  setjun- 
tiir!”  as  he  began  the  work,  and  seat  himself 
comfortably  at  Haddo  House,  Fraserburgh, 
Aberdeensfiirc,  at  the  end  of  it. 

“  Taking  the  question  generally  of  hcrcilitnry 
gentlemen  turning  adventurers,  —  vagabondiz¬ 
ing  over  the  world,  courting  poverty  and  peril, 
getting  droAvncil  at  sea  and  coming  up  again 
after  their  death,  has  long  licen  a  matter  of  con¬ 
gratulation  to  the  next  heir,  and  perhaps  of  the 
whole  family, — the  law  ought  to  prevent  their 
cruel  and  imbecile  vagaries.  If  a  nobleman,  as 
a  matter  of  caprice,  chooses  to  pa.ss  for  dead 
during  many  years,  and,  after  quietly  allowiiig 
the  natural  heir  to  take  possession  of  the  in¬ 
heritance,  comes  once  more  upon  the  stage  and 
claims  to  act  the  first  part  again,  it  would  be 
well  if  the  law  could  prohibit  the  new  assump¬ 
tion.  A  small  annuity,  paid  quarterly,  is  the 
utmost  that  should  be  alloAvcd  to  these  humorists. 

“  It  is  quite  another  thing  with  men  of  title 
whom  jwverty  has  driven  abroad  in  the  world, 
but  whose  industry  has  built  up  new  wealth 
wherewith  to  gild  the  old  title,  if  they  clioosc  to 
a.ssumc  it.  We  may  inst.ance  the  ca.se  of  the 
Norwich  baronetcy  as  to  this  point.  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Norwich  lost  the  Bampton  estate  by  gam¬ 
bling.  His  brother  and  heir,  John,  became  a 
pensioner  of  the  Montague  family.  This  pen¬ 
sioner’s  son.  Sir  John  Norwich,  died  in  the 
parish  workhouse  of  Kettering,  in  which  town 
Ins  son.  Sir  Samuel  Norwich,  worked  as  a  com¬ 
mon  sawyer.  Sir  Samuel,  it  is  said,  had  the 
look,  carriage,  and  something  of  the  addrm, 
of  a  gentleman.  His  widow  earned  her  living 
ns  a  laundress,  and  she  is,  or  was  lately,  an 
inmate  in  the  workhouse  where  Sir  John  Nor¬ 
wich  died.  The  present  Sir  Samuel,  son  to  the 
lost,  does  not  assume  the  title,  but  ho  is  said  to 
be  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  America.” 


THE  REUNION  OF  THE  ARMY  OF  THE 
POTOiLVe. 

The  third  aniMial  reunion  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  biought  together  in  Boston  a  hril- 
liant  and  memorable  group  of  famous  soldiers, 
—  such  a  cluster  as  we  may  not  hope  to  behold 
again,  for  the  noble  ranks  will  be  thinned  by 
years  before  the  Society  makes  Boston  its  place 
of  rendezvous  for  the  second  time. 

The  Society  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  is 
not  a  political  or||pinization,  as  General  Meade 
stated  in  his  soldierly  and  impressive  address ; 
it  meets  merely  to  renew  old  associations  and 
cherish  the  friendships  formed  in  camps  and  on 
battle-fields  when  a  million  of  our  countrj’s 
best  men  stood  up  to  fight,  and,  if  need  be,  to 
die,  for  the  old  flag. 

’The  reunion  at  Boston  felly  carried  ont  the 
purpose  and  intention  of  the  Society.  No  one 
wIk)  was  present  at  the  Globe  Theatre  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  of  May  will  ever  forget  the 
event.  ’There  sat  a  score  of  the  brave  generals 
upon  whose  loyalty  and  skill  the  salvation  of  the 
land  once  resteil,  —  Meade,  Hooker,  Sheridan, 
Hcintzelman,  Humphreys,  Pleasanton,  Kil¬ 
patrick,  Burnside,  etc.,  etc.  It  was  a  sight  to 
witness  and  remember.  As  each  hero  tc^  his 
scat  on  the  stage,  the  theatre  rung  with  the 
wildest  cheers.  The  speeches  made  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  were  soldiers’  speeches,  —  brief  and  to  tbe 
point,  and  far  removed  from  oratory.  Who 
would  have  had  it  otherwise  ?  These  men  were 
doers  at  a  time  when  others  were  merely  graceful, 
and  not  always  graceful,  talkers.  The  little 
theatre  was  crowded  to  the  dome  to  do  honor 
to  those  who  Avent  “  to  the  front  ”  in  the  hour 
of  danger.  The  speeches,  such  as  they  were, 
have  bron  recorded  by  the  daily  and  weekly 
journals,  and  will  be  referred  to  with  interest  in 
future  years :  it  is  our  province  to  record  the 
event  pictorially.  By  turning  to  page  521  the 
reader  will  have  a  faithful  representation  of  the 
interior  of  the  Globe  Theatre  at  the  time  of  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Bret  Harte’s  spirited  poem  *  bv 
Mr.  James  T.  Fields;  “The  Old  Major  Explains,” 
shows,  as  the  New  York  Tribune  remarked, 
that  Mr.  Harte’s  rare  and  delicate  talent  has 
suffered  no  loss  by  its  recent  transplanting. 
With  the  scene  plac^  so  graphicalljr  before  him, 
the  reader  Avill  need  no  description  from  us. 
His  imagination  roust  furnish  the  light,  the  life, 
and  the  motion  of  the  spectacle.  The  theatre, 
as  he  will  see,  aa-os  profesely  and  beautifully 
decorated.  'The  clustered  flags  and  emblems 
over  the  proscenium  boxes,  and  the  draperies 
and  devices  which  ornamented  the  upper  and 
lower  balconies,  were  most  artistically  designed 
and  executed  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Rocth  of  this  city. 
The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  tte 
Army  of  the  Potomac  will  be  held  in  the  first 
week  in  May,  at  Cleveland,  Uhio. 

*  A  rorrrct  version  of  tliis  poem  vras  published  in  th« 
last  number  of  Evsar  Satcxoat. 


NEW  MUSIC. 

T'HE  “  LITTLE  "iTuE  SHOES."  By 

JL  James  M.  Wxbli,  poetry  by  (lao.  P.  t>Tox.  A 
frelina  anil  pathetic  melody,  simple  in  form  vrt  very  ex¬ 
pressive,  the  sentiment  of  toe  wufes  will  awake  a  respon¬ 
sive  echo  in  every  mother’s  heart.  Title-pam-  beautlftil. 
Price,  .W  cents,  llailed  by  JOHN  CHURCH  «  CO.,  Cin- 
clniMti, 

“  \v^er,Y^he  mocking-bTrd 

(In  the  Oranxe  Grove.)  and 

ma^ieby  Fraxk  Howard.  A  charming  little  parlor  sodk 
by  a  popular  writer.  Frice.  3A  cents,  bent  by  niiUl  by 
JOHN  CHURCH  A  CO.,  Cincinnati. 


“  A  BSENT,  BUT  NOT  FORGOTTEN.’ 

.Same  .Vnthor.  Msiiled  for  W  cents. 


WEHLl’S  TYKOLIENNE.”  |Mor- 

ceanx  brillantes)  for  the  piano.  Price.  7*  cents. 
A  real  eem.  Evere  pianist  .should  have  It.  Kefrarrli-il  hv 
the  author  as  his  best  comp<»lti<m.  3lailed  on  receipt  of 
price  by  JOHN  CHURCH  A  CO.,  Cincinnati. 

“/:;dLDEN  DREAM  WALT^*  By  J. 

vT  Stipp.  Easy  and  jrracefhl,  excellent  teoebinR 
piece.  Vrice,  30  cents.  Mailed  by  JOHN  CHURCH  dc 
CO.,  Cincinnati. _ 

rPHE  NEWEST,  THE  BEST,  THOraS’f 

POPULAR  and  Beautiful  Songs  of  the  times  arc 
Three  Little  Words,  by  J.  A.  Butterflcid,  author  of 
“  AVben  Youand  I  were  Young,  Maggie  and  The  Brav- 
TirrL  Pats  tiiat  are  P.vst.  by  the  great  Frank  Howard 
author  of  "  Guesa  Who?  ”  “  Li'tle  Barefoot,”  etc. 

Three  Little  Words  is  acknowledged  to  be  Prof.  But- 
terneld'a  best  song;  and  Mr.  Howard  says  himself  that 
The  Beactifvl  Pats  that  are  Past  Is  one  of  the  best 
tong*  he  has  ever  leritten.  t  ^  Sold  by  att  music  dealers, 
and  mailed  anyirhere  for  3$  cents  each ;  or,  to  persons 
stating  where  they  saw  this  notice,  I  will  for  $  1.W  mail 
two  copies  of  one  song  and  one  of  the  other,  and  send  a- 
3.V  cent  piece /rre.  Address  T.  W.  MARTIN,  Agent,  Box 
547,  Chicago.  111. _ 

“pOME  AGAIN,  HAPPY  DAYS."  Bal- 

lad  by  J.  R.  Thoxa.s.  Copies  mailed.  Price.  1'*. 
Publishctl  by  WILLIAM  H.VLL  A  80N,75I  Broailway. 

“  /  A  JEWELLED  SKIES."  Serenade  by 
V_f  Wx.  VIXCEST  Wallace.  Copies  mailed.  Price. 
3Sc.  Published  by  WILLIAM  H.VLL  A  SON,  751  Broad¬ 
way. _ _ _ _ 

“  WHEN  NO  ONE  ELgfi'  IS  BY." 

”v  Ballad  by  WILLIAXVIXCEXT  Wallace.  Copies 
mailed.  Price,  35c.  Published  by  WILLI.VM  HALL  & 
.SON,  7.51  Brosdwnv. 


New  GUITAR  MUSIC.  Descriptive. 

Catalogue  irwiled  Bee.  Address  W.  L.  II.VYPEN, 
rio  Tremont  .Street,  Boston. _ 

BOOSEY’S  STANDARD  OPERAS 

FOR  VOICE  ANP  PIANO  FORTE. 

Edited  by  Arthvr  Scllivas.  The  complete  aeries, 
nnabrhiged.  with  Italian  and  English  words.  Price,  One 
Puilar  each.  The  Operas  will  be  printed  from  new  type 
on  the  Bnest  paper,  large  8vo  In  volumes  containing  ?|i0 
to  270  pages  each.  They  will  appear  fortnightly,  com¬ 
mencing  In  the  fotlowing  order;  — 

Nov.  1.  PON  JCAN  (now  Pec.  15.  LA  SOMNAMBU- 
ready).  LA. 

“  15.  FIPELIO.  Jan.  1.  MARTHA. 

Dec.  I.  IL  BAKBIERE.  “  1.5.  IL  TROV.kTORE. 

Snbscribers’  names  will  be  received  by  all  Mnsic-sallcrs 
and  BookacUers  in  the  States,  or  bv  tbo  Publishers, 

BOU8EY  A  CO.,  4  Bond  8t.,  New  York. 


ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI,  —  THE  ESSAYONS  AT  WORK  REMOVING  THE  BAR  AT  THE  MOPTH  OF  THE  SOUTHWEST  PASS.  Sketched  dv  on:  Special  Ap.tist. 


